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In the American Congress 
last month the matter which 
aroused the greatest public 
interest was not the ratifi- 
cation of the Panama Canal Treaty, but the 
investigation of the right of Senator Smoot, 
of Utah, to his seat in the Senate. When 
the Canal Treaty came to a vote, the public 
merely observed with languid interest that 
all the Republican Senators, including even 
Senator Hoar, voted for the treaty, and that 
only one-half of the Democratic Senators 
voted against it. The only question on 
which there was a party division was the 
amendment proposed by Senator Bacon, of 
Georgia, providing that Colombia should 
receive compensation for the territory of 
Panama which she had lost. All the Repub- 
licans voted against such compensation; and 
all of the Democrats voted for it, except 
Senator McEnery of Louisiana, who, upon 
the Panama question—as well as upon Im- 
perialism and Protection—has stood with 
the Republicans rather than with the Demo- 
crats. But while this great matter was dis- 
posed of without public excitement and 
with practically no newspaper attention to 
the speeches made, the investigation of the 
relation of Senator Smoot to the Mormon 
hierarchy and to the practise of polygamy 
received pages of newspaper discussion all 
over the country and was eagerly discussed 
at nearly every fireside. The objection 
brought against Senator Smoot, that, as one 
of the Twelve Apostles of the Mormon 
Church he was bound to vote as the Mormon 


Polygamy in Utah: 
How to 
Suppress It 


hierarchy dictated, will have but little 
weight with thoughtful people. Precisely 


the same objection has been brought against 


Roman Catholics in different European 
countries, their adversaries claiming that 
they recognized supreme allegiance to an 
outside power, and, therefore, could not be 
true patriots. But every progressive coun- 
try has been bound to admit that the alle- 
giance of a devout Catholic to his Church 
in no way disqualified him for service to the 
State. Only last month the German Gov- 
ernment removed the last of the restrictions 
upon the Jesuits; and Bismarck’s war against 
them, on the ground that they were not 
loyal citizens of Germany, ended in igno- 
minious failure. Objection to Senator 
Smoot—on the ground that he is a devout 
Mormon—would surely end in a similar 
failure. The matter, however, which really 
stirred people, was not Senator Smoot’s rela- 
tion to the Mormon hierarchy, but the 
Mormon hierarchy’s relation to the practise 
of polygamy. It was not, indeed, proven 
that the Mormon Church had sanctioned 
polygamous marriages since Utah was ad- 
mitted as a State—or, indeed, since the 
revelation of 1890 against polygamy. But 
it was shown that since Utah was admitted 
as a State there had been no concealment 
of polygamous practises on the part of the 
leading men of the Church, and that the 
pledges under which Utah had obtained 
Statehood had been repudiated. President 
Smith of the Mormon Church told of his 
pride in his forty-two children, eleven of 
whom were born since the manifesto against 
polygamy in 1890, and spoke of his attitude 
toward violating the law of the land in the 
following terms: 


“In regard to the status of polygamy at the 
time of the manifesto, I want to say that, after 
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the hearing before the master of chancery, I un- 
derstood that we should abstain from relations 
with our plural families, and that rule was ob- 
served up to the time the enabling act went into 
effect admitting Utah as a State. Under that 
act the only prohibition was that plural mar- 
riages Pron B cease. Nothing was said about 
cohabitation with our wives.”’ 

Everything in the testimony indicated 
that the Mormons felt that they were safe 
in the practise of polygamy, because such 
matters were entirely under the control of 
State law and Utah was now a sovereign 
State. On the legal side we believe their 
position is impregnable, and if the present 
national indignation is allowed to expend 
itself upon the exclusion of Senator Smoot, 
their position will remain impregnable—for 
the Mormon majority in Utah cannot in- 
definitely be kept from having the repre- 
sentatives of its choice. But a remedy is at 
hand, and that is to give the Federal courts 
the same power to deal with polygamy that 
they have to deal with slavery—the other 
‘‘twin relic of barbarism’’—which formerly 
disgraced America. Before Utah became a 
State both the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans of the House Judiciary Committee 
voted unanimously in favor of a constitu- 
tional amendment giving the Federal courts 
this power. But since Utah has obtained 
representation in Congress and power to 
influence the result of national elections, 
the amendment against polygamy has been 
kept out of sight by party managers. The 
present agitation furnishes a favorable op- 
portunity to bring it again before Congress 
and to require its adoption. If brought toa 
vote, not five Congressmen in four hundred 
would dare to vote against it. 


By a bare majority of five 

iin to four the Supreme Court 
Suahiion of the United States has 
decided that the Sherman 

Anti-Trust Law forbids a combination of 
parallel railroads to prevent competition. 
It will be recalled that such a combination 
was attempted by the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railroads by means of the 
“Northern Securities Company’’—a cor- 
poration organized in New Jersey for the 
express purpose of enabling these roads to 
violate a clause in the Constitution of Minne- 
sota forbidding their consolidation. A ma- 
jority of the stock in each of the roads was 
transferred to the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, and this corporation expected to man- 
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age bothasaunit. Justice Harlan, who has 
long been the hero of anti-monopolists all 
over the country, rendered the decision of 
the majority of the court, and put in simple 
terms the common-sense principles on which 
it rested. The Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
plainly prohibited all combinations to de- 
prive the public of the benefits of free com- 
petition. Mr. Pierpont Morgan had him- 
self testified that the Northern Securities 
Company had been created merely for the 
purpose of suppressing competition between 
the two railroads. It was therefore idle to 
contend that its purchase of their stock— 
an act which put an end to this competi- 
tion—was not in violation of law. When 
the Anti-Trust Act was passed, it was sup- 
posed to apply to all combinations formed 
for the purpose of establishing a monopoly; 
but soon after its passage the court decided 
that it did not apply to the Sugar Trust, 
because the Sugar Trust was not engaged 
in the interstate commerce. Had the court 
decided in the present case that the law did 
not apply to railroads, it would virtually 
have decided that the law had no applica- 
tion at all. Yet this last position was taken 
by four of the nine judges—Justice Holmes 
asserting that Congress had no more right 
to restrain a corporation from buying what- 
ever securities it desired than it had to 
prevent an individual from so doing. This 
contention of Justice Holmes ignored not 
only the peculiar right of the State to regu- 
late the acts of the corporations it creates, 
but also the long-established principle of 
law that a single individual may, without 
danger to the public, do a thousand things 
which a great combination of individuals 
may not do. Mr. Pierpont Morgan may 
without public danger buy any stock he 
chooses, but had the court decided that 
a corporation may do so, then, in the 
words of Judge Thayer of the Circuit Court 
(whose previous decision the Supreme 
Court now sustains), ‘‘one corporation could 
be formed to control all the industrial 
plants of the United States.’’ Justice 
White, in a dissenting opinion, attacked the 
decision of the majority of his colleagues 
on the ground that it gave Congress the 
right to enter a field of legislation hereto- 
fore reserved to the States, and possibly it 
was this States-rights plea which led the 
two other Democrats on the bench—Justices 
Peckham and Fuller—to join with him on 
the side of the attempted monopoly. By 


J 
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preventing monopolies in interstate busi- 
ness, it strengthens State laws to prevent 
monopolies in State business. 


In England last month a 
# new issue came to the front, 
a hich seems to have aroused 
English Politics = ; : 

more bitter feeling against 

the Conservative ministry than did even the 
partial endorsement it has given to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy of Protection. This 
new issue was the importation of Chinese 
coolie labor into the Transvaal. The terms 
of this act were described in these columns 
last month: The imported coolies are to be 
bound by three years’ contracts, and during 
this period are forbidden to leave their jobs, 
no matter how much they may desire to do 
so. When this measure came before the 
House of Commons Mr. Herbert Samuel, 
who moved its rejection, declared that it 
would necessarily exclude white labor from 
the Transvaal, retard federation, and de- 
moralize the colony. Another member, Mr. 
Seely, urged that inasmuch as the Chinese 
Minister had suggested certain alterations in 
the coolie importation ordinance in order to 
prevent the Chinese being made ‘mere 
chattels or articles of commerce,”’ it did not 
become a Christian nation to hurry through 
a measure criticized by the Chinese as 
establishing virtual slavery. The defense 
made for the Government was exclusively 
a plea that the material needs of the Trans- 
vaal Government and of the mining com- 
panies demanded that a supply of cheap 
labor should be furnished from some quarter, 
and that the only alternative was between 
contract labor from China, or forced laborfrom 
the blacks. Repudiating the assertion that 
the condition of the Chinese will be one of 
slavery, the spokesman for the Government 
pointed out that all Chinese who desired to 
bring their wives with them would be 
allowed to do so. This is the first time it 
had occurred to most of us that to permit 
men to have their wives with them was 
irreconcilable with slavery. It certainly 
was not irreconcilable with American sla- 
very. The defenders of the Government 
further urged that the coolie laborers would 
be as free to leave their jobs as were the sol- 
diers of the Government to leave theirs, for- 
getting apparently the immeasurable differ- 
ence between being obliged to accept the 
terms offered by one’s Government and be- 
ing obliged to accept the terms offered by 
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an alien contractor, with no interests or 
sympathies in common with one’s own. 
But the most serious mistake made by any 
of the Government’s defenders was con- 
tained in a sneer at the religious conscience 
of England, which was protesting against 
the new ordinance. In the department of 
“Current Discussion’? we quote what The 
Catholic Times has to say on this question. 
The Methodist Times, which has heretofore 
supported the ministry in its South African 
policy, is quite as violent in its opposition 
to the new measure. It supported Mr. 
Chamberlain in his war upon the independ- 
ence of the Boers, because it believed that the 
establishment of English sovereignty wouid 
mean better condition for the blacks of the 
Transvaal. Now that it finds that instead 
of Kaffir and English labor in the mines 
there is to be Chinese coolie labor, it cries out 
against the whole policy, denouncing it as a 
triumph of Mammonism and a barrier tothe 
higher civilization of South Africa. When 
the vote was taken, the majority of the 
ministry, which has been nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty, fell to fifty-one. 


By the same narrow ma- 
jority of fifty-one the Eng- 
lish ministry escaped defeat 
upon Mr. Morley’s amend- 
ment condemning Protectionism. The ar- 
gument of the Protectionists that England 
must resort to a tariff, because her imports 
so largely exceed her exports, was answered 
by Mr. Asquith with the following striking 
statement: ‘‘Since 1860 our imports have 
exceeded our exports by £4,000,000,000. 
How, then, have we expected ruin?” In- 
stead of being ruined, England has been en- 
riched. She has received from other coun- 
tries twenty billion dollars’ worth of goods 
more than she has sent them, because they 
have been sending her all these thousands 
of millions as interest on English foreign 
investments, revenues from Indian taxation, 
and profits on England’s carrying trade. 
A tax on England’s imports would simply 
lessen by so much the amount her citizens 
are enriched by investing and trading abroad. 


England’s 
Tariff 
Contest 


The military events in the 
Far East last month were of 
little importance compared 
with those showing that Rus- 
sia had arrayed against her astrong race senti- 
ment in Asia, and strong race and class senti- 


Russia’s 
Greatest 
Embarrassments 
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ments in Europe. The action taken by the 
Korean Government in entering into a treaty 
with Japan, which makes the Korean army an 
ally of the Japanese forces, and the disposition 
China has made of her troops so as to protect 
her Russian frontier, both indicate that the 
Mongolian race feels a sense of unity in the 
presence of the ‘‘ white peril’’ from the north- 
west. For the first time in centuries, as the 
Springfield Republican has pointed out, 
a Mongolian race is meeting a Caucasian race 
in war with equally good arms; and should 
Japan be utterly crushed, the hopes of the 
Orient of defending itself against Western 
aggression would be well-nigh destroyed. 
Naturally, therefore, the people of Korea 
and China, despite recent and sore grievances 
against Japan, still sympathize with the peo- 
ple who are of their own race and color and 
religion, as against an essentially alien power. 
But this powerful race sentiment in the East 
is only a part of Russia’s embarrassment 
from the same indestructible feeling. In 
her own territory Russia’s recent oppression 
of Finland has caused a Finnish disloyalty, 
which extends wherever the Finnish refu- 
gees have been driven; and even in old Po- 
land, in whose dismemberment Russia joined 
more than a century ago, there is now such a 
ferment of discontent as leads The London 
Spectator to think a new Polish rebellion 
quite possible, if all Russia’s energies be- 
come absorbed in the struggle in the Far 
East. Added to this race-feeling among 
Fins and Poles—and more important even 
than either—is the class feeling which 
Russia’s autocratic methods have aroused 
among the poor all over Europe. In her 
own borders the Revolutionary parties, and 
even the Liberal parties, have been pro- 
foundly hostile to Russia’s policy of territo- 
rial expansion; and leading Revolutionists, 
who are exiled from Russia, boldly pro- 
claim that the defeat of the Russian Govern- 
ment means greater liberty for the Russian 
people. Beyond her borders, this feeling 
toward Russia is one of the controlling fea- 
tures of the international situation. The 
military classes in France have been trying 
to incite the French Government to take 
vigorous action on the side of its Russian 
ally, but this dangerous agitation is held in 
check by a strong anti-military attitude 
assumed by the French Socialists, whose 
deputies speak for the working people in so 
many of the French cities. The fact that 
the present French ministry holds office 
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through a coalition of the Liberal and 
Socialist parties makes it impossible for the 
French Premier to intervene in behalf of 
Russia, without destroying his own Par- 
liamentary majority. Thus, by reason of 
the forces of sentiment, Russia is without a 
supporter in the present conflict. 


In the caricatures of the 


D 
ns ae present month no theme has 
Soleus been more common than 


the help which the war is 
supposed to give to business. These cari- 
catures are suggested chiefly by the rise in 
the price of wheat,but also by the increased 
demand for steel, which is falsely supposed 
to be the ‘“‘thermometer of trade.”’ As a 
matter of fact, however, the demand for 
steel is rarely an accurate measure of trade 
conditions, the steel business being chronic- 
ally ‘‘a prince or a pauper,”’ as Mr. Carnegie 
has aptly phrased it. That a great war and 
enormous military expenditures should 
slightly stimulate the steel business sig- 
nifies next to nothing. The rise in the price 
of wheat is of greater importance; but this 
rise is only in part due to the demand for 
breadstuffs to feed the distant armies. In 
the main, the high price of wheat is due to 
the enormous increase in the consumption 
of wheat during the last six years of general 
prosperity all over the globe. City working 
people have everywhere been fully employed 
at high wages and their greatly increased 
purchases have enormously advanced the 
prices of all farm products. But the war, 
instead of helping city industries, has ham- 
pered them. In this country, indeed, it has 
not produced a marked effect as yet, but in 
Europe it has. The dispatches from London, 
Berlin and Paris reveal depressing condi- 
tions, and in Paris the situation has bordered 
upon a panic. The issues of Government 
bonds to carry on the war have absorbed 
available capital and put up the rate of 
interest to the embarrassment of ordinary 
business men as well as of governments. The 
price of English consols is a pretty accurate 
measure of the difficulty of obtaining money 
for the ordinary English merchant or manu- 
facturer, and English consols, which four 
years ago stood at 112, fell last month to 85. 
In the rural districts of America, where the 
high prices consequent upon a period of 
prosperity are still being received, there is 
great prosperity; but in industrial com- 
munities all over the world the rise in the 
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rate of interest, which the war accentuates, 
has brought with it not only a fall in the 
price of securities, but a hesitation on the 
part of business men of every sort to launch 
out on new enterprises or even to push old 
War, instead of stimulating trade, 


ones. 
checks it. 
nse In the American Congress 
Competition last month the most im- 
= portant issue presented was 
Extravagance not the extirpation of po- 


lygamy—that decaying relic of barbar- 
ism—but the resistance of militarism, the 
fast-spreading plague of modern civilization. 
Just what this issue is, was stated with great 
power by Mr. Burton of Ohio, in a speech 
condemning the Naval Appropriation Bill. 
In 1887, said Mr. Burton, this country spent 
upon its navy barely fifteen millions a year. 
This year it is appropriating ninety-six mil- 
lions, and the end is not yet. In the Senate 
Mr. Hale expressed his belief that the new 
ships contracted for would necessitate stead- 
ily increasing naval expenditures, which 
might in a few years aggregate two hundred 
millions a year. All over Europe the same 
mad extravagance is spreading. Last month 
in the English Parliament the Liberals made 
a vain protest against the increasing naval 
appropriations of Great Britain and asked 
that international negotiations be set on foot 
to secure an agreement among the great 
Powers to diminish their ship-building pro- 
grammes. But the Secretary of War re- 
plied that the English Government was 
bound by necessity to maintain the same 
naval supremacy it had held in the past and 
must wait for other governments to suggest 
a lessening of armaments. The increase in 
England’s naval expenditures has not, in- 
deed, been as rapid as our own, but it has, 
none the less, been alarming to all demo- 
crats and oppressive to taxpayers. In 1887, 
when we were spending fifteen millions on 
our navy, she was spending sixty-six mil- 
lions. Now when we are spending ninety- 
six millions she is spending one hundred and 
eighty-five millions. The cost of maintain- 
ing the English Navy now amounts to twen- 
ty-two dollars a year for every family in 
Great Britain, or more than two weeks’ 
wages for the great body of the working 
people. England’s increased expenditures 
stimulate a similar increase in every coun- 
try on the continent, and their increases in 
turn exercise the same influence everywhere. 
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But the increase which our country has made 
is the most powerful stimulus in this bad 
direction, because in the past this country 
has stood for Jefferson’s peace-loving ideals. 
Until fifteen years ago the example of our 
Government was pointed to by the Liberals 
of every European country when they pro- 
tested against militarism. Now our ex- 
ample has been lost to our friends, and it is 
the enemies of democracy abroad who are 
all pointing to our naval expenditures— 
citing them as a reason why other countries 
should impose heavier military burdens upon 
their people. Mr. Burton, in his brilliant 
speech, declared that this issue overshad- 
owed in importance any other now dividing 
the great parties; and he called upon citizens 
without regard to party lines, to rally in sup- 
port of the pacific principles which our na- 
tion in the past has championed. 





Last month there were sev- 
eral hearings in Washington 
upon a bill introduced by 
Mr. Grosvenor of Ohio, hav- 
ing for its object the restriction of ‘“‘ govern- 
ment by injunction’’ in labor disputes. At 
these hearings the Federation of Labor, 
with President Gompers at its head, gave 
the measure such strong support that it 
came to be spoken of as ‘‘ The Gompers 
Bill.” With the purpose of this bill we are 
in the fullest sympathy, but the bill itself 
seems to us a thoroughly vicious one. It 
provides that in any trade dispute between 
employers and employed (engaged inany 
business under Federal control) neither 
party shall be indicted for conspiracy for 
any act that would not be punishable when 
committed by a single person. Under such 
a provision the railroads of the country 
might enter into any combination they de- 
sired, provided they aimed in part to pre- 
vent labor disputes, and they could not be 
punished. The bill is based upon a false 
principle. It is not true that a great body 
of men has a right to do anything which an 
individual may do. An individual may 
bear arms through the streets. A mob of 
individuals may not, as it would imperil the 
public safety. An individual employer may 
reduce wages and black-list an employee, 
but if a great group of employers meets to- 
gether and enters into an agreement to re- 
duce wages and black-list employees it is a 
conspiracy. The Labor Unions themselves 
cannot afford to endorse the principle as- 
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serted in the Grosvenor Bill, and the general 
public certainly cannot endorse it. If the 
Grosvenor Bill becomes law our Interstate 
Commerce Law restricting railroad combi- 
nations becomes so much waste paper. 
Government by injunction ought to be re- 
strained, but the lines to be followed should 
be those laid down by Thomas Jefferson, 
when he declared that in equity suits 
no citizen should be punished without 
the intervention of a jury to pass upon the 
facts of the case. The tyrannical feature 
of government by injunction is that the 
same individual may act as prosecutor, 
judge, jury, and executioner. This feature 
could be avoided if the right of the judge 
to punish for ‘‘contempt of court’’ without 
the approval of a jury were restricted to of- 
fenses committed in the presence of the court. 


The exposure of the Post 


~~ men Office frauds had an un- 
odin fortunate sequel last month 
Indignant 


when a report written by 
General Bristow was published preferring 
‘‘charges’’ against one hundred and forty- 
one Congressmen for complicity of some kind 
in the extravagance of the Post Office De- 
partment. These ‘‘charges’’ were head- 
lined in most newspapers in such a way as 
to indicate that all the Congressmen men- 
tioned were in some way involved in the Post 
Office frauds. Those who examined the re- 
port carefully, however, soon saw that in 
most cases the Congressmen named had 
merely gone to Post Office officials asking 
petty favors for constituents, and that in the 
few cases in which Congressmen contrary to 
law were the owners of buildings leased to 
the Government for Post Offices, the leases 
had in every case been made at the present 
rentals before the Congressmen were elected 
to their present places. But these matters 
were at first unobserved by the great 
body of readers, and when Congressmen saw 
the report and realized the impression it 
would make upon the country, they boiled 
over with indignation. For several days 
Republicans vied with Democrats in de- 
nouncing General Bristow, Secretary Payne, 
and everybody who had any responsibility 
whatever for the report—two Republican 
Congressmen, Jenkins of Wisconsin, and 
Calderhead of Kansas, declaring that the 
President had such responsibility, as the re- 
port had obtained his approval. At one 
time Congressman William Alden Smith of 
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Michigan, while defending the House, de- 
clared that the nation ought to select the 
Speaker of the House for the Presidency, 
and brought out a perfect storm of checrs. 
The Democrats demanded the appointment 
of a Congressional Committee to make a 
thorough investigation of the whole Post 
Office Department. For two days the news- 
paper dispatches predicted that this resolu- 
tion would be passed, but finally the Repub- 
lican leaders succeeded in uniting their 
followers in favor of a modified resolution 
restricting the Congressional investigation to 
the charges made against members of 
Congress. It is to be feared that the 
excessive obloquy cast upon many Con- 
gressmen by the Bristow report will serve 
to bolster up the evil—a very real one— 
with which it dealt. 


President Eliot’s annual re- 
port is always interesting to 
scholars, and this year it is 
interesting toeverybody,for 
it takes up a question with which every- 
body is concerned. During the past year, 
under President Eliot’s direction, a rigid 
comparison was made at Harvard between 
the work done by the public school boys 
and that done by the graduates of the acade- 
mies and other private schools. About 
one-third of the boys who came to Harvard 
were prepared in the public schools, and 
the number of pupils whose records were 
compared is so large as to furnish a fair 
basis for judgment. At the Admission 
Examination last June these records stood 
as follows: 


Public School Tri- 
umphs in Har- 
vard Examinations 


Honors Failures 
(Grade A or B) (Grade Eor F) 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Public High Schools..... 16 15 
Academies and Endowed 
ree 12 22 
Private Day Schools..... II 21 


In other words, among the honor men 
the public schools furnished nearly half 
as many again as either the private schools 
or the academies; while among the failures 
the public schools furnished barely two- 
thirds as many as their privately conducted 
competitors. Nor did the test stop here. 
“In June last,’’ says President Eliot, ‘‘one 
hundred and seventy-two men took the 
degree of B. A. with distinction. Of these, 
eighty-four came to college from public 
high schools, forty-four from academies and 
endowed schools, thirty-two from private 
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schools, and twelve from other colleges.”’ 
‘‘Again,’’ he remarks, ‘‘the honors belong 
to the public schools.”’ Before drawing his 
conclusion, President Eliot notes that the 
facts are limited to a single year and are 
based on observations of only about seven 
hundred persons. But, ‘‘so far as they go,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘they lend no countenance 
whatever to the allegation that the public 
schools turn out a less vigorous and con- 
scientious class of young men than the 
other schools. On the contrary, so far as 
they go, they tend to prove that the pro- 
duct of the public school has more character 
and power of work than the product of the 
other schools. It is probably true that the 
public school boy has stronger inducements to 
exert himself than the other boys have; but 
that is one of his advantages, which is likely 
to serve him well till maturity and beyond.” 
This judgment, pronounced by President 
Eliot, seems absolutely unavoidable from 
the facts before him, and will be read with 
the keenest pleasure by the friends of public 
schools all over the country. It is true, 
indeed, that the public schools which send 
their pupils to Harvard are among the best 
in the country. But it is also true that the 
academies which send students to Harvard 
are emphatically the best in the country. 
That public school boys should have better 
records than private school boys at Harvard 
is more surprising than if the same thing 
took place in any other part of the country. 
At Yale also a report has 
aiiinaiaae, just been published whichis 
, of next to universal interest. 
lege Athletics 1+ was issued by the Yale 
Financial Union, and relates to the expendi- 
tures on athletics during the past year. The 
Union, it should be said, does not concern 
itself with freshman athletics, hockey and 
tennis and the like—the recreations in which 
the ordinary student is likely to take part— 
but concerns itself almost exclusively with 
those branches of athletics in which there 
are intercollegiate contests. In these the 
record for last year stood as follows: 


Lavish Expendi- 


1902—’03 

EE ee ee eee $28,471 
EN ois) csist cater see Soieeaiela 14,712 
0 Serer ame 
es) fe sia Ses 2 DE 9,746 
POE 6 Gis eS we $69,096 


When to this enormous total is added the 
twenty-odd thousand dollars spent on the 
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Yale field, it will be seen that the total ex- 
penditures on what may be called competitive 
athletics approximated one hundred thous- 
and dollars. In other words,: nearly as 
much is now spent in this way at Yale as 
it cost to conduct the entire college a gen- 
eration ago. This expenditure, too, is 
growing by leaps and bounds, having in- 
creased seventy-seven per cent. in the last 
six years. These figures are not published 
to indicate that the mania for athletic con- 
tests is any stronger at Yale than in other 
Eastern colleges able to take part in the 
contest which the whole country watches, 
but to show the general situation. Were 
this vast sum spent in a way which secured 
out-door exercise and physical training for 
the whole body of Yale students, we should 
not condemn it as extravagant. But the 
facts are almost the reverse. Only the 
few students who give promise of shining 
in the intercollegiate contests get the benefit 
of this enormous expenditure, and to these 
few it is a doubtful benefit, as too much of 
their time is taken up by athletics. How 
to remedy these conditions is an educational 
question of the first importance to which 
we devote a good deal of space in the de- 
partment of ‘Educational Questions” in 
this issue. 


One of the most important 


per iose 2 4 political events last month, 
ri mittee °° the New York Evening 


Post pointedly observes, was 
refused any mention whatever in the Associ- 
ated Pressdispatches. Asarule, nearly every- 
thing said or done by men of national dis- 
tinction is telegraphed all over the country 
the instant it occurs. But when a com- 
mittee of forty-two men of the highest dis- 
tinction was organized to urge upon the 
approaching national conventions ‘‘the 
adoption of resolutions pledging to the peo- 
ple of the Philippine Islands their ultimate 
national independence upon terms similar 
to those offered to Cuba,” the Associated 
Press refused to handle the news. The new 
committee is composed of members of both 
parties in about equal numbers, and has for 
its sole object the expression of what is be- 
lieved to be the desire of the great part of the 
American people respecting the Philippine 
Islands. The belief that they should be 
treated as we have treated Cuba is now 
deeper than it was a few years ago, for at 
that time Admiral Dewey was widely ap- 
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plauded when he said that though ‘“‘the 
Filipinos were better fit for self-government 
than the Cubans,” ‘‘ neither were fit for it.”’ 
At the ‘present time the success of Cuba, as 
an independent republic, is universally con- 
ceded and the whole country rejoices over 
the friendly policy we have adopted toward 
her. In the Philippine Islands the process 
of constructing a stable government may bea 
longer task, but it is believed to be the de- 
sire of our people that we shall establish in 
the Philippines the first Asiatic republic 
rather than that we shall establish a second 
colony like India, governed by alien rulers 
by force of arms. The men who have 
formed The Philippine Independence Com- 
mittee, and the text of the petition to which 
they ask signatures, are as follows: 


Charles F. Adams, Massachusetts; Dr. Felix 
Adler, New York; President Edwin A. Alder- 
man, Louisiana; W. H. Baldwin, Jr., New York; 
Gen. R. Brinkerhoff, Ohio; Andrew Carnegie, 
New York; President Charles W. Eliot, Massa- 
chusetts; Philip C. Garrett, Pennsylvania; Judge 
Geo. Gray, Delaware; President G. Stanley Hall, 
Massachusetts; Chancellor Walter B. Hill, 
Georgia; W. D. Howells, New York; President 
Wm. DeW. Hyde, Maine; Prof. Wm. James, 
Massachusetts; President David Starr Jordan, 
California; President Henry Churchill King, 
Ohio; Charles F. Lummis, California; Hon. 
Samuel W. McCall, Massachusetts; Wayne Mac- 
Veagh, Washington, D. C.; Bishop W. N. Mc- 
Vickar, Rhode Island; Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, 
New York; Gen. Wm. J. Palmer, Colorado; 
George Foster Peabody, New York; Bliss Perry, 
Massachusetts; President J. G. Schurman, New 
York; President Isaac Sharpless, Pennsylvania; 
Hon. Hoke Smith, Georgia; Judge Rufus B. 
Smith, Ohio; Bishop J. L. Spalding, Illinois; 
Prof. Henry Van Dyke, New Jersey. 

We, the undersigned, Members of all political 
parties, join with the above-named Committee 
in urging upon the approaching National Conven- 
tions the adoption of resolutions pledging to the 
people of the Philippine Islands their ultimate 
national independence upon terms similar to 
those offered to Cuba. 


Among the names already signed are 
those of Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore; 
Ex-Attorney General Miller of Indianapolis, 
and Ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont. 
The Committee asks all voters in sympathy 
with them to sign the petition and forward 
it to Secretary E. W. Ordway, New York 
City. 


Last month the governors of 


a two Southern States by dras- 
sat “1 tic action prevented the 


lynching of accused negroes, 
while ina Northern State, through the weak- 


ness of public officials, a negro was killed by a 
mob one day, and the day following a negro 
quarter of the town was burned down. One 
of the Southern governors whose prompt ac- 
tion brought so much credit on his State 
was Governor Vardaman of Mississippi, 
who in person broke in upon a lynching 
bee and blocked it. The other was Gov- 
ernor Montague of Virginia, whose course was 
of still greater importance, as it marked out 
the lines along which the lynching mania 
may everywhere be resisted. Governor 
Montague, while using the militia to protect 
a negro prisoner who was threatened by a 
mob, persuaded the Legislature to pass 
quickly two important acts: one allowing 
trial judges to remove to another jurisdic- 
tion prisoners asking for such removal; and 
the other (and more important) providing 
that women who have been the victims of 
a criminal assault shall not be compelled 
to go into court and repeat to a jury the 
story of the outrage done them. The new 
act permits the statement of the victim to 
be taken in her own home and brought to the 
jury. The passage of this act removes the 
most frequent, and perhaps the strongest, 
defense urged for mob law. The Northern 
State in which the authorities failed to pre- 
vent lynching and arson was Ohio; and 
in that State it was not in an unorganized 
community, but in the City of Springfield, 
where a large police force and several com- 
panies of militia were at the call of the au- 
thorities. Fortunately, under the Ohio 
law the county which failed to maintain 
order can be held responsible for the injuries 
done by the mob to both life and property. 
The relations of the lynched murderer, as 
well as the owners of the burned houses, may 
sue for damages. That the financial re- 
sponsibility for mob violence should thus rest 
upon the whole community is the dictate of 
ordinary justice. For wherever a mob vio- 
lates the law, there is sure to be a much 
larger body of citizens that winks at the 
violation and shares in the moral responsi- 
bility for it. This was the case in Spring- 
field last month. Indeed, even as far away 
from the scene of the mob as Cleveland many 
of the ‘‘best citizens,’’ according to the 
Cleveland Leader, sanctioned the course of 
the mob on the ground that the accused 
negro was surely a murderer. It is just 
such sanction of lynch law by the best citi- 
zens that has helped it to become epidemic. 
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It is to be observed, however, that such sanc- 
tion is almost never given where the ac- 
cused is a white man. In each one of last 
month’s lynchings and attempted lynch- 
ings the victim was, as usual, a negro. Had 
any one of them been a white man there 
would have been little difficulty in securing 
for him atrial. Back of all these disgraces, 
therefore, is the spirit of race hate, every 
manifestation of which must be combatted 
if lynchings are to be stamped out. 





The growing sense of the 
public, that it has a right to 
be protected against affronts 
to its sense of sight as well 
as its sense of:smell or sense of sound, was 
happily illustrated last month when the 
new Park Commissioner of New York City 
attempted to add to the city’s revenues by 
leasing to a bill posting company the fences 
around the new public library now under 
construction. With an unanimity which 
was delightful, and a vigor which was in 
some cases excessive, the entire press of 
New York City condemned the Park Com- 
missioner for stupid neglect of the require- 
ments of public beauty. A few days later 
at the meeting of the Society of Architects 
the same question of civic beauty was the 
one theme under discussion; and the ex- 
ample set by Cleveland, Ohio, in so group- 
ing its public buildings as to form a center 
of artistic pleasure for its whole people, was 
held up for the admiration and emulation of 
the cities of the East. But even these 
events were less significant of the new spirit 
than a large group of others to which 
Charles Mulford Robinson directed atten- 
tion in a most interesting article in the 
March Atlantic. Massachusetts and Penn- 
sylvania, says Mr. Robinson, have both 
passed laws requiring that all public prop- 
erty throughout these commonwealths shall 
be kept clear of posters. The Massachu- 
setts law, which the courts have already 
sustained, goes beyond protecting public 
property from being marred by advertise- 
ments, and permits cities to regulate adver- 
tisements ‘‘near to, or visible from, public 
parks and parkways.’’ If people in the 
public parks have a right to be protected 
against unsightly advertising, then people 
in the public streets have a similar right. 
‘“‘Already,’’ says Mr. Robinson, ‘Chicago, 
Buffalo, Rochester, and other cities have 
limited the size of bill-boards, and Chicago 


Concern for 
City Beauty 


requires advertisers in residence blocks to 
secure the consent of three-fourths of the 
householders concerned before erecting post- 
ers which they must look out upon. In 
still other ways to which Mr. Robinson calls 
attention the principle is being recognized 
that the public has a right to determine in 
some measure what sights shall be forced 
upon it. The right of free speech has never 
been held to include the right to force one’s 
speech on an unwilling audience. The 
right of free advertising cannot be held to 
include the right to force unsightly adver- 
tisements upon equally unwilling spectators. 
‘ The New York Evening Post 
Chasity os 0 Sub- recently published an ex- 
ae fer Fee ceptionally complete state- 
gressive Taxation ent of the large gifts made 
to philanthropic institutions during the year 
1903, and the list is one extremely grati- 
fying to American national pride. After 
reading it, one is inclined to say that the 
term “princely giving’? rather minimizes 
the generosity of American millionaires, for 
certainly no princes in Europe have made 
anything like such gifts for education or 
philanthropy. Mr. Carnegie, of course, 
was the largest giver, his gifts aggregating 
sixteen million dollars. Even this enor- 
mous sum, however, is only alittle more than 
he receives as interest on his first mortgage 
bonds of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and he has not advanced very far 
toward that poverty which he eulogized when 
he declared that ‘‘The man who dies rich, 
dies accursed.”” The sixteen millions which 
he has given established one hundred and 
five libraries, at a total cost of five and a 
half million dollars; provided four millions 
for the steel workers in the old Carnegie 
plants; two and a half millions to the Scotch 
town in which he used to live, besides mak- 
ing provision for the Hague Tribun&al. Next 
to Mr. Carnegie, of course, stood Mr. Rocke- 
feller, whose publicly recorded gifts aggre- 
gated nine million dollars. More surpris- 
ing is the number of very large gifts from 
people without a national reputation for 
wealth—seven million dollars from Arioch 
Wentworth of Boston, for the establish- 
ment of an industrial school; fourteen mil- 
lion from Gordon McKay of Newport to Har- 
vard; and three million from Mrs. Fannie 
E. Wilder of St. Paul, Minnesota, to phi- 
lanthropy. All told, the publicly recorded 
gifts, large and small, aggregated seventy- 
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six million dollars, which certainly seems a 
very generous recognition on the part of 
wealthy men of their obligation to use some 
of their wealth in public service. No other 
country can show a record which in any way 
approaches it. But, on the other hand, 
when we turn to the Statesmen’s Year Book 
to find how much England takes from her 
wealthy classes in the form of the income 
and inheritance taxes, which rest almost 
exclusively upon the same wealthy classes, 
we find that she is now receiving each year 
seventy million dollars from the inheritance 
taxes, and one hundred and seventy millions 
from the income taxes—or more than three 
times as much as America received from the 
large gifts. It is rather an extraordinary 
situation that in the more democratic coun- 
try the contributions of the very rich should 
be received by the public as gratuity, and 
that in the more aristocratic country these 
contributions should be taken as a public 
right. It will be recalled, however, that the 
taxes, through which the public in England 
takes these contributions, were resisted by 
the aristocracy and forced upon the nation 
by the steadily strengthening democratic 
elements in English society. 


But the subject most talked 


What : 2 
Everybody pean in this hee A a 
Sheemenh month was neither politics, 


nor religion, nor education, 
nor even trade—but weather; and it was 
worth talking about. The winter just fin- 
ished put children*on a level with the oldest 
inhabitant, when the conversation turned 
to the coldest weather ever known. In 
New York City, where the official records 
have been kept for the last,thirty-three 
years, the average temperature of this win- 
ter was one degree lower than in 1874-75, 
which heretofore had represented the lowest 
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depths experienced. Compared with the 
average winter the present winter was 5° 
below the normal. As the New York Sun 
cleverly suggests when the thermometer 
has been 5° below the normal for ninety 
days, we are 450° of heat in arrears. Inas- 
much as the sun produces in our little globe 
practically the same amount of heat every 
year, pessimists look forward to a summer 
in“which the over-due heat shall give us a 
scorching*July and August. But the ther- 
mometer did not tell the whole story of this 
winter’s cold, for the average fall in the 
temperature was small compared with the 
rise in coal bills. Families which usually 
burn"ten tons of coal found themselves this 
year compelled to burn thirteen tons, and 
still they were not as warm as usual. Nor 
did this extra payment for coal measure 
their entire losses, for only the fortunate 
escaped extra payments for plumbers’ bills. 
Nevertheless there has all along been a very 
consoling reflection to those who have re- 
called the signally mild winter of a year ago: 
If the terrible cold of this winter had come a 
year ago, when coal was at famine prices, 
and hard to get at any price, the sufferings 
of the public, among the rich as well as 
among the poor, would have been intoler- 
able. No legal measure would have been 
too revolutionary to command public sup- 
port, and in many communities people would 
not have waited for legal remedies, but pro- 
ceeded to outlawry. All of us, therefore, 
when talking about our sufferings from the 
cold this year can think gratefully of what 
we escaped a year ago. If there are those 
to whom this reflection seems a doubtful 
comfort, we would suggest for their con- 
sideration the indisputable remark of Sou- 
they’s ‘‘apple-woman,’’ when the poet com- 
plained of the weather: ‘In my opinion, 
sir,’’ said she, ‘‘any weather is better than 
none.”’ 
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Current Discussion—Both Sides 








Smoot 
and Other 
Mormons 


The keen and merciless cross-questioning of President Joseph Smith and of 
other officials of the Mormon Church, before the Senate Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, has brought out more definite information concerning that 
sect than has ever before been made public. 


The Committee undertook to 


find out whether Reed Smoot, the Mormon elder elected by the Utah Legislature, was le- 
gally entitled to his seat in the Senate, and as Mr. Smoot is not a polygamist, the effort has 
been to prove that he is ineligible because the Mormon organization as such persists in vi- 
olating the Utah laws against polygamy. The examination of Smith and the other Mor- 
mons seems to have established their lawlessness, as is clearly indicated by the accompany- 


ing extract from one of Smith’s statements. 


the general disclosures, are as follows: 


PRESIDENT SMITH’S POSITION 


““When the laws were passed which were not 
in harmony with the teachings of our church,” 
said Mr. Smith, ‘‘we held that they were uncon- 
stitutional. Of course, our own rules command- 
ed that we obey the constitution of the land, but 
we fought the validity of the new laws from the 
lowest to the highest court, and when it was set- 
tled by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that plural!marriages could no longer be indulged 
in, of course we were inclined to obey. But we 
had a revelation on our statute books in regard 
to plural marriages, and it was necessary to obey 
that in order to obtain certain blessings that 
could not be received without obeying it. Presi- 
dent Woodruff sought guidance from the Lord, 
and the Lord made it manifest to him that it was 
his duty to stop plural marriages. He proclaimed 
that. revelation, and from that day to this the law 
of the land has been kept, so far as plural mar- 
riages are concerned. I would not desert my 
wives. I would not abandon my children. I 
will run my risks before the law. It is to the 
laws of Utah that I am answerable; it is the law 
of my State that has the right to punish me. The 
courts of Utah are of competent jurisdiction. 
Congress has no right to interfere with my private 
affairs.” 

THE HARTFORD COURANT 

The rejection or expulsion of a duly elected 
and qualified Senator or Representative because 
of his opinions or his sectarian affiliations and of 
nothing else will be a new thing in the United 
States of America—as we said before—and it will 
be a beginning of troubles. The entering upon 
some roads is easier by far than the turning back. 


NEW YORK SUN 
Has not Reed Smoot, as a Mormon, so long as 
he is guiltless of any personal infraction of a State 
or Federal law, the constitutional right to regard 
plural marriages and polygamous intercourse as 
religiously and morally justifiable, and, therefore, 
to refrain from protest against such practises on 

the part of fellow members of his Church? 

SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
(On the Legal Question) 

Mr. Smoot’s constitutional standing in "the 
Senate presents a constitutional question in 


Significant opinions on Smoot’s case, and on 


NEW YORK TIMES 

We entirely decline to admit that Smoot will 
be excluded from the Senate of the United States 
“because of his opinions.’’ It is open to any 
Senator to hold such academic opinions upon 
polygamy or upon any other subject.as commend 
themselves to him. Neither will he be excluded 
on account of,his ‘‘sectarian affiliations,’’ in any 
usual or legitimate sense of that term. The 
testimony taking before the committee at Wash- 
ington is making it increasingly clear that Reed 
Smoot is the agent and instrument ofja theocratic 
organization which has, by trick and device, im- 
posed itself upon the country as one of the 
United States. About fourteen years ago, being 
harassed with the laws which Congress, as the 
supreme authority over the Territories, began to 
make against polygamy, the polygamous theoc- 
racy began to believe that it would be much 
safer as a State than asa Territory. It also be- 
came aware that it could become a State only by 
false pretenses which should impose upon Con- 
gress. Those false pretenses it at once began to 
put forward. It pretended to have abandoned 
polygamy, and the presiding theocrat put forth a 
manifesto to that effect. The result was that the 
country was deceived, its agent, Congress, was 
deceived, and the theocracy, or “‘conspiracy,’ 
got itself admitted and recognized as a State 
; The jreal question is not one of “ opin- 
ions” or of “sectarian affiliation.” It is whether 
the false pretenses shall succeed, whether the 
United States shall be successfully “buncoed”’ 
by the Church of the Latter Day Saints. 


NEW ORLEANS TIMES-DEMOCRAT 


The Constitution guarantees absolute freedom 
of worship in this country, but it does not allow a 
church to establish itself as a political power 
within American territory or to claim the divine 
right to disobey and suspend the laws. Mr. 
Smoot should be rejected, not because he is a 
Mormon, but because he is not a free man, not a 
representative of the State of Utah in the Senate, 
but of the Mormon Church, bound to it by politi- 
cal as well as religious allegiance, and, therefore, 
incapable of taking his oath as Senator to obey 
the Constitution and laws. 
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which the balance of authority seems strongly in 
his favor. Mr. Smoot’s personal connection with 
the wholesale violation of law going on in the 
Mormon Church, moreover, may not be estab- 
lished sufficiently to brand him as a lawbreaker, 
or as a conscious representative of an organiza- 
tion of lawbreakers. The present inquiry, there- 
fore, may be entirely without result, so far as 
Senator Smoot is concerned. 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 

Senator Smoot was admitted on his prima- 
jacie credentials. He is to be turned out, if at all, 
because the Senate discovers that a body of men 
in Utah, holding no public office, tell him how he 
must vote. This is his great offending. He 
is not a free agent. Logic is logic, that’s 
all we say; and if the Senate is going to 
turn out a member for submitting to outside 
dictation, Senators might well look at each other 
in alarm, and ask, ‘‘Which of us is safe?” It 
would be easy, for example, to set on foot a rigor- 
ous Senatorial investigation of the Sugar Trust, 
on all fours with that of the Mormon Church. 
Are the Trust’s Senators any freer than the Mor- 
mon Apostle? Will the directors of the Sugar 
Trust allow their representative in the Senate 
any greater liberty than the Apostles of the Mor- 
mon Church concede to their delegate? 


CURRENT DISCUSSION—BOTH SIDES 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 
(On the Evidence) 

The professional enemies of the Mormon Church 
have constantly charged that the laws were de- 
fied on a wholesale plan. We now have the ad- 
missions of the apostles themselves on these 
mooted points. These apostles wilfully disobey 
the law of the land, the law of the church and the 
law of God, as they understand it; if, then, they 
disobey the triune law, so to speak, concerning 
polygamous cohabitation, how can they be ex- 
pected to obey the other law, which forbids plural 
marriages? 

THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 
(On the Evidence) 

There is no mistaking the revulsion of popular 
feeling caused by the testimony in the Smoot 
case. Disgust vies with indignation. What 
most deeply outrages public sentiment is the per- 
ception that Mormonism still means polygamy. 
It is not merely in the interest of their own sex, 
but of Christian civilization itself, that American 
women have called upon the Senate to set its face 
against anything that might look like counte- 
nancing polygamy. 

We donot say that a case has yet been made out 
for Senator Smoot’sexpulsion. Legally, his posi- 
tion is stronger than itis morally. Still, the Sen- 
ate is final judge of the qualifications of its own 
members. If it chooses, it may say that Mr. 
Smoot’s associations and entanglements are such 
that it is not fitting for him to sit in the Senate of 
the United States. 


—_— The act introducing Chinese contract labor into the Rand mining district 
i Y of South Africa brought down upon the Balfour Government the most 
violent storm of protest that Parliament has experienced in many years. 


South Africa. 


Indeed, when the measure had been voted upon in the House of Commons, 


it was found that the Administration had escaped defeat by the very narrow margin of 


fifty-one votes. 


The debate in the Commons and the expressions in the press included 


most unsparing denunciation of the measure, while its defense by the supporters of the 
Administration was, as a rule, relatively guarded. The London Times, of course, strongly 
supports the government, but the force of its present plea for Chinese laborers is lessened 
by the fact that less than two years ago it took an equally extreme position on the opposite 
side. The Westminster Gazette has cleverly set in parallel columns the Times’ conflicting 
opinions. The Westminster’s contrast reads as follows: 


TWO VIEWS OF THE CHINAMAN 


FROM THE TIMES 








AUGUST 30, 

His personal filth exceeds that of the lowest of 

European populations, and becomes a source of 

disease in the usually crowded quarters which he 
inhabits. 


1902. 


FEBRUARY 18, 1904. 


The real objection is to their virtues, which 
will tell in their work; not to their vices, which 
will affect no one but themselves. 


The best defense of the government we have seen is that of the Saturday Review, 
which we set over against several of the sharp criticisms: 


SATURDAY REVIEW 

There is a passage in Heine where he talks of 
“that vague, barren pathos, that useless effer- 
vescence of enthusiasm, which plunges with the 
spirit of a martyr into an ocean of generalities.” 
The quotation aptly describes the nature of the 
opposition to imported labor in the Transvaal, 


THE LONDON STAR 

If we want to reintroduce slavery into the 

British Empire, at least let us do it at the behest 

of and for the benefit of Englishmen, and not 

for these cosmopolitan financiers, whose names 

suggest the eternal lisp of the eternal vampire 
of speculative finance. 
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whose eccentricities we have witnessed during 
the past week. Behind the specious appeals to 
morality and emotion there lurks the ugly pre- 
judice against South African prosperity. All 
arguments resolve themselves ultimately into 
accusations of bad faith against the people and 
the Government of the Transvaal. It is a gross 
insult to a British population and a British Gov- 
ernment to argue that by doctored evidence they 
are trying to secure an end which is repugnant to 
the conscience of their fellow-subjects. There 
used at one time to be a creed which Liberals 
fondly claimed as the basis of their colonial policy. 
Its first injunction was to trust the colonies, and 
as far as possible allow them to manage their 
own affairs. On what grounds, then, do they 
justify interference with a colony which is ad- 
mittedly a crown colony only in name, when 
that colony has given irrefutable proof of its 
desires? There is every stimulus to a reformed 
organization of the industry and a development 
in labor-saving machinery which will so limit 
the amount of labor required underground as 
to make the present supply sufficient. The fu- 
ture of the country depends on the influx of a 
great white population, and a white population 
can only increase if there isa means of livelihood. 
It would be well if it were possible to work the 
mines without colored labor, but if that is out 
of the question, let us secure their working, 
since any development will add to the open- 
ings for white workmen. The scheme of develop- 
ment to which the Administration stands com- 
mitted will become feasible, and with the return 
to normal conditions we may hope for a more 
healthy and moderate spirit in local politics. 


Mr. Hearst’s 
“Boom” and 


CATHOLIC TIMES 


There are reasons, serious reasons, why many 
of us would like to keep the present government 
in office yet a while. But it is now impossible 
to support them a moment longer. To please a 
gang of money-grubbers, who are their masters, 
and rule them with whips of scorpions, they 
insult the dignity of honest labor at home by de- 
grading labor with slave employment at the 
end of the empire. Not Mr. Balfour, not Lord 
Milner, not King Edward VII, rules the public 
acts of England, and its crown colony the Trans- 
vaal, but a group of financiers, few of whom can 
speak our language without a foreign accent. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 


It is an act repugnant to civilization and es- 
pecially abhorrent to English ideas of personal 
liberty. How, then, has the government dared 
impose such an ordinance upon the crown colony 
against the protest of the Resees, led by Botha, 
against the word of Sir Gordon Sprigg, Premier 
of the Cape, without any other approval than 
that of Lord Milner’s private council? Why, 
simply in obedience to this imperious necessity: 
the Rand mines must be worked. 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT’S OPINION 


I confess I cannot conceive how it was possi- 
ble that any man with the instincts of British 
freedom could be found to put his hand to such 
a document. Every other industry is to be 
treated as naught, and the gold mines are to be 
ans not by men, but by animals in human 
orm. 


The presidental ‘‘boom”’ of William Randolph Hearst, owner of the New 
York American (or the Journal, as it still is better known), the Chi- 
cago American, and the San Francisco Examiner, has at last been 


In the mean- 





His Fitness taken seriously by those who disapprove of his candidacy. 
time his forces and his funds have been getting in some effective work, and some of his ene- 
mies (as well as his friends) predict that he will hold the balance of power in the St. Louis 
convention. The expressed objections to Mr. Hearst are not alone that he is unfitted for 
the Presidency so far as his intellect, experience, and his principles are concerned, but 
morally he is altogether an impossible person for the office. About a month ago, the New 
York Evening Post published a scathing arraignment of Mr. Hearst, with especial em- 
phasis upon his moral unfitness, and since then other newspapers have handled him with 
almost equal savageness. On the other hand, he seems to have some sincere and disinterested 
supporters, notably Ex-Governor Glick of Kansas, and George Fred Williams, the leader of 


the radical Democrats in Massachusetts. 
dacy are as follows: 


THE NEW YORK JOURNAL 

The Democrats of the Nineteenth Ohio Congres- 
sional District, in convention at Warren on Sat- 
urday (February 27th), declared themselves in 
favor of the nomination of Mr. Hearst for Presi- 
dent, and instructed their delegates to vote for 
him. This is the first Congressional district 
Democratic convention of the present cam- 
paign. There was practical unanimity among 
the delegates. Their views are best set forth 
in the following resolution: ‘‘*. . . Suffice it 
to say that we shall cheerfully acquiesce in and 
cordially indorse any platform written.and pro- 
claimed at the St. Louie Convention, providing 


Notable expressions for and against his candi- 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 

It is not simply that we revolt at Hearst’s 
huge vulgarity; at his front of bronze; at his 
shrieking unfitness, mentally, for the office 
which he sets out to buy. But there is some- 
thing darker and more fearful behind. It is 
well known that thisman has a record which 
would make it impossible for him to live through 
a Presidential campaign—such gutters would 
be dragged, such sewers laid open! We can 
only refer to the loathsome subject. Let those 
who want a hint of the repulsive details turn 
to the Congressional Record of January 8, 1897. 
It is not a question of policies, but of character. 
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always that it be written by those who have 
successfully met Jefferson’s primary test. ... 
We favor the nomination of William Randolph 
Hearst as the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. He has always been true. He 
meets the full measure of the first and last test 
of Democracy.” 


FROM GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS 


I am about to start a.campaign in this com- 
monwealth for Mr. Hearst. I don’t see that 
the progressive element in the Democratic party 
has any other candidate to whom it can tie its 
fortunes, for if Mr. Hearst fails it now looks as if 
the reactionaries would have things much their 
own way. 

W. J. ABBOT, IN THE PILGRIM 


Something of Mr. Hearst’s position before 
the country is shown by the action of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, which, after having 
virtually determined to hold its convention in 
Chicago, changed the plan at the last moment 
in view of the influence over the convention of 
the newspaper which Mr. Hearst publishes in 
that city. Had they desired to greatly strengthen 
his ‘‘boom’’ they could hardly have taken a 
better course. The opinion created by this 
action that they were afraid of his strength 
among working people will probably be one of 
the greatest elements of strength in his candi- 
dacy. 

EX-GOVERNOR GLICK OF KANSAS 

Hearst is a strong man and of great courage, 
whose record for public and private service es- 
tablishes the fact that a very rich man can, if he 
will, be a blessing to his time and country. No 
man of inherited wealth has the commendable 
record of William Randolph Hearst. A knowl- 
edge‘of Mr. Hearst’s abilities, principles and per- 
formances cannot fail to command the highest 
commendation. I believe that Kansas Demo- 
cratsiwill support his candidacy, and, I trust, 
will send a solid Hearst delegation to the St. 
Louis convention. 


Materialism vs. 


An agitator we can endure; an honest radical 
we can respect; a fanatic we can tolerate; buta 
low voluptuary trying to sting his jaded senses to 
a fresh thrill by turning from private to public 
corruption, is a new horror in American politics. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


With Mr. Hearst, who is entirely without ex- 
perience in public life and would be incapable 
of commanding the confidence of the American 
people as the Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent, triumphant would be Mr. Roosevelt’s 
election. . The more such an unblush- 
ing attempt to capture the highest office within 
the people’s gift is countenanced by any con- 
siderable number of Democrats, the more sober 
and sensible folks will be turned against that 
party and its ticket. It is degrading to the 
party, and is bound to have its effect in repelling 
support and inviting the disrespect of the voters 
of the country. 


CLEVELAND LEADER 


It will not do to whistle Mr. Hearst as a nomi- 
nee down the wind. He is dangerous and he 
knows it—knows it better even than some of 
the pundits who have grown affrighted at his 
name. He knows, for instance, what promises 
have been made by and to him. 


WM. MARION REEDY, IN ST. LOUIS MIRROR 


Mr. Hearst and Mr. Bryan are supposed to 
have hitched up together; but if they have, it 
can’t be a hitch that will last for any length of 
time. Hearst isn’t anything that Bryan is. 

Hearst’s candidacy is a joke, where Hearst is 
best known—in California. James H. Barry’s 
San Francisco Star says that Hearst is a false 
alarm. That he has never paid any 
attention to affairs; that, finally, his character 
is such, in the matter of devotion to the ladies 
of the chorus, that the White House would have 
to be fumigated after his presence. 


The resignation from the Columbia University faculty of Prof. George E. 
Woodberry, of the department of comparative literature, and Prof. Edward 


am, a 5 MacDowell, of the department of music, both for virtually the same rea- 
—and Elsewhere. ; 
son—the lack of necessary support for their departments, has naturally 


caused much discussion. 


Professor MacDowell declared that the fine arts are being 


slighted to a degree which chokes “‘idealism,’’ and creates “‘ materialists,’’ and when Presi- 
dent Butler refused seriously to consider his scheme for the rehabilitation of these branches 
in the curriculum, he declined to continue his association with the university. Both 
professors were popular at Columbia, and Professor Woodberry, in particular, had a very 





strong student following. 


MR. MACDOWELL, IN THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Unless the students leave their colleges—and 
in this I include those for women—with some 
trace of idealism and some love for art, the uni- 
versity is not complete, and the higher education 
is lamentably lacking in one thing that is very 
important in the world, and that is idealism. A 
great majority of college courses tend mainly 
toward fitting students for the material battle 
oflife. The fine arts, with their ideal suggestion 


Some of the significant comment on the case is as follows: 


EMELIE FRANCES BAUER, IN THE MUSICAL LEADER 
AND CONCERT-GOER 


The university has never been regarded as a 
creative force, but more as a developing one. 
For this reason it is not easy to see why Mr. Mac- 
Dowell should expect the college or university 
to create an art atmosphere in this country, as 
the college does not create the education of the 
country. That must be, and is, well done by the 
public schools of America. 
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are not considered necessary for this and are con- 
sequently neglected in universities. I believe 
that music should never be treated alone but 
only in conjunction with the fine arts, namely, 
belles lettres, literature, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. The knowledge of these when a 
man leaves college need not be technical and exact 
in every way, but it should be general knowledge 
of such a character that he can recognize the 
poetic inspiration of the best in art. My scheme 
for the betterment of this condition is to make 
the entering examination include the fine arts. 
It may be very broad and not at all technical. 
Then, again, no man should be allowed to get his 
degree of B.A. without having taken courses in 
the fine arts. 
NEW YORK EVENING POST 


All our college graduates and many of our uni- 
versity doctors are complete barbarians, if lack 
of intelligent enthusiasm for the arts is to serve 
as a criterion of barbarism. In nearly all our 
academic communities the gentlemen who are 
shaking the sordid Morningside dust from their 
artistic sandals would find themselves equally 
strangers, speaking a language hardly under- 
standed of their colleagues. One cannot say 
that, while the man who studies art history is 
an idealist, the student of higher mathematics 
is a materialist. Both studies may be pursued 
in the dry light of reason, or with passion. Prob- 
ably this is precisely Mr. MacDowell’s point when 
he deplores the “‘barbarism”’ of highly trained 
Columbia graduates. They need, he thinks, 
a kind of instruction which both liberates the 
emotions and teaches to try the spirits, whether 
they be of good or evil. Such teaching can be 
given only by a great and generous personality. 
It is true that, as President Schurman avers, 
you can no more create such a teacher than you 
can produce a sculptor or composer. But a uni- 
versity may at least cherish such an instructor 
when he is found. Such men are priceless. 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


Endowments they (the college presidents) 
can understand and scholarship they can appre- 
ciate, but of the deeper and gentler culture that 
mere scholarship can not give they have no notion. 
One has only to look over the kind of work which 
many of our universities exact of students of a 
subject like English to see how carefully any 
spark of ideality is suppressed in the mind of the 
novice. Instead of being nourished on great 
literature, he is fed on dry husks, set to some 
dull mechanical task of counting the nouns and 
verbs of some great writer whose nouns and verbs 
have never been counted, and might get on very 
well without being counted. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 


Time may have been wasted in the past by 
excessive devotion to ancient modes of South 
Nevertheless, the ideals of the great medieval 
universities and the aspirations of the renaissance 
were not wholly vain, and the real problem of 
modern education should be not to supplant 
these ideals and aspirations, but to supplement 
them with the scientific method of modern ties. 
With art and literature relegated to the back- 
ground university training, whatever else it may 
be, is not liberal education. 


PROF. THOMAS R. LOUNSBURY OF YALE, IN PUBLIC 
OPINION 


The fallacy which pervades nearly every dis- 
cussion of higher education is the assumption 
that the college or the university can somehow 
supply to its students qualities in which they are 
lacking. Its inability to do this is most noticea- 
ble in literature, music, and art. A fact of his- 
tory can be memorized; a mathematical problem 
can be solved; a passage in a foreign tongue can 
be translated and construed. In these, and 
matters like these, a certain mastery of the sub- 
ject can be imparted by direct pressure upon the 
student. But appreciation of a great work of 
literature or music or art can never be commu- 
nicated by direct instruction. It is always a 
growth, and never in any instance partakes of the 
nature of an instantaneous act. Ifthe American 
boy ever learns generally to display a fondness 
for literature or music or art, the foundation for 
the feeling must be laid in his early years in his 
own home. If the bent in that direction is not 
given during the most impressionable period of life 
the chances are that he will continue to be to 
the end what he has been called, a barbarian; 
and all the universities in the world could not 
change him in this particular. 


PRESIDENT SCHURMAN OF CORNELL 


(At the Cornell Banquet in New York City.) 

Our “‘ young barbarians,’’ Mr. MacDowell con- 
tends, should be humanized by the study of 
music, painting, sculpture, architecture, and belles 
lettres. And as no institution prescribes those 
studies, Mr. MacDowell draws the cheerless con- 
clusion that ‘‘the general tendency of modern 
education is toward materialism.” 

Now, the first observation I should make on 
this indictment is that no institution can train 
up poets, musicans, painters, or other artists in 
the absence of natural endowments, and these 
endowments are much rarer than the aptitudes 
for intellectual pursuits. But, given the re- 
quisite artistic capacity, it is to be developed 
and trained by doing rather than by knowing; 
so that the studio or conservatory, and not the 
pocsctnge | classroom or laboratory, seems the 
proper place for its cultivation. The most we 
can do is to bring the creations of artistic genius 
to the notice of our students, endeavor to inter- 
pret these creations to them, and strive to pro- 
duce in their undeveloped artistic sense some 
response which shall be the beginnings of a new 
and richer life. There is a fundamental fallacy 
underlying Mr. MacDowell’s position; for him 
“‘idealism’’ means the study of art, and ‘“ma- 
terialism’’ the study of any other subject or sub- 
jects. The student of languages, history, eco- 
nomics, politics, a: mathematics or 
science is, in this terminology, a materialist; the 
man who takes ‘at least two courses in fine 
arts”’ is an idealist! No wonder Mr. MacDowell 
finds the tendency of modern education is toward 
“‘materialism.”” Idealism is not, as Mr. Mac- 
Dowell assumes, the monopoly of the artist. To- 
morrow is the day on which Lincoln and Darwin 
were born ninety-five years ago,and on which Kant 
died 100 yearsago. None of these men had much 
artistic sensibility; yet Darwin is an idealist in 
science, Kant is an idealist in philosophy, and 
Lincoln is an idealist in morals and politics, 
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Although American sympathy is strongly with Japan in the present war, 


— — several newspapers are at pains to call attention to what has been con- 
ean bag sidered the marked friendliness of Russia to the North during our Civil 
— War, and to urge that attitude as a reason for being at least perfectly fair 


to the Czar’s cause at present. Whatever should be the feeling in all sections of the coun- 
try about this attitude of Russia during our great struggle, the fact that it did not appeal 
very strongly to the people of the Confederate States makes it a little strange that the 
historical editorial writers, who are urging our past obligations to Russia, have not strength- 
ened their case by citing the action of Catharine II in refusing to permit the enlistment of 


her troops against the Colonies in the Revolutionary War. This act was certainly one 
which should call forth the gratitude of all Americans, without regard to their sectional 


sympathies. 


The following are the two most striking opinions as to our obligation to Russia on the score 


of the Civil War incident: 


SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN 


There is no fact of our history better estab- 
lished than the very helpful friendliness of the 
Russian government to the North during our 
Civil War. In this réle of friend abroad no 
other power equaled Russia. Ex-Secretary of 
State | ae W. Foster, in his book, ‘‘A Century 
of American Diplomacy,” sums it all up by 
saying :— 

Of all these nations the only stanch friend of 
the Union cause was Russia, all others being 
openly unfriendly or indifferent to the result. 
It was Russia that gave us the first notice, early 
in 1861, of the efforts of the French emperor to 
effect a coalition against us of the three great 
powers; she not only declined the coalition, but 
again, in 1862, when the formal proposition for 
European intervention was proposed, it was also 
declined. In the darkest days of the struggle 
her fleet appeared in American ports as an 
earnest of her friendship. 

It were bootless to enter the foolish contro- 
versy as to whether the Russian admiral came to 
New York and the Potomac river in 1863 with 
sealed instructions to use his guns, if need be, 
on the side of the Union. The significance of 
the visit of the Russian fleet was too obvious 
to merit a moment’s discussion. Neutral fleets 
are never sent to the ports of belligerents in that 
style on empty visits of courtesy. 


LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL 

The Russophiles are determined to prove not 
only that Russia has been our friend, but that 
forty years ago she kept a fleet at New York 
for the special purpose of heading off unfriendly 
action by France and Great Britain, and that 
the fleet was to be at the disposal of the United 
States if it was wanted. 

The Russian admiral is said to have had sealed 
orders, which he was to open on the happening 
of a certain event, but what that event was no- 
body in this country knew then and nobody 
knows now. 

It has also been repeatedly said that Russia 
intervened for our benefit in the darkest hour 
of the war. The fleet arrived in October, 1863, 
and the determination to send it must have 
been made at least a month or two earlier. 
Consequently, this act of friendship occurred 
shortly after the great Federal victories of July, 
1863, at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, when the 
prospects of the Confederate States were be- 
coming very dark. 

The plain truth is that in 1863 and for years 
before and after that date Russia had a serious 
grievance against England and France on account 
of their stand against her in the Crimean War, 
and the treaty which followed it by which she 
was forbidden to keep warships in the Black Sea. 


That the passing of Senator Marcus A. Hanna, who died at Washington on 


Senator Hanna’s February 15, should have evoked much comment on his career and char- 
Place - acter, was inevitable. The eulogy pronounced by the venerable Dr. 
History Edward Everett Hale at Mr. Hanna’s funeral has especial interest, and 

this interest is heightened by the sharp challenge of Dr. Hale’s estimate in the open letter 
addressed to him by William Lloyd Garrison. Another very striking personal expression 
is that of Mr. Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, whose caricatures of Senator Hanna 
as the embodiment of greed and brutality, with an ape’s cranium, mere slits for eyes, 
and always clad in a dollar-mark checked suit, became so well known in the campaign 





of 1896. 


HOMER DAVENPORT IN THE NASHVILLE (TENN.) 
BANNER 

Senator Hanna is the best example of what I 
have frequently said, that ‘‘no honest man need 
fear cartoons.’”’ He has been viciously and at 
times brutally cartooned since 1896, and has 
risen under the lash of the cartoonist till to-day 
he is the strongest man in American politics. 


NEW YORK EVENING POST 

To invest money in politics as in a mine or rail- 
road, and to look as confidently for the pe- 
cuniary return; to appeal for votes on the basis 
of sheer material advantage; to cry up prosperity 
as the be-all and end-all of government; to 
vulgarize politics by making its watchwords 
the cries of the market and the slang of the 
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Senator Hanna has grown to be loved by the 
American-people almost as they loved McKinley, 
and should he pass away in his present illness a 
nation will mourn his loss. 


NEW YORK SUN 
He will be missed as his friend William Mc- 
Kinley has been missed—as one whose place there 
is none to fill. A great and forceful figure is 
gone out of our public life, the best type of the 
American politician, the natural and indis- 
pensable product of our political system, the in- 
strument, for good or evil, of its operation and 
its evolution. 


FROM A EULOGY BY COMMANDER BOOTH-TUCKER, 
OF THE SALVATION ARMY 

We have lost one of the stanchest of our friends in 
this country, a great man who was never ashamed 
to tell of his interest in us and to work for us. 
When I told him the men earned their living 
in the day and gave their spare time as soldiers 
for nothing he remarked that he liked the 
spirit. He was deeply interested in our colo- 
nization plan, and when my wife called on him 
to explain the needs of the Cleveland enter- 
prise, saying that $20,000 was needed, he im- 
mediately headed the list with a subscription of 
$1,000. The Consul said that he could further 
help if he would give her names of men who 
could be approached. In his own handwriting 
the Senator wrote these names. It was a magic 
document. When these men saw the Senator’s 
handwriting they subscribed at once, and the 
money was quickly realized. He was deeply 
interested in our hopes of establishing a world’s 
university, and particularly in our colonization. 
He had promised to introduce a bill to aid us in 
this. He was one of the grandest men in this 
country, big, broad, magnetic, lovable, under- 
standing wisely how to help. 


DR. HALE’S FUNERAL ADDRESS 


Those who knew him best loved him most, 
and those who knew him little loved him much. 
You speak of no one else as you go and come 
in these days, and this is the impression which 
is made, say on a man like me, almost a stranger 
tohim personally. I knew him very little. And 
yet I jfeel the power and the charm. Indeed, 
here is the difference between men—between 
these men who areserving themselves with every 
throb of the brain and every breath which 
they draw and move, and these men who are 
eager, who are passionate in their determination 
to enter into the infinite work, and to serve 
mankind. Here was no contriver, no schemer, 
no mere inventor, least of all was here any 
copyist. Here was a whole-souled child of God, 
who believed in success, and who knew how to 
succeed by using the infinite powers. He knew 
that faith and hope and love serve, if you 
would mine iron or smelt it or draw ,it into 
bars; and he was not afraid to trust in faith 
and hope and love if the business in hand were 
the governing of States, if “‘he did the thing that 
he was set to do.’’ And so when men tell us 
that this man more than any other could mediate 
between the men who provide the tools and the 
men who handle them, you understand what 
worked the miracle. You can work it yourself. 


gambler; to make of the electoral struggles of a 
free people an exciting game with huge and 
glittering money stakes—in a word, to put mer- 
cantile methods in the place of forensic, and to 
hold the best title to office to be the fact that it 
has been bought and paid for—this was the great 
political distinction of Mr. Hanna. He set about 
the first election of President McKinley in the 
spirit, and with many of the devices, of a finan- 
cier planning a vast combination. In fact, 
there was an almost ludicrous resemblance 
between his campaign for the nomination of 
Mr. McKinley and a skilful reorganization of a 
bankrupt railway. 

We wish to be entirely fair. . We do not doubt 
that Senator Hanna really wished to see every- 
body busy and contented. But it was his mis- 
fortune to seem to make meat more than life. 
Politico-financial promoters swarmed about 
him, as did also the unscrupulous politicians of 
whom he made use, and by whom he thought it 
a point of honor to stand in all their detected 
knaveries. 

BOSTON HERALD 

There is reason to believe that he was de- 
liberatety a corrupter of public morals in the 
use he made of money and of public offices to 
secure personal and party victories. His first 
requirement in a campaign was a vast fund of 
money, and his second was authority to distri- 
bute official rewards in case of success. Both 
these means of influencing voters he used 
lavishly, with no apparent regard for the ne- 
cessarily debasing influence of such campaigning. 


FROM WM. LLOYD GARRISON’S OPEN LETTER TO 
DR. HALE 


Dear Sir: Your recent eulogy of Senator 
Hanna at the Washington funeral services, 
wherein you extolled him as ‘‘a whole-souled 
child of God who believed in success and who 
knew how tosucceed by using the infinite powers,”’ 
if a true estimate, compels one to readjust his 
ideas either of the Ohio politician or of religion. 

Grief is rarely joined to dispassionate speech. 
But you were not under the spell of close friend- 
ship. Of him and his career, however, aside 
from his agreeable personality, you held a com- 
mon and undisputed knowledge. That con- 
ceded, how is your picture of the deceased to 
be reconciled with the reality? 

Whatever Senator Hanna’s personal merits 
or party value, it is undisputed that his political 
methods, now held up for admiration, would 
have been adjudged criminal had he applied 
them to private transactions. 

If these grave charges have weight, and Sena- 
tor Hanna’s defenders prefer justification to 
denial, the question recurs concerning the fit- 
ness of your eulogy. How could “a whole- 
souled child of God who believed in success and 
who knew how to succeed by using infinite 
powers’’ engage in such godless work and so 
misuse those powers for finite corruption? 

Unhappily, posthumous praise of unworthy 
men by worthy culogists is no rarity. It is rare 
that such culogy is ever adopted by the historian. 
It will not be in this instance. Rather he will 
record that in a degenerate day, through a 
degenerate party, the foes of democratic govern- 
ment essayed the subversion of the republic. 
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Mr. Cleveland’ “‘Democracy’s Outlook”’ is the title of an article (in the Saturday Evening 
rs mai on neg Post) wherein Mr. Grover Cleveland discusses at some length and with 
: * much emphasis what he considers the best policy for the Democratic party 
Bryan's Response ,, adopt for the coming national campaign. We present the most sig- 
nificant passages from the article, and set over against them the comments of Mr. Bryan, 
made in a newspaper interview. Apparently Mr. Cleveland’s endorsement of Mr. Bryan’s 





position on imperialism has not brought the two leaders much nearer together. 


FROM MR. CLEVELAND’S PLATFORM 


Trust ‘‘in my political associates’ will not per- 
mit me to overlook the meaning of the daily in- 
creasing unrest among our people, growing out 
of the startling and flippant abandonment by 
the party in power of our national traditions 
and maxims, its disregard of our national 
moral restraints, its inconsiderate tendency to 
set aside national good faith, its willingness to 
break away from safe and accustomed moorings 
and its contemptuous neglect of our national 
mission. Obsolete issues and questions no 
longer challenging popular interest should be 
manfully abandoned, and the presentment of 
our claims to the people’s confidence should be 
short, simple and courageous. Tariff reform 
should be demanded; and this demand should 
be intensified by a situation which plainly dis- 
closes the shelter and aid that existing tariff 
laws afford to huge monopolistic business com- 
binations which menace the sturdiness of our 
citizenship by closing against the individual 
the door of independent industrial enterprise. 
. . . It is not within the mandates of 
the Democratic creed that, even in consum- 
mating so noble an enterprise as this [the 
Panama Canal], the territorial rights of any 
other nation should be disregarded, or that our 
own national good faith should be subjected 
to reasonable suspicion. 


MR. BRYAN’S CRITICISM. CHICAGO RECORD 
HERALD’S REPORT. DESPATCH FROM ATLANTA 


“There is one thing Mr. Cleveland says that I 
heartily commend, and it is what I have urged 
for some time—that is, a platform that shall 
honestly state the party’s position and one that 
will mean exactly what it says; but the best 
time for him to have talked on imperialism was in 
1900, when he might have been of some service 
to the party, and his utterances on the subject 
now, taken in connection with his conduct, are 
only ‘sounding brass.’ 

“TI will give him credit for what he is trying 
to do when he shows some symptoms of De- 
mocracy deeper than the sounding platitudes 
with which he regales the public when the 
campaign is afar off. 

ATLANTA JOURNAL’S REPORT 

“Do you think Mr. Cleveland has stolen your 
thunder on the question of imperialism ?”’ 

‘Possibly he has stolen the thunder,”’ replied 
Mr. Bryan. ‘‘He would be more apt to steal the 
thunder than the lightning, for thunder makes 
a great deal of harmless noise, while the light- 
ning does the work. But the best time for him 
to have talked on imperialism was in 1900, 
when he might have been of some service to the 
party in defeating it. When he had a chance 
to do something he preferred to act with the 
corporations that controlled the Republican 
party.” 








The Woman Suffrage Convention 





From Two Standpoints 











While no volume was published last month of pre-eminent interest to women, the National 
Women Suffrage Convention which received such unusual attention at Washington, gave new impetus 
to women’s discussion of its never relaxing agitation. We present herewith two accounts of the 
Convention—one written by Priscilla Leonard, whose work for the Woman’s Anti-Suffrage League 
has been so peculiarly effective, and the other from Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman, the essayist and 
poet, now one of the editors of the ‘‘Women’s Journal.” 


The Ladies’ Battle........... By Priscilla Leonard 

The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the suffragists was held in Washington last 
month. It meets in Washington every other 
year, and the occasion is always a pleasant 
and semi-social one. Things react in this 
tangled world, and while the suffragist has 
not yet converted the average woman to 
suffrage, the average woman, in her quiet 
but irresistible way, has long ago converted 


® 


the suffragist from bloomers and_ short 
hair to the graces of dress. Susan B. An- 
thony, fifty odd years ago, would probably 
never have believed that on her eighty- 
fourth birthday she would hang back from 
mounting the platform to respond to the 
applause of the convention because, as she 
explained, ‘‘I’ve got on my walking skirt.” 

‘‘My!”’ replied Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton, ‘‘it’s remarkable how stylish some peo- 
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they grow older!’’ Times 


ple get as 
change, truly, and our suffragist sisters 
change with them. 

Mrs. Catt, the retiring president, is also 


a woman of great taste in dress. There 
was general regret at her resignation, for 
she has been a strenuous and efficient 
leader. In trying to combine home duties 
with leadership, however, Mrs. Catt has 
broken down, and is but the shadow of her 
former self. Miss Anthony was president 
for years, and thrived on it, but Miss An- 
thony has never had home cares, her sister 
doing the housekeeping. Now, on Mrs. 
Catt’s retirement, another single woman, 
without home cares, the Rev. Anna Shaw, 
takes up the reins. The suffragist doc- 
trine that women can fill any place in the 
world, however exacting, without detri- 
ment to home life or to themselves, seems 
hardly borne out by these facts. Mrs. Catt 
has done her duty by both home and the 
suffrage movement, and has broken under 
the double strain. 

The work isindeed strenuous. It would 
seem, in considering the reports made to 
the convention, as if one more such year 
of effort must result in something substan- 
tial. Yet there has been no material ad- 
vance reported since last year; and while 
the convention was in session, Massachu- 
setts, where women are most in the ma- 
jority, most educated, and most public- 
spirited, turned down a municipal suffrage 
bill (recommended by the Governor, too) 
without even a roll-call. A shrewd re- 
porter, following the old saying, ‘‘ Cherchez la 
femme,’’ searched out the opinions of the 
wives of the members of the legislative com- 
mittees, and found that nine out of ten 
were opposed to woman suffrage. Yet the 
suffragists began work in Massachusetts over 
fifty years ago. Their arguments are all 
known to Massachusetts women. But, 
as Mrs. Gilman truly said in the conven- 
tion, the suffrage movement finds its “‘tre- 
mendous battery of arguments”’ discharged 
“into thin air. What it has to overcome 
is not an argument, but a feeling.”” And 
that feeling is strengthened by the fact 
that the suffrage arguments, while con- 
vincingif their premises are granted, are 
met by equally convincing arguments, on 
the other side, against the premises them- 
selves. 

In the fifty years during which the suffra- 
gists have failed to convince their sisters 
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that the ballot is a blessing, all the reforms 
in which American women have really been 
interested have gone ahead triumphantly. 
The New York Post, in an editorial on the 
convention, remarks that suffrage conven- 
tions are “in their methods twenty-five 
years behind those of the clubwomen.”’ It 
was, perhaps, in recognition of this fact 
that the convention recommended that 
suffragists should henceforth throw them- 
selves, in an organized way, into any civic, 
charitable or educational work in their 
neighborhoods, and thus persuade women 
who are doing these things to help suffrage 
in its turn. The policy before this has 
been to work for suffrage only, on the plea 
that without the ballot women can ac- 
complish nothing. But the glaring fact that 
women are accomplishing tremendous re- 
sults through their clubs and organizations, 
without the ballot, has fairly knocked away 
this theory from under the _ suffragists’ 
feet. 

Another recommendation is that a great 
effort be made to enroll women, by simple 
pledge cards, in the suffrage associations 
during the coming year, to overcome the 
statement that women do not want the bal- 
lot. This recommendation, practically, cov- 
ers the whole field. Everybody knows that 
if next year’s convention could convince 
America that it represented the American 
woman, it could ask for limited or unre- 
stricted suffrage, in any way, shape, or form, 
and obtainit. It is not the tyrant man who 
is keeping woman from the ballot-box. It is 
a ‘‘ladies’ battle’’ that the suffragists are 
fighting. Suffrage does not appeal to the 
average woman, and so it hangs fire. One 
fair delegate from Alabama told the con- 
vention that ‘‘no one faints at the mention 
of woman suffrage, and the time is coming 
when they will smile.’”’ That is just the 
trouble. Lovely woman already dismisses 
the ballot with a smile, and cares not at all 
for arguments pro and con. 

The report of the press work done last year 
was an interestng feature of the convention. 
Over 93,000 general articles were sent to 
papers all over the land; fifteen States had 
special press agents; 10,800 special articles 
had been contributed to the large city 
papers. Six thousand notices of the conven- 
tion itself were sent to the press. Yet there 
was really very little’said about_the conven- 
tion in the newspapers, until just_the}wrong 
item came along—an item not prepared by 
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the suffragist press committee. But what 
newspaper could resist the dramatic con- 
trasts of the ‘‘Shafroth incident’’?? Whena 
suffrage convention announces as its sub- 
ject for the day ‘‘CoLorapo SPEAKS FOR 
ItsELF,’’ and when, at the same time, a 
representative from Colorado in Congress 
rises and resigns his seat because of election 
frauds in Denver, in which women repeaters 
and ballot-stuffers are proved by official re- 
cords to have taken part, what editor can 
miss the opportunity? In vain Congress- 
man Shafroth, next day, gallantly explained 
that there were few women in the frauds, 
compared to the men; in vain a Colorado 
woman suffragist asserted boldly that she 
‘‘would rather have one woman who voted 
twice than a man who didn’t vote at all’’; 
in vain the members of the convention se- 
cured every copy they could of the printed 
testimony, so that there shouldn’t be any 
left for the public. Every newspaper in the 
country pointed the moral and adorned the 
tale. All America smiled—and sighed— 
over the story, and the comments were still 
flying when the convention adjourned. 

The new president showed her mettle by 
amending the national hymn ‘ America’’ 
to read ‘‘Our Father, God, to Thee,’’ instead 
of ‘‘Our Fathers’ God, to Thee,’ insisting 
that the mothers were left out in the origi- 
nal version. Probably most women have 
sung the hymn without noticing this omis- 
sion. One thing is certain—that suffragist 
views do not prevent even the president of 
the association from being as _ illogically 
feminine as any woman alive. Most of us 
prefer the hymn as it is; most of us prefer 
life without the ballot; but then—it takes 
all kinds of people to make a world. 








An Advancing Cause. .By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


The thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association has been heldin Washington. The 
first organized demand for the rights of women 
was made in Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848. 

That first convention asked for woman 
the right of personal freedom, to acquire an 
education, to earn a living, to claim her own 
wages, to own property, to make contracts, 
to bring suit, to testify in court, to obtain 
a divorce for just cause, to possess her chil- 
dreri, to claim a fair share of property ac- 
cumulated during marriage. In many of 
our States all these rights are accorded ex- 
cept suffrage, in four we have even that. 


THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 


In the ‘History of Woman Suffrage” an 
answer is given to the natural inquiry why 
eleven out of twelve demands should be 
granted, and the twelfth so stubbornly re- 
fused; namely, that all these minor rights 
have rested on statute law, or the will of 
boards of trustees, or other groups of indi- 
viduals; whereas the right of suffrage rests 
on Constitutional Law. To confer this 
right involves a change in the Constitution 
of the State, of the nation, and that change re- 
quires the consent of a majority of the voters. 

No other nation is thus hampered by 
written constitutions; and therefore Aus- 
tralia and England have been enabled to 
confer the right of suffrage upon their citi- 
zens, while America must wait for this tre- 
mendous requirement of convincing the 
majority. 

Therefore, the. Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion labors on, in a campaign of education 
so extensive, so apparently interminable, 
that its great leaders have all died inthe 
harness save one—Miss Susan B. Anthony— 
without seeing the full accomplishment of 
their high purpose. 

The annual conventions are held each 
alternate year in Washington, because the 
quickest and surest way to secure woman 
suffrage is by an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. In this connection it should 
be remembered that it is only by an amend- 
ment—and a comparatively recent one, of 
1868, that women were excluded by the Con- 
stitution—by the arbitrary insertion of the 
word male. So the work goes on from year 
to year, in State and national capitals gath- 
ering in dignity, in breadth, and force of 
argument, in steadily increasing weight of 
evidence in favor, and in the widening ranks 
of great names of its upholders. 

This last convention was so strong in all 
these lines that one wondered once again 
at the lethargic inertia of the popular mind 
on this most vital subject. 

In London we hear recently of a city 
election going on without the participation 
of a large proportion of its voters—‘‘ this 
hawful hapathy”’ being loudly complained 
of by the peers. It is no news that most 
people are indifferent to large matters of 
public concern. Popular ignorance, popu- 
lar indifference, popular submission to in- 
justice, these are and always have been 
the chief enemies of the State; they make 
possible the helplessness of China, the pros- 
tration of India, and, with us, the continu- 
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ance of financial tyranny and dishonesty of 
measureless cOnsequence in evil. So we 
need not wonder that the presentation of 
the arguments for woman suffrage, of facts 
that support it, of most earnest pleading 
and most just demands, as heard in this 
thirty-sixth convention, should rouse small 
attention. 

Most people are too rapt in contemplation 
of their personal interests to have much 
mind space left for matters of such colossal 
importance as freedom and justice for half 
the world. 

The program presented by this conven- 
tion was worthy of all attention. The 
meetings were opened with prayer by minis- 
ters, male and female: Rev. Anna Shaw, 
Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, Rev. Marie 
Jenney Howe, Rev. Mary A. Safford, and 
Rev. Olympia Brown, with Rev. Alexander 
Kent, Rev. U. S. B. Pierce, Rev. V. L. Con- 
den (Chaplain House of Representatives), 
Rev. A. A. Mayo, D.D.; Rev. S. M. Newman, 
D.D.; Rev. John VanSchaick, and Rev. 
E. E. Hale, D.D., chaplain of the U. S. 
Senate. 

There was business in plenty, the work 
of theassociation, with its branches in thirty- 
two States, being well represented. The 
ease and promptness with which these great 
gatherings are managed isa lesson in itself 
as to the capacity of women. The reports 
of the State presidents were inspiring to the 
thoughtful listener, in their record of unfail- 
ing labor and devotion. 

This movement in its very nature is open 
to many minor errors of policy: the cur- 
rents of opposition are so many and so strong, 
and the baffling calm of dense indifference 
so confusing, that women would be far 
more able than men if they had made no 
mistakes in method; but under all, or over 
all, the great movement goes on, as sure of 
ultimate success as the progress of democracy. 

The most impressive features of the week 
were the presentations of fact from Colorado 
and Australia. 

The women from Colorado, when they 
pressed the president’s hand in the reception 
given us at the White House, had the pleas- 
ant sense that they could help to keep him 
there another term—or vice versa! These, 
and Mrs. A. Watson-Lister of Australia, are 
of more convincing value than the most 
earnest advocates of what should be; for 
they come to tell us of what is. 


’ 


How any ‘“‘anti’’ can hold up her head in 
the face of facts such as those presented by 
these free women is hard to see. 

They can, of course, assert tradition against 
progress, and feeling against reason—that 
is easy. That has been done from the be- 
ginning of history by the mass of the popu- 
lation. To presume that which has been, 
to object to that which is to be, seems the 
mission of the multitude from China down. 
But where a beautiful, graceful woman from 
the antipodal continent, with its glorious 
possibilities, comes to tells us of the smooth, 
comfortable workings of full suffrage for 
women in her country, one would think it 
ought to reassure the doubters. Mrs. Wat- 
son-Lister confesses to a sense of pained 
amazement that we, the women of America, 
whom they have always admired and fol- 
lowed, are still shut out from our own gov- 
ernment; and the women from Colorado 
spoke of the same feeling—a peculiar dif- 
ficulty in comprehending that these fine, 
strong Eastern women were still prevented 
from exercising that public duty which they 
have fulfilled for ten years. 

Hearings were given our committees 
of both the Senate and the House. After 
listening to the mass of evidence presented, 
the undeniable facts, the irresistible argu- 
ments, the plea for common justice, what 
comment, think you, was made by the 
Chairman of the Senate Committee—Sen- 
ator Bacon, of Georgia? He recommended, 
as the shortest way to attain our ends, that 
we convince the majority of women. He, a 
practical politician, considered it the short- 
est way to reach, by heaven knows what 
house-to-house methods, some 25,000,000 
unorganized women, and convince them of 
something which if they believed in they 
would still have no power to enforce! A 
singular method, and more suggesive of a 
desire to avoid responsibility than to pro- 
mote justice and the country’s good. 

He voiced, however, the one last and only 
argument of the “antis” that ‘“‘women do 
not want it.”” It is quite true that the mass 
of women, as the mass of men, are conserva- 
tive, ignorant, disinclined to move, and 
largely incapable of responding to the claims 
of great public advantage. All the other 
rights for which the woman’s movement 
stands have been granted without any such 
absurd condition. Why is it made condi- 
tional to granting this one? 























Theodore Roosevelt. Two New Books’® 








Two books devoted to the career and 
character of Theodore Roosevelt have just 
been published—‘‘The Man _ Roosevelt,” 
by Francis E. Leupp, and ‘‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Citizen,’’ by Jacob A. Riis. 
They have several points in common. 
Each book, practically from cover to cover, 
is decidedly eulogistic. Each author is 
at pains to declare, with emphasis, that 
he himself is solely responsible for what he 
has written; that nothing has been sub- 
mitted to the President. Each disclaims 
any intention to write a “biography,” 
declaring that what he has set down is 
based upon professional—that is, jourral- 
tstic—observation (for both writers are 
veteran newspaper men), and, upon per- 
sonal acquaintance with the man himself. 
That Mr. Leupp and Mr. Riis are warm 
friends of President Roosevelt is well under- 
stood. From the intimacy of their friend- 
ships with him has come much of the 
value of their narratives. 

In contrasting the two books it may be 
stated that the scope and spirit of each 
would be more clearly indicated if the 
titles were interchanged. The personal 
color, indeed, is by no means missing from 
Mr. Leupp’s book, ‘‘The Man Roosevelt;”’ 
but the stress is chiefly upon the Presi- 
dent’s rise in the political world; whereas, 
Mr. Riis, writing of ‘‘Theodore Roosevelt, 
the Citizen,’’ has emphasized the purely, 
even intimately personal note, and has laid 
bare his very deep admiration, which at 
times approaches absolute adoration of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s character. Considering the 
books strictly with regard to what each 
actually expresses, there would be no 
misrepresentation in naming Mr. Leupp’s 
work, ‘‘Roosevelt, The Faultless States- 
man,’’ and Mr. Riis’ ‘‘Theodore Roose- 
velt, My Hero and My Friend.” Cold 
criticism has never been a characteristic 
of the best biographies of living men, and 
*THE Man RoosEvELt. By Francis E. Aer 
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the reader gets a better insight into the 
character of a man from the glowing nar- 
rative of a friend, who relates personal 
incidents at first hand, than from the calmer 
judgments of an impartial critic, who has 
always been held at arm’s length. Al- 
though these volumes are not impartial, 
they contain the material out of which the 
judicial biographies of the future will be 
made. 

Mr. Leupp, for thirty years a newspaper 
man, and for many years Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York Evening Post, 
is a trained and keen observer of political 
events, whose style of writing is always 
clear and effective, and often graceful. 
His book is a much more systematic pre- 
sentation of the facts of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
career than is Mr. Riis’; and contains 
more political history. Mr. Riis writes 
about Mr. Roosevelt as he would talk 
about him—without premeditation and 
without reserve. His style at times lacks 
finish, but it is always lively and readable. 


Mr. Leupp’s Book 

In his very opening pages, Mr. Leupp 
presents a summary of Mr. Roosevelt’s pub- 
lic career, which shows in a striking way the 
operation of what has been called ‘‘Roosevelt 
luck.’’ ‘‘It is said that heaven helps him 
who helps himself,’”’ says Mr. Leupp. ‘‘ Heav- 
en has certainly been very kind to Theodore 
Roosevelt. Had he been elected mayor of 
the city of New York when he ran in 1886, 
he would undoubtedly have followed the 
local fashion of the day and sought a re- 
election at the end of his term, and thus 
been carried too far out of the track of 
Federal politics to have become a candi- 
date for Assistant Secretary of State under 
President Harrison. Had Secretary Blaine 
favored his appointment as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State, the President would un- 
doubtedly have appointed him, with the 
result that he would have been kept in 
perpetual eclipse by the greater luminary 
at the head of the department, as Mr. 
Wharton was; instead, a civil service com- 
missionership was offered him, and he ac- 
cepted it, and the free swing he had in that 
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place enabled him to become a national 
character, and paved the way for his later 
promotions. His old thirst to have a 
hand in the government of his native city 
came back to him after he had passed six 
years at Washington, and he yielded to 
Mayor Strong’s solicitation to become a 
member of the reorganized Police Com- 
mission. The result was disappointing, 
however, for in spite of a series of notable 
reforms, the influence of one of his col- 
leagues blocked so many of his projects 
for improvement that he was glad of the 
chance afforded by President McKinley’s 
election to go to Washington as Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy. In this position 
he was largely instrumental in bringing 
the Cuban controversy to a head and 
making ready for his experience as a 
soldier. Again observe the part played by 
mischance. If, when war came, he had 
obtained the place on the staff of General 
Fitzhugh Lee, for which he originally ap- 
plied, he would not have organized the 
Rough Riders and become the most pic- 
turesque figure in the volunteer army; and 
it was on his war record that he made his 
campaign for governorship of New York. 
Then came another bitter disappointment. 
He craved a second term as governor. The 
Republican managers in the State at large 
were resolved that he should not have it; 
for this reason, and in defiance of his pro- 
tests, they persisted in pressing him for the 
Vice-Presidency. He pleaded with his 
friends not to let him be sacrificed. 

It was an open secret that neither Mr. Mc- 
Kinley nor the recognized leaders in the 
convention wished him on the ticket at the 
outset. . . . He was elected to the office 
he did not wish, and had used every de- 
vice except flight to avoid. . . . Once 
more, through a tragic and abhorrent me- 
dium, the hand of destiny performed its 
work, raising him to the highest place in a 
nation of eighty million people. Call these 
reversals ‘luck’ if you will, the fact re- 
mains that had Theodore Roosevelt, at any 
stage, been discouraged by a rebuff, he 
would never have reached his journey’s 
end.”’ 

At this point, Mr. Leupp remarks that 
“within a few weeks we have witnessed 
an incident illustrative of this trait of di- 
rectness in the President’’—an episode 
which showed the application of his motto, 
‘*When in doubt what to do, go ahead.”’ 


“TI refer to the Panama episode. 

We may dismiss at the outset the idea that 
the secession of Panama was a surprise to 
the rest of the world. Perhaps, 
as his critics assert, he showed indecent 
haste in warming over the funeral-baked 
meats to furnish forth the marriage tables. 
Be that as it may, what he did he did 
without concealment, without hesitancy, 
without quibbling, without apology. . . .” 


CIVIL-SERVICE ACHIEVEMENTS 


The chapter, ‘‘ Knight Errant of Civil-Ser- 
vice Reform,’’ the author devotes to a de- 
scription of some of Mr. Roosevelt’s achieve- 
ments in the field wherein he first became 
famous. He received his appointment as 
a commissioner in 1889, and Mr. Leupp 
goes on to say: ‘‘No member of Congress 
thereafter ventured a mistaken comment 
on the merit system, without receiving 
by the next mail a cordial invitation to 
come down to headquarters and explore 
the whole business to his heart’s content.”’ 
A paragraph in a newspaper to the effect 
that only Republicans need apply for gov- 
ernment positions under a Republican ad- 
ministration instantly brought a charac- 
teristic response from Mr. Roosevelt. He 
invited all the representatives of Southern 
newspapers in Washington to meet him, 
and to them he said: ‘‘I wish each of you 
would publish in the most emphatic man- 
ner the statement that it is my desire that 
the young men of the South should come 
forward, irrespective of politics, and take our 
examinations, and that they will 
be appointed according to their deserts 
and in the regular order of appointment.”’ 
Another shrewder and even more effective 
stroke was “chopping off with one blow 
the districts represented by the men who 
had refused to vote the necessary money”’ 
for carrying on the commission’s examina- 
tions. ‘‘There was loud chatter,” says 
Mr. Leupp, ‘‘about ‘impeachment’ and 
‘removal,’ and what not, but the bold 
stroke carried the day, and the commis- 
sion got its money after that.” 


BE PEACEABLE—BUT GET READY TO FIGHT 


The chapter, ‘‘War and Peace,” gives 
the author’s estimate of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
attitude on the general subject of war and 
war-like demonstrations. He insists that 
the President is by no means a lover of 
war for war’s own sake. He states what 
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he understands to be the President’s phi- 
losophy on this subject, reducing it to 
several propositions, the salient one of 
which is that ‘“‘peace, bought at the price 
of concessions to force which has only in- 
justice behind it, is as unrighteous as war 
waged for the deliberate purpose of im- 
posing injustice upon others.”’ — 
‘‘War and the chase are occupations in- 
separably associated in the activities of 
primitive man. Mr. Roosevelt does not 
believe in getting too far away from primi- 
tive man. .. He does not ride 
and hunt to kill time, but to prepare him- 
self for the larger things of his career. 
Physical soundness he puts at the basis of 
all effective effort in the world. ‘ 
What is true of the individual he regards 
as true of the nation. 


SOUTHERN POLITICS AND THE NEGRO 
QUESTION 


Chapter XIII, on ‘‘The South and the 
Negro,” is an especially interesting one just 
now. ‘‘On his accession to the presidency 
just one thought possessed his mind re- 
specting the South: If he could not in his 
own term break its solidity, he could at 
least set the solvent forces at work so that 
this section would take its place politically 
with the others under some succeeding 
administration.’”’ The author takes up in 
this connection the incident of Booker T. 
Washington being entertained at dinner 
at the White House by the President. 
He declares that the affair “was not of 
Mr. Washington’s seeking,”’ that the Presi- 
dent had sent for him ‘‘to consult him on a 
special subject,” and that Mr. Washington 
wanted to have the fact of meeting kept 
out of the newspapers, lest it ‘‘might lay 
him open to the suspicion of having po- 
litical ends to serve and thus interfere with 
his educational work” (to quote the au- 
thor). Mr. Leupp says he suggested a 
plan which would have worked out this 
result had it not been for the fact that ‘‘it 
was a custom, devised for the convenience 
of the local press, to furnish to the door- 
keepers the names of all guests received by 
the President out of office hours.’’ In this 
way the fact got into the newspapers, first 
in the form of a four-line paragraph in 
the Washington Post. But for the com- 
ment on this notice, as Mr. Leupp says, no 
trouble would have resulted, and he adds: 
“The South has itself—or its torrential 


journalism—to thank for the commotion 
aroused among the negroes by the news. 
Mr. Washington was not the only negro 
who had enjoyed the hospitalities of the 
White House. Moreover, Mr. Roosevelt 
was the first Republican President since 
the Civil War, not excepting Mr. Hayes, 
who had gone vigorously into the work 
of restoring the South to its heritage of 
full membership in the Union, with due 
regard for the wish of the superior race to 
rule.”” To this incident, and to the uproar 
over the appointment of Dr. William D. 
Crum to be collector of customs at Charles- 
ton, Mr. Leupp devotes about fourteen 
pages in explanation and justification of 
the President’s course. He closes the 
chapter by describing a reception given at 
the White House in the fall of 1903 to the 
bishops and clergy of the Protestant 
Episcopal denomination, then in session 
in Washington. ‘‘Among those who re- 
sponded were a negro archdeacon from 
North Carolina, with his wife, and the ne- 
gro rector of a flourishing parish in Mary- 
land,’’ who mingled freely with the other 
guests, ate, drank, and chatted with them. 
““Yet,’”’ says Mr. Leupp, ‘the Southern 
ministers and bishops did not seem to be 
at all disconcerted, and not a Southern 
newspaper raised its protest at their share in 
this crime against Caucasian civilization!”’ 


AS TO EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE 


In the chapter on ‘‘Capital and Labor” 
the author says that Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘has 
never discouraged combinations of capi- 
talists except where they have violated 
the law,’’ and, ‘“‘by parity of reasoning, he 
has not only not discouraged, but has 
freely encouraged, combinations among 
wage-workers, though always drawing the 
line sharply at the point where, in his 
opinion, they tended to substitute tyr- 
anny for fair play or lawlessness for hon- 
orable self-assertion.’’ In the same chap- 
ter there is a full discussion and a strong 
commendation of the President’s policy 
in the matter of the great anthracite coal 
strike. ‘‘A demagogue,’’ says the author, 
‘would have listened to only one side of 
the quarrel; if he interfered at 
all, it would have been by convening Con- 
gress in extraordinary session in the midst 
of a political campaign. . . A man 
who was not actually a demagogue, but 
merely timid, would have waited till Con- 
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gress assembled, and shifted to its shoulders 
the responsibility of dealing with the strike; 
but Congress would not assemble till De- 
cember, and by that time the whole North- 
ern country would have made its plunge 
into a winter without fuel.’’ A chapter is 
given to the President’s attitude toward 
trusts, tariff and imperialism. As to the 
trusts, Mr. Leupp says the President’s 
policy may be summarized as follows: 
‘“‘Enforce such laws as we have now, be- 
cause they are laws, and lay the foundation 
for the just enforcement of these, and for 
their modification or im- 
provement wherever 
necessary, by requiring 
the great industrial com- 
binations to tell us just 
what they are doing.’” 
As to the tariff, Mr. 
Roosevelt's decision was 
to be ‘‘a Republican 
first, and a free-trader 
afterward. He 
still remains, however, a 
tariff reformer within 
Republican lines.” 


r 


IMPERIALISM 


Mr. Leupp seems to 
be less clear as to the 
President’s attitude to- 
ward imperialism. 
‘‘Personally,” he says, 
‘“‘T have never heard or 
read a word of his that 
showed his expectation 
of permanent retention 
of subject colonies,’’ and 
he translates Mr. Roose- 
velt’s expression about 
the ‘‘ flag ‘staying put’”’ 
as really meaning that 
the flag ‘‘once planted 
anywhere in accordance 
with the laws of war or a peaceful compact, 
shall never be forcibly hauled down by an 
element hostile to the principles it repre- 
sents.”’ 

In the last chapters, Mr. Leupp gets 
more into the domain of pure personality, 
which Mr. Riis (from his point of view) 
exploits so thoroughly. Of his own work, 
the author says: ‘‘The reader was duly 
warned in its preface that it was not to be 
abiography. It is not even a well-balanced 
and fully colored portrait. I have 
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aimed not to argue his cause, but simply 
to present as honest a sketch as I could of 
the Theodore Roosevelt I have known.” 


Mr. Riis’ Book 


Mr. Riis’ attitude toward President 
Roosevelt is clearly stated in one of his 
opening sentences: ‘I shall be speaking,” 
he writes, “largely to the young, whose 
splendid knight he is, himself yet a young 
man filled with the high courage and brave 
ideals that make youth the golden age of 
the great deeds forever.’’ The biography 

is of the kind which a 

7 loving member of Mr. 

Roosevelt’s family 

would write. It is in 

this fashion that he out- 

lines the President’s 
early life: 

‘‘He was not a strong 
child—from earliest in- 
fancy liable to asthmatic 
attacks that sapped his 
vitality and kept back 
his growth. . But 
in the frail body there 
lived an _ indomitable 
spirit before which had 
risen already visions of 
a man with a horse and 
a gun, of travel and 
adventure. . . . He 
would be a pathfinder, 
a hunter. And 
to become strong be- 
came presently the busi- 
ness of his life. One 
might unite the calling 
of a naturalist, a pro- 
fessor, with the inter- 
est of ahunter. So ran 
hisdreams. At Harvard 
he became instantly a 
favorite with his class of 
a hundred and seventy-odd. They laughed 
at his oddities, at his unrepressed enthu- 
siasms, at his liking for Elizabethan poetry, 
voted him ‘more or less crazy’ with true 
Harvard conservatism, respected him high- 
ly for his scholarship on the same solid 
ground, and fell in even with his notions 
for his own sake. . He played polo, 
did athletic stunts with the fellows, and 
drove a two-wheeled gig badly, having no 
end of good times in it. The am- 
bition to be a naturalist and a professor 
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clung to him still, but more and more the 
doings of men and of their concerns began 
to attract him.’’ He was a student by 
instinct, says Mr. Riis, with a faculty for 
becoming intensely absorbed in any sub- 
ject that interested him, and these char- 
acteristics he frequently exhibits to-day. 
“In all the wild excitement of the closing 
hours of the convention that set him in 
the Vice-President’s chair he, alone in an 
inner room, was reading Thucydides, says 
Albert Shaw, who was with him.”’ 


FIGHTING CORRUPTION AT ALBANY 


In the chapter, ‘‘Early Lessons in Poli- 
tics,’’ Mr. Riis gives a vivid picture of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s first campaign, which resulted 
in his being sent to the New York State 
Legislature, and of his picturesque career 
at Albany. ‘‘There was no need of my 
asking him how he happened to go into 
politics,’ says Mr. Riis, ‘‘for how he could 
have helped it, I cannot see; but I did. 
He thought awhile. ‘I suppose for one 
thing, ordinary, plain every-day duty sent 
me there to begin with. But more than 
that, I wanted to belong to the governing 
class, not to the governed. When I said 
that I wanted to go to the Republican 
Association, they told me that I would 
meet the groom and the _ saloon-keeper 
there; that politics were low, and that no 
gentleman bothered with them. ‘‘Then,”’ 
said I, ‘‘if that isso, the groom and the sa- 
loon-keeper are the governing class and 
you confess weakness. You have all the 
chances, the education, the position, and 
you let them rule you. They must be bet- 
ter men;’” and I went.’” In _ glowing 
language Mr. Riis tells of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first term in the Legislature and how he 
fought and pilloried the ‘‘elevated rail- 
road ring that had been guilty of un- 
blushing corruption involving the Attorney- 
General of the State and a judge of the 
Supreme Court. . He asked his elders 
on the Republican benches what was to 
be done about it. Nothing. Nothing? 
Then he would inquire publicly. They 
ran to him in alarm. Nothing but harm 
could come of it to him and to the party.” 
On the floor of the Assembly (April 6, 
1882) Roosevelt made an impassioned 
speech, in which he demanded the im- 
peachment of Judge Westbrook of New- 
burg. ‘‘He called thieves thieves, regard- 
\ess of their millions; he slashed savagely 
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‘ence in the Legislature, Mr. 











at the judge and Attorney-General.’’ The 
Assembly declined to take up the charges, 
and ‘‘young Mr. Roosevelt”’ was again urged 
to be ‘‘sensible.’’ ‘‘He snapped his teeth 
together and defied the party leaders,’ 
and kept right on, with the result that 
eight days afterward the Assembly car- 
ried his motion demanding an investigation 
by 104 to 6. The corruptionists escaped, 
to be sure, for the committee made a white- 
washing report, “but the testimony was 
damning and more than vindicated the 
attack.”’ 

Of Mr. Roosevelt’s subsequent experi- 
Riis also 
writes very interestingly. As Speaker he 
found himself deserted and practically 
powerless. But, he told Mr. Riis, ‘‘I looked 
the ground over and made up my mind 
that there were several excellent people 
there, with honest opinions of the right, 
even though they differed from me. I 
turned in to help them, and they turned to 
and gave mea hand. And so we were able 
to get things done.’’ And this ‘‘best-he- 
could”’ policy, as Mr. Leupp calls it, he 
put into practice again when he became 
Governor. Says Mr. Riis: ‘‘ They grumbled 
because he would ‘see the party bosses.’ 
Of course he would—see anybody that 
could help him get thingsdone. . . . If 
he could make the machine work with him 
for good, he had killed two birds with one 
stone. I have an amused recol- 
lection of one band of visiting statesmen 
that filed into the Executive Mansion with 
grave, portentous mien, just as the Governor 
and I stole down the kitchen stairs to the 
sub-cellar to visit with Kermit’s white 
cats, that were much better company. 
The Governor knew their names, their 
cage, and all their ‘points,’ which were 
many, according to Kermit. They were fully 
discussed before we returned to the upper 
world of stupid politics.’ 

Mr. Riis gives some interesting and sig- 
nificant unpublished history concerning 
Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude at the time such 
great pressure was brought to bear upon him 
to commute the death sentence of Mrs. 
Place. He himself made a special trip to 
Albany, as he was one of those who be- 
lieved that the woman should not be exe- 
cuted. He argued, expostulated, pleaded, 
but Mr. Roosevelt would not flinch; the 
sentence was just and must be carried 
out. ‘‘After I got back home he sent me 
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a letter which I may not print there. 
One sentence in it I have no right to with- 
hold, for it turns the light on his character 
and way of thinking as few things do: 

‘** Whatever I do, old friend, believe it 
will be because after painful groping I see 
my duty in some given path.’”’ 


HIS CIVIL SERVICE AND POLICE REFORMS 


In the chapter entitled ‘‘The Fair Play 
Department,’ the author reviews Mr. 
Roosevelt s career as a Civil-Service Com- 
missioner. ‘‘He was there to do a work 
he thoroughly believed in, that was one 


Photo by Arthur Hewitt 


Roosevelt regretfully accepting his resig- 
nation. ‘You are certainly to be con- 
gratulated,’ he wrote, ‘upon the extent and 
permanency of civil-service reform methods 
which you have so substantially aided in 
bringing about. The struggle for its firm 
establishment and recognition is past. Its 
faithful application and reasonable ex- 
pansion remain, subjects of deep interest 
to all who really desire the best attainable 
public service.’’’ And naturally the au- 
thor writes with much enthusiasm of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s achievements at police head 
quarters in New York City. ‘‘ Elsewhere 





SAGAMORE HILL 


THE PRESIDENT’S SUMMER HOME AT OYSTER BAY, L. I. 


thing. The enemies of the cause found it 
out quickly. For every time they struck, 
the Commissioner hit back twice. 

Roosevelt was never a stickler for the 
letter of anything. I know that perhaps 
better than anybody. I think it 
likely it was the recognition of this quality 
in the man, the entire absence of pedantry 
in his advocacy of reform, that won the peo- 
ple over to him as much as anything. 

The outcome of it all? Figures convey no 
idea of it. President Cleveland put 
it more nearly right in his letter to Mr. 


I have told you how we became acquainted ; 
how he came to my office one day when I 
was out and left his card with the simple 
words written in pencil upon it: ‘I have 
read your book, and I have come to help.’ 

The book was ‘‘ How the Other Half Lives.’ 
Then follows a vivid account of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s battle for the enforcement of the 
laws and for honesty and honor in the 
Police Department. ‘Roosevelt, won. 
He conquered politics and stopped law- 
breaking; but the biggest victory he won 
was ever the cynicism of a people so 
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steeped in it all that they did not dream it 
‘could be done. . . . He made a large 
part of my life in Mulberry street, and by far 
the best part. When he went, I had no 
heart init. . . . We had all the am- 
munition for the fight, the law and all, 
‘but there was no one who would dare begin 
it till he came.”’ 

As to Mr. Roosevelt’s war policy, Mr. 

Riis declares: ‘‘There was not a trace of 
self-seeking or of jingoism in Roosevelt’s 
attitude, unless you identify jingoism with 
the stalwart Americanism that made him 
write these words the year before: ‘Every 
true patriot, every man of statesmanlike 
habit, should look forward to the time 
when not a single European power shall 
hold a foot of American soil.’ 
When it came to picking out the man who 
was to command in the East, where the blow 
must be struck, Roosevelt picked Dewey. 
They laughed at him. Dewey was a ‘dude,’ 
they said. . . . Roosevelt told them 
no—he would fight. And he might wear 
whatever kind of collar he chose, so long 
as he did that.”” Inthis chapter, ‘‘ The Clash 
of War,” and in the following one, ‘‘ Roose- 
velt and His Men,’’ Mr. Riis tells the fa- 
miliar story of the Rough Riders and of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s relations with his men. 
The story is eloquently told, and reflects 
from almost every line Mr. Riis’ intense 
admiration of the Colonel of the Rough 
Riders. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS 


Of pure personality, or personal esti- 
mate, there is, as we have said, much in 
Mr. Riis’ pages. In one place he writes: 
‘‘But about himself. You know how he 
looks. To my mind, he is as handsome a 
man as I ever saw, and I know I am right, 
for my wife says so, too; and that settles 
it. . . . By handsome I do not mean 
beautiful, but manly.”’ And again: 
‘‘Mere pride of opinion he has none. No 
one ever estimated his own powers, his 
own capacities, more modestly than he.”’ 
And in substantiation of an assertion that 
to him Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘always seemed as 
tender as a woman,” the author tells this 
story about a walk he took with the Presi- 
dent out at Oyster Bay: ‘‘It was after I 
had been sick, and someone had told him 
that I could not walk very fast, and must 
not, any more. Sol infer; for we had not 
gone five furlongs at the old clipping gait, 





he a little ahead, thrashing through the 
bushes, when he suddenly came back 
and, taking my arm, walked very slowly, 
telling me something with great earnest- 
ness, to cover up his remorse.”’ 

Then there are several stories illustrative 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s fondness for children— 
these for example: ‘‘The children came to 
his car to take him to church (in a little 
Kansas prairie town), and when the people 
had all been seated two little girls for whom 
there was no room stood by his pew. He 
took them in and shared his hymn-book 
with them, and the three sang together. ... 
They were not afraid or embarrassed; he 
was just their big brother for the time... , 
Then I see him as he stood that day on the 
car platform at Greenport, shaking hands 
with the school children that came swarm- 
ing down just as the train was going to 
pull out. I see him spy the forlorn little 
girl, in a threadbare coat, last among them 
all, who had given up in dumb despair. .. . 
And I see him leap from the platform and 
dive into the surging tide like a strong 
swimmer striking from the shore, make a 
way through the shouting mob of young- 
sters clear to where she was on the out- 
skirts looking on hopelessly, seize and 
shake her hand as if his very heart were in 
his, and then catch the moving train on a 
run, while she looked after it, her pale, 
tear-stained face one big, happy smile. 
That was Roosevelt, every inch of him, 
and don’t you like him, too?’’ 


AT OYSTER BAY 


Intimately personal, too, are the glimpses, 
and more detailed descriptions, of the 
home life of the Roosevelts, both at the 
White House and at Oyster Bay. Of the 
summer home, Mr. Riis writes: ‘‘The 
President is boy with his boys there. He 
puts off the cares of state and takes a hand 
in their games; and if they lagged before, 
they do not lag then. The Presi- 
dent himself teaches his boys how to shoot; 
he swims with them in the cove and goes 
with them on long horse-back rides, starting 
sometimes before sunrise. . When he 
wants to be alone, he dons a flannel shirt, 
shoulders an ax, and betakes himself to 
some secluded spot in the woods where 
there are trees to fell. . The great day 
is when he goes camping with the boys... . 
A secluded spot alongshore is chosen, with 
good water and a nice sand beach handy, 
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and the expedition sets out with due se- 
crecy. . . . The President rolls up his 
sleeves and turns cook. ‘Um-m,’ says 
Archie; ‘you oughter taste my father’s 
beefsteak! He tumbles them all in to- 
gether—meat, onions, and potatoes—but, 
um-m! it is good.’ When the stars 
shine out in the sky overhead, they stretch 
themselves with their feet to the fire, roll 
up in their blankets,and sleep the untroubled 
sleep of the woods.” 

There is much appreciation of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, too, both as a mother and as a woman 
of deeply benevolent instincts. ‘‘I saw 


the White House upon her shoulders, was 
patiently cutting and sewing a half-dozen 
nightgowns for the little tortured limbs of 
her crippled friends, and doing it all her- 
self for love’s sake. She had brought them 
with her from Oyster Bay and finished 
them in the White House, where, I suppose, 
the church-fair woman thought she was 
being amused to keep from perishing of 
ennui.”’ 

‘“‘And now,” says the author, in one of 
his closing pages, ‘‘what does it all mean? 
Why have I written it? Just to boom 
Roosevelt for the Presidency in the election 
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not long ago in a newspaper,” says Mr. 
Riis, ‘‘that some thoughtless woman who 
had demanded of Mrs. Roosevelt a gift for 
a church fair, and had received a handker- 
chief hemmed by herself, had sent it back 
with the message that something better 
was wanted. At that very time the 
President’s wife, with six children whose 
bringing up she supervises herself, and with 
all the social burdens of the mistress of 


HIS FAMILY AT OYSTER BAY 


that comes soon? No, notthat. I shall re- 
joice to see him elected, and I shall know 
that never was my vote put to better use for 
my country than when I cast it for him... 

It matters less that Theodore Roosevelt is 
President, but it matters a good deal that 
the things prevail which he represents in 
the nation’s life. It never mattered more 
than at this present day of ours—right 
now.”’ George Gladden. 
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WHOOPEE! 


THE ARENA IS TAME IN COMPARISON 
—Cobb—Pittsburgh Dispatch 


—Williams—Boston Herald 
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MERELY A CASTLE IN THE AIR 
One puff from the old barbarian and the 
whole structure vanishes into nothingness 
—S pencer—The Commoncr 
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1868-1904—A UNIQUE TRANSFORMATION 
—Montreal Daily Ster 
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AT THE POLITICAL FAIR—WHICH IS IT? 
—Charles Nelan—New York Globe and Commercial Advertiser 
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F.T. RICHARD. 


UNCLE SAM ENTERS INTO THE EUROPEAN CONCERT 
—F. T. Richards—New York Evening Mai? 





THE STRENUOUS ONE WILL CATCH YOU, 


“LONG DELAYED—-NOW DIG!”’ - ' 
IF YOU DON’T WATCH OUT! 
—C. G. Bush—New York World >. G. Bush—New York World 
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WILL IT COME TO THIS? 


THE CITIZEN’S LAMENT 
—C. G. Bush—New York World 


Faster! Go faster, O time, in your flight! 
Let us have Spring again, nice, warm, and bright; 
I’m weary of plumbers, snow shovel and coal, 


And weather that chills both the body and soul. 
—N. McConnell—Toronto Saturday Night 
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AN ORIENTAL PERIL 
Suppose the Korean hat came in 
PP to fashion like CALL OFF YOUR DOGS OF WAR 


the Panama hat craze of recent memory? é . 
—Maybell—Brooklyn Daily Eagle <n Peavey 
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Helen Keller, who, despite 
Helen Keller Geafness and blindness, is 
rele completing a brilliant course 
Author at Radcliffe, has published a 
volume which stands out from other under- 
graduate productions almost as much as 
her life stands out from those of her appar- 
ently more favored associates. It is en- 
titled “Opti- 
mism’”’ and is re- 
viewed at length 
on another page. 
It is really not an 
undergraduate 
production, for 
Miss Keller’s life, 
short as it has 
been in years, is 
already long when 
measured by ex- 
periences—and it 
is experiences, as 
every truly edu- 
cated person 
knows, that give 
us our real educa- 
tion. A year ago, 
when her biogra- 
phy was pub- 
lished, the press 
contained many 
stories illustrat- 
ing the remark- 
able extent to 
which her other 
powers had been 
rendered more 
acute by her loss 
of sight and hear- Seivbicses 9¢3 
in £, an d new Copyright, 1903, by Whitman 
stories of the same HELEN 
sort continue to 
come from those who know her intimately. 
One fof them not hitherto published is 
from Princeton, where at a large reception 
given her, Miss Keller was able at its close 
to bid good-by to each guest, by name— 
with but one exception. In this one case 
Miss Keller expressed her embarrassment 
that she could not recall the name, and the 
guest remarked: ‘‘My name happened 
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not to be given you as I entered.’’ Miss 
Keller’s new volume proves that her spirit- 
ual senses have been as much quickened 
by her misfortunes as her physical senses. 
And: the deep peace, and even joy, with 
which she is able to look out upon life, 
makes her book one of the most helpful that 
has been published in many months. It 
is a book which 
awakens not only 
interest but love. 

The facts of 
Miss” Keller’s 
early life are, of 
course, widely 
known. It is 
interesting to 
recall, however, 
that she was born 
in Alabama in 
1880, and there- 
fore is but little 
older than the 
average student 
at graduation. 
She became deaf 
and blind in baby- 
hood, and knew 
absolutely noth- 
ing when at the 
age of seven Miss 
Sullivan became 
her teacher. Miss 
Sullivan’s won- 
derful success 
with her brilliant 
pupil—more won- 
derful even than 
Dr. Howe achiev- 
ed with Laura 
Bridgman—is 
none the less an 
added glory to Dr. Howe from whose school 
Miss Sullivan was a graduate. 





Since the coming of the 

Richard Russian composer Tschai- 
Strauss kowsky to this country in 

the spring of 1891, no com- 

poser of the first rank has visited America 
until this year. At the end of February 
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there arrived in New York Richard Strauss, 
the great composer and conductor, and his 
wife, the artist Pauline Strauss-de Ahna. 

A Strauss Festival has been given and 
the composer has led his own works at 
concerts of his own and in conjunction 
with other organizations, and he and his 
wife have given song recitals together to 
the delight of large audiences. 

Richard Strauss is the most prominent 
figure in the musical world of to-day, and 
although still a 
young man, has 
stirred up such 
discussion and 
argument by his 
bold and revo- 
lutionary the- 
ories and prac- 
tises, that one 
must hark back 
to the young 
Wagner and the 
then ‘‘music of 
the Future’’ for 
a parallel. 

Although he 
has originated 
no absolutely 
new forms in 
music, the dar- 
ing freedom 
with which he 
handles estab- 
lished forms, 
chiefly the sym- 
phonic—to- 
gether with his 
extraordinary 
skill in orches- 
tration, no in- 
strument appar- 
ently being 
without its tonal 
value in his 
mind in the 
structure of his 
‘*tone-poems’’—have caused him to be re- 
garded as a ‘‘path-finder’’ in music. These 
new ideas are expressed chiefly in his works 
for orchestra; or rather, should we say that 
they are more evident to the average lay- 
man in those works, than in hissongs? The 
latter are often of surpassing beauty, and 
are sung at his recitals by his wife. 

He is a slender young man, with high 
forehead, a wisp-y mustache, a serious 
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expression, rather ungainly, and not at 
all a ‘‘personage’’ in appearance. A quiet 
reserve is his chief characteristic as con- 
ductor—a sense of confidence being con- 
veyed to the listener by his small reliance 
on the printed score. His scores are in 
his mind, apparently, and he needs no out- 
side aid to reveal their contents. 

Strauss was born in Munich, June 11, 
1864, of musical parents, his father having 
been a horn player of renown in the Royal 
Orchestra at 
Munich. The 
young Richard 
showed his mu- 
sical aptitude 
very early, and 
from the first 
marked out a 
musical career 
for himself. 
That he should 
achieve the 
highest place in 
such a career 
and should be 
hailed as the 
‘‘ greatest living 
composer” 
within so short 
a period of 
active musical 
production, is 
little short of 
marvelous. His 
visit to this 
country, in con- 
nection with the 
ever-memorable 
productionof 
‘‘Parsifal,”’ to- 
gether with the 
visits of the six 
noted European 
conductors who 
have come over 
to conduct the 
Philharmonic Concerts, have combined to 
make the season just closing one of the most 
remarkable in the musical annals of this 
country. The season has been yet further 
signalized, and New York has been honored 
by the first performance in public of a new 
tone-poem by Strauss. The composers ex- 
act title (translated) is ‘‘Domestic Symphony 
Dedicated to my dear Wife and our Boy.” 
The work drew the undivided attention of 
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critics and music lovers, for, to quote the 
critic of the New York Times, ‘‘ whatever 
opinion may be held of Dr. Strauss’ 
musical ideals, of his methods, and of the 
results of them as embodied in his music, it 
is unquestionable that he is the foremost 
figure in the world of music to-day.” 





If only our artistic and liter- 
ary friends of the feminine 
persuasion might change 
their domestic relationship 
without being obliged also to change their 
names—how many 


Mrs. Everard 
Cotes 
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satiable and omniverous reader of every 
book and magazine she could obtain. She 
was educated at the Brantford Institute, 
fitting herself for a public school teacher, 
a vocation which she gave up after a short 
trial. Her next venture was into the field 
of journalism, where in the course of a few 
years she gained considerable valuable 
experience as correspondent and editorial 
writer for various Canadian and American 
newspapers. In 1888, in company with 
Miss Lily Lewis (now Mrs. Rood), Miss 
Duncan went on a journey around the 

world, writing let- 





of us would feel 
that we had not 
lost a delightful 
companion! Recall 
the number in 
recent years who, 
for the sake of a 
mere husband and 
the meager com- 
pensation of a 
‘““Mrs.’’, have partly 
or wholly sub- 
merged promising 
and brilliant ca- 
reers in domestic- 
ity. Some of them 
under the newname 
continue to delight 
the public, how- 
ever, and among 
them is the cheerful 
lady whose ‘‘ Mrs,” 
name heads this 
paragraph. Not 
many we _ think, 
however, will rec- 
ognize in it, 
although the lady 
has borne this name 
since 1891, the per- 
sonality of our old 
friend, Sarah Jeannette Duncan—the author 
of that truly delightful ‘‘A Social Depar- 
ture,” and the equally diverting and sprightly 
‘‘ American Girl in London.”’ 

By the courtesy of the publishers of her 
new book, ‘‘The Imperialist’’ (see review, 
Pp. 411), we are enabled to give our readers a 
brief sketch of Mrs. Cotes’ career. 

Mrs. Sarah Jeannette Cotes is the 
eldest daughter of Charles Duncan, Esq., of 
Brantford, Ontario, and was born in that 
city in 1861. As a child she was an in- 
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ters during her 
absence for a syn- 
dicate in the 
American and Ca- 
nadian press. Her 
book of travels en- 
titled ‘‘A Social 
Departure; or, 
How Orthodocia 
and I Went Round 
the World by Our- 
selves,’’ published 
in 1890, gained her 
immediate notice. 
This was followed 
by ‘‘The American 
Girl in London’’ 
(published __ origi- 
nally inthe ‘Ladies 
Pictorial’’), and 
this, afterward 
in quick succes- 
sion, by ‘‘A Daugh- 
ter of To-day,” 
‘““Vernon’s Aunt,”’’ 
“The Simple 
Adventure of a 
Mem Sahib,”’ ‘‘ The 
Story of Young 
Sahib,’”’ and ‘His 
Honoranda Lady.” 
The wit and brilliancy, and the keen sense 
of humor characteristic of Mrs. Cotes’ work, 
are an inheritance fromher Irish mother. In 
1891 Miss Duncan married Everard Charles 
Cotes of the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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sual fashion seems larger when measured 
by accomplishment than when measured 
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by promises. What he accomplished in 
securing the conviction of nearly twenty 
prominent city officers and corporation 
officers for receiving and giving bribes for 
public franchises, and later in exposing 
similar bribe-giving and bribe-taking in 
the State Legislature, have made him the 
candidate of the reform forces in the Demo- 
cratic party in Missouri for the governor- 
ship of the State. The bitterness of the 
fight which is being made against him by 
the political machine of St. Louis, and, in 
general, by the handlers of corruption 
funds in all parts of the State, indicates 
that a reform movement under his leader- 
ship is dreaded by all who now profit by 
the intimate relations between franchise- 
owning corporations and the politicians. 
In the city of St. Louis the machine will 
apparently be able to prevent the election 
of Fok delegates to the State Convention, 
and in some other places the enemies of 
Mr. Folk have adroitly pushed the candi- 
dacy of-local favorites, who are personally 
objectionable. But as the farmers of Mis- 
souri have realized the vindictiveness and 
the adroitness of the tactics that have 
been used against him by the city machines, 
their enthusiasm for Mr. Folk has risen. 
He has recently traversed the State, hold- 
ing large and enthusiastic meet ngs, in 
spite of the storms and the terrible cold. 


Congressman Vandiver says that ‘if Mr. 
Folk is not nominated, the Democrats 
cannot carry the State; but that if he is 
nominated three-quarters of the people in 
the State will vote for him.’ This, of 
course, is anti-election prediction; but it 
expresses the enthusiasm which a re- 
former can awaken who speaks by deeds 
rather than words. The moral movement 
which he leads has awakened the enthusiasm 
of the women of the State. When he spoke 
a few weeks since at Hardin College he 
was cheered at its close by the whole body of 
young women students, who sang in chorus: 
‘Joe Folk, Joe Folk, 
He’s our man; 
If we can’t vote, 
Our sweethearts can.”’ 

The enthusiasm of young women is a 
factor that counts in any election contest. 
Last month the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
released on bail John Turner, 
the English trade unionist ar- 
rested in New York City last October for 
the crime of ‘‘disbelieving’’ in organized 
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government. Ever since his arrest, Mr. 
Turner has been confined in prison, await- 
ing a final decision of the question whether 
in this country a man can be punished for a 
political belief. The act under which Mr. 
Turner was arrested was an amendment 
to the Immigration Law providing for the 
exclusion of ‘‘anarchists,’’ and plainly de- 
signed to exclude men like Czolgosz, who 
would use force to overthrow the govern- 
ment. But Mr. Turner does not believe 
in the use of force for any purpose. Shar- 
ing Tolstoi’s belief in the practicability 
of a society in which each person shall be 
governed only by the law within. The 
spirit in which Mr. Turner acceptéd his 
arrest, and his readiness to remain in 
prison here—instead of being shipped back 
to England—in order to test the question 
whether men enjoy the same freedom of 
speech in this country as in England, won 
for him the support of many prominent 
citizens of New York as well as of all the labor 
unions, and brought about a great mass 
meeting in Cooper Union to demand the 
repeal of so much of the act of Congress 
as made possible his arrest. In _ later 
months the labor unions in other cities 


took up his cause, and the agitation showed 
no signs of relaxing. The action of the 
Supreme Court, though not final, indicates 
that under our Constitution no law can be 
passed abridging freedom of thought. The 
fact that under the new act of Congress 
Count Tolstoi could not be brought to 
America without exposing him to arrest, 
and rendering all who invited him liable 
to heavy fine or imprisonment, awakened 
the public to the absurdity of the new pro- 
visions, and convinced it that a distinction 
must be made between ‘‘anarchists’’ and 
‘“‘anarchists.’”” In England Mr. Turner was 
an officer of the Shop Assistants’ (retail 
clerks) Union, and a prominent advocate 
of the early closing movement. His per- 

sonality is said to be singularly winning. 
Last month two congress- 

An ; 

, men who, since 1895, have 
Ungecsatented been steadily building up a 
Raeigyeton strong personal influence 
among their colleagues, were brought sud- 
denly to the attention of all the thoughtful 
people of the country. Mr. Shafroth of 
Colorado became by one stroke a national fig- 
ure. He resigned hisseat in Congress because 
convinced, by his own examination of the 
evidence, that his selection by a majority 
of twenty-seven hundred votes was tainted 
with fraud. He did not, he said, believe 
that the number of fraudulent ballots 
equaled the majority by which he was 
elected, but he knew that according to law, 
wherever illegal votes had been cast in 
any precinct, the entire vote in that 
precinct should be thrown out. Know- 
ing this, he gave up his seat. This unex- 
pected action of Mr. Shafroth was received 
with the heartiest applause by his col- 
leagues of both parties. For years the 
unscrupulously partisan position which 
nearly every congressman has taken in every 
contested election case has been a national 
jest. Old Thaddeus Stevens expressed the 
common attitude of his colleagues when 
he asked on a famous occasion, as a vote was 
being taken in a contested election case, 
‘“Which is our ——-— rascal?’”’ Few con- 
gressmen have asked any other question 
when required to vote on the seats held by 
others. And none so far as recorded has 
ever before decided against his own right 
to his own seat. Mr. Shafroth’s action 
immediately called out a similarly generous 
spirit among his party opponents. The 
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Republican chairman of the Committee of 
Elections arose at once and declared that 
there was nothing in the evidence connected 
with the election which in any way re- 
flected upon Mr. Shafroth’s course during 
it. Later, when some newspapers said 
that Mr. Shafroth had given up his seat 
because he knew that the Republican 
majority would in a few days unseat him, 
another Republican member of the Com- 
mittee, Congressman Mann of IIlinois, 
stated that Mr. Shafroth might easily have 
kept his seat and drawn his salary until 
next December. For while no Republican 
would have voted in Mr. Shafroth’s favor, 
if the question of the seat had been brought 
to a vote, many Republicans, who had 
served for years with Mr. Shafroth and 
liked him personally, would have stayed 
away from the House whenever the case 
was to be brought up, and thus prevented 
action upon it indefinitely. Mr. Shafroth 
was born in Missouri in 1854, graduated 
at the University of Michigan in 1875, and 
had resided in Colorado nearly ever since. 
He was formerly a Republican, but in 
1896 joined the Silver Republicans, and when 
the issue of Philippine independence came 
into the foreground became a leader among 
the Democrats who demanded the same 
treatment of the Philippines as of Cuba. 
The other member of Con- 
: gress, whose fame was sud- 
Leader Against denly increased by a single 
Militarism speech, made less of a sensa- 
tion, but has put himself at the head of a 
movement of more far-reaching importance. 
It was Theodore E. Burton of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has already risen to the chair- 
manship of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee, and is recognized as one of the 
strongest forces in the Republican ranks. 
When the new naval bill, calling for an ex- 
penditure of ninety-six million dollars in a 
single year, was presented, and it was 
being urged upon the plea that it is neces- 
sary to prepare for war in order to preserve 
the peace, Mr. Burton in a speech of great 
power pointed out that the proposed ex- 
penditure was six times as great as this 
country endured twenty years ago, and 
replied to the hypocritical argument, by 
which’ it was defended, in these words: 
‘‘But it is said this is ‘merely a defensive 
measure,’ that ‘the best way to secure 
peace is to be ready for war,’” Similar to 
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this are the words of Uriah Heep, when he 
said: ‘‘We know that we are humble, but 
we are afraid that other people that are 
not humble will get the start of us.’’ ‘‘ The 
best way to secure peace,’’ he went on,‘‘is 
to promote every means for an amicable 
settlement of national controversies by 
an international tribunal. Every step that 
you take to build other battleships and to 
increase the navy, is another influence 
against settling disputes in this way.”’ A 
fuller discussion of his remarkable address 
will be found in the department of ‘‘Cur- 
rent History.’’ Mr. Burton was born in 
Ohio in 1851, and graduated at Oberlin 
College in 1872. He was strongly urged 
by independent Republicans as the ablest 
possible successor to Senator Hanna, but 
his personal independence seems to have 
stood in his way with the powers in control. 


Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
A Pioneer who was the central figure 
Reformer at the recent woman’s Suf- 


frage Convention in Wash- 
ington, is one of the reformers who has lived 
long enough to receive the praise that 
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usually comes to the prophets only after 
they are dead. Miss Anthony completed 
her eighty-fourth year while the convention 
was in session. During her long life she 
has seen many of her reform measures 
triumph; and has seen all of them come to 
be treated with respect where they were 
formerly treated with derision. It is com- 
mon now to think of Miss Anthony as only 
an advocate of equal suffrage rights for 
women. But prior to the Civil War she 
Was conspicuous in the Anti-Slavery and 
the Temperance agitations, while during 
the Civil War she was the organizer and 
the secretary of the 
Woman’s Loyal 
Legion. Other rights 
of women, besides 
voting, have had in 
her an effective 
champion. Whenshe 
called the first 
Woman’s_ Suffrage 
Convention together 
in 1848 the law gave 
the husband absolute 
control of all his 
wife’s property, pro- 
hibited a wife from 
making a will, gave 
the husband author- 
ity to draw her 
money from the 
bank without con- 
sult ng her, gave the 
control of children 
absolutely to the 
husband, and made 
many other kindred 
discriminations 
against the wife. 
At the present 
time all these in- 
justices have been done away with, with 
the universal approval of the public. As 
regards the right of women to vote, Miss 
Anthony, in her short address, said that a 
Southern State (Kentucky) was the first 
to give women the privilege of voting in 
school elections—doing so in 1838. This 
privilege has now been given in more than 
half of the American States, while partial 
suffrage has been given to women in Eng- 
land, in Norway, and even in France, and 
full suffrage in four of our Western States 
and throughout Australia. Miss An- 
thony’s lifetime covers a great revolution 
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in the position of her sex—a_ revolution 
all of which she has seen, and a prominent 
part of which she has been. 


Mr. Jack London (see Front- 
ispiece), whose ‘‘ Call of the 
Wild”? commanded such ex- 
ceptional attention from the 
reading world, has had a life as extraordinary 
as his work. He was born in San Francisco 
just twenty-eight years ago, the son of a 
nomadic trapper and scout. His first years 
were spent on California ranches. When 
he was ten his family moved to Oakland, 
where he ‘‘at once 
fell into Paradise in 
the shape of a free 
library.’”’ The next 
few years he lived in 
a world of the imagi- 
nation, but at the 
age of fifteen he left 
school and began to 
have real adven- 
tures of his own. 
He became in turn a 
salmon-fisher, 
an oyster-pirate, a 
*longshoreman, and 
a general sea-going 
adventurer, shipping 
before the mast at 
the age of seventeen 
fora voyage to Japan 
and spending some 
time in seal-hunting 
on the Russian side 
of the Behring Sea. 
Later he returned to 
the Oakland High 
School and _ even- 
tually spent a part 
of one year at the 
University of California. But his real 
education came from his first-hand experi- 
ences and not from the schools. In his 
struggles with the harder conditions of 
life he has developed a passionate sympathy 
with those who suffer from them, and in his 
latest book, ‘‘The People of the Abyss,”’ . 
reviewed on another page, he vividly por- 
trays the wretchedness of the defeated 
classes in the modern industrial battle. 
The freshness and the power with which 
he writes of economic conditions makes 
his new book of rare interest to social 
reformers, 
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It is not often that the world would turn 
to a young woman not yet out of college for 
that deeper wisdom which is only the fruit 
of the deepest experience; but the world, or 
the better part of it, at least, will find in 
Helen Keller’s three short essays on ‘‘ Optim- 
ism’’ more that is worthy of reverent con- 
sideration than in any recent volume of 
philosophy that has come to our hands. 

Helen’ Keller’s ‘‘Optimism,’”’ while 
avowedly her philosophy, is really the 
record of her religious experience. She her- 
self half recognizes this in the words with 
which she introduces her ‘‘testimony.” 
‘‘Most people,” she says, ‘‘measure their 
happiness in terms of physical pleasures and 
material possession. If happiness 
is to be so measured, I, who cannot hear or 
see, have every reason to sit in a corner with 
folded hands and weep. If I am happy in 
spite of deprivations; if my happiness is so 
deep that it is a faith; my testimony to the 
creed of ‘optimism’ is worth hearing. As 
sinners stand up in meeting and testify to 
the goodness of God, so one who is called 
afflicted may rise up in gladness of con- 
viction and testify to the goodness of life.” 

At this point Miss Keller tells us in a few 
words what her experience has been. ‘‘Once,”’ 
she says, ‘‘I knew the depth where no hope 
was, and darkness lay on the face of all 
things. Then love came and set my soul free. 
Once I fretted and beat myself against 
the wall that shut mein. My life was without 
past or future; but a little word from the 
fingers of another fell into my hands, and 
my heart leaped to the rapture of living. 
. . . With the first word I used intel- 
ligently I learned to live, to think, to hope; 
darkness cannot shut me in again.”’ Miss 
Keller’s ‘‘ optimism,’’ therefore, is not due to 
any want of knowledge of the sadness of life; 
neither, she tells us, is it due to a want of 
knowledge of life’s evils. ‘‘I know what evil 
is,’’ she writes. ‘‘Once or twice I have wres- 
tled with-it, and for a time felt its chilling 
touch on my life. So I speak with knowl- 
edge when I say that evil is of no consequence 
except as a sort of mental gymnastic.” 
*Optimism: An Essay. By Helen Keller. New 


York: T. Y.Crowell@ Co. 75 cents, Copyright, 
1903, by Helen Keller. as ” 


A poet once told her that she must be 
happy because she could not see the cold bare 
present, but might live in a beautiful dream. 
She does live in a beautiful dream, she tells 
us. But that dream is the actual, the 
present—not cold but warm, not bare but 
furnished with a thousand blessings. The 
very evil which the poet supposed would be a 
cruel disillusion is necessary to the fullest 
knowledge of joy. ‘‘Only by contact with 


evil could I have learned to feel by contrast 


the beauty of truth, and love, and good- 
ness.” 

Miss Keller’s ‘“‘optimism”’ is not of the 
kind that shuts its eyes to what is wrong in 
the world, and preaches a smug contentment 
with things as they are. It was this type of 
optimism, she says, which closed men’s ears 
to Wilberforce when he was working for the 
freedom of the slaves. It is this kind of 
optimism which to-day cries ‘‘hurrah, we 
are all right; this is the greatest nation on 
earth,’’ no matter what our nation does. 
The optimism that sees no evil is the 
optimism of a fool’s paradise or a doll’s 
house. It is not real optimism. That 
name she would give only to the faith of one 
who, knowing what is evil, believes that it 
can be overcome by good, and finds joy 
in helping in the struggle to make the 
world better. ‘‘I can say with conviction,”’ 
she writes, ‘‘that the struggle which evil 
necessitates is one of the greatest blessings. 
It makes us strong, patient, helpful men and 
women. It lets us into the soul of things 
and teaches us that, although the world is full 
of suffering, it is full also of the overcoming 
of it.” 

All this Miss Keller speaks of as the 
‘“‘optimism within.”’ As she looks out upon 
life she finds no contradiction to the faith 
that has welled up in her own heart. She 
cleverly speaks of philosophy as “‘ the history 
of a deaf-blind person left at large.”’ In 
history she finds continuous evidence of the 
preponderance. of the powers working for 
good. In reply to Tolstoi’s declaration that 
America, once the hope of the world, was in 
bondage to Mammon, she replies by declar- 
ing that ourcoursein the Philippines has run 
counter to the real feelings of the people, 
and by pointing out, without exaggeration, 
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what America is doing at home to lift up 
the manhood of the poor. Most of all does 
she delight to recall what is being done in 
this country for education, the education of 
the poor and the education of those who, 
like herself, have been more deeply afflicted 
than by poverty. ‘‘ Who,” she asks, ‘‘can 
doubt the vastness of the achievements of 
education when one considers how different 
the condition of the blind and the deaf is 
from what it was a century ago?’’ They 
were then objects of superstitious pity, and 
shared the lowest beggar’s lot. Everybody 
looked upon their case as hopeless, and this 
view plunged them deeper in despair. The 
blind themselves laughed in the face of 
Hatiy when he offered to teach them to 
read. But now, behold the transforma- 
tion! See how institutions and industrial 
establishments for the blind have sprung up 
as if by magic. See how many of the deaf 
have learned not only to read and write, but 
to speak. And remember, that the faith 
and patience of Dr. Howe have borne fruit 
in the efforts that are being made every- 
where to educate the deaf-blind and equip 
them for the struggle. Do you wonder that 
I am full of hope and lifted up?”’ 

But the real test of the creed of optimism, 
Miss Keller tells us, is its practical effect on 
life. The philosophy of pessimism is the 
philosophy of despair, and never yet has 
buoyed up a soul in a great struggle. 
The men who have achieved have been 
optimists. 

‘‘The prophets of the world,”’ she observes 
most truly, ‘‘have been of good heart, or 
their standards would have stood naked in 
the field without a defender. Tolstoi’s 
strictures lose power because they are 
pessimistic. If he had seen clearly the 
faults of America, and still believed in her 
capacity to overcome them, our people 
might have felt the stimulation of his cen- 
sure. But the world turns its back on a 
hopeless prophet and listens to Emerson 
who takes into account the best qualities 
of the nation and attacks only the vices 
which no one can defend or deny. It listens 
to the strong man, Lincoln, who in times of 
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doubt, trouble and need does not falter. 
He sees success afar, and by strenuous 
hope, by hoping against hope, inspires a 
nation. Through the night of despair, he 
says, ‘All is well,’ and thousands rest in his 
confidence. When such a man censures, 
and points to a fault, the nation obeys, and 
his words sink into the ears of men.” 

Illustrating this truth from the sphere 
of her own experiences, Miss Keller points 
out that Dr. Howe found his way to 
Laura Bridgman’s soul because he began 
with the belief that he could reach it. 
“English jurists had said that the deaf-blind 
were idiots in the eyes of the law. Behold 
what the optimist does! He controverts a 
hard legal maxim; he creates intelligence 
out of idiocy, and proves to the law that the 
deaf-blind man is a responsible being.” 
When Dr. Sequin declared his opinion that 
the feeble-minded could be taught again, 
people laughed, and in their complacent 
wisdom said he was no better than an idiot 
himself. By and by the world recognized 
him as one of its great philanthropists. In 
other fields of activity Miss Keller illustrates 
the same truth. Only out of faith and hope 
has any good been achieved. Speaking more 
personally, she tells us that, sustained by her 
optimism, she is able to ‘‘ pay gladly life’s 
debt of pain, darkness and cold.’”’ She is 
“able to lift up her burden as God’s gift’”’ 
and bear it nobly. 

The volume is not merely one to be read, 
but one to be meditated upon. It is all 
simple, direct and sincere. No one can 
reflect upon Miss Keller’s expressions regard- 
ing the goodness of life and not feel ashamed 
of his own disquietude over minor troubles. 
Her book is, indeed, not a volume of phi- 
losophy, but a volume of religion; giving 
vital expression to the faith that has sus- 
tained the spiritual life of our race. ‘“‘I 
believe in God, I believe in man, I believe 
in the power of the spirit. . . . I believe we 
should so act that we may draw nearer 
and more near the age when no man 
should live at his ease while another 
suffers.’’ This is not only a faith to live 
by, but a faith to work by. 
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Mrs. Everard Cotes’ books, though com- 
paratively few in number, cover a wide ex- 
panse of territory, the United States, Lon- 
don, India, and Canada all being in turn 
the scene of what we feel have been her 
personal experiences. 

In ‘‘The Imperialist,’’ her last book, she 
has taken for her subject the question that 
is just now agitating all classes in England, 
and, placing the scene of her story in Can- 
ada, has given us a view of the case from the 
Colonial standpoint as seen by a set of 
business-like people, members of a com- 
munity where everyone is engaged in 
earning a living, and where the question 
‘‘How will it affect us personally?’’ is of 
more importance than a wide view of the 
British Empire. 

The story hangs upon the career of Lorne 
Murchison, who, after passing through the 
law school at Toronto with honor, returns 
to his native town of Elgin, Ontario, to 
practise his profession. He attracts the 
attention of one Cruickshank, the great- 
est criminal lawyer in the province. A 
deputation from the Canadian Chambers of 
Commerce is about going to England to 
press for the encouragement of improved 
communications within the Empire. 
Cruickshank is at the head of it, and 
through him Lorne is asked to become its 
secretary. He accepts, and his visit to 
London confirms his view as to the relations 
of the colonies and the home government. 
He becomes a strong Imperialist, and takes 
back to Canada a vivid realization of the 
great Empire of which his country is a 
part, and an impatience with those who, 
while acknowledging the grandeur of the 
idea, do not see their way to foregoing, for 
its sake, any present advantage. 

Soon after Lorne’s return, the Liberal 
member for South Fox is obliged to give 
up his seat in the Canadian House of Com- 
mons; Lorne is asked to stand, and is 
elected by a narrow majority. Charges of 
bribery are made on both sides, an investi- 
gation demanded, and a new election is or- 


*THe Imperiatist. By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


dered. During the campaign Lorne has 
spoken frankly on the matter so near his 
heart, Imperialism, the consolidating into 
one great power of England and her colo- 
nies, and his desire to see a willingness on 
the part of the latter to forego immediate 
commercial advantages to further that end. 
But by this time the business men of the 
county have come to the conclusion that 
such a wide view of the Empire is incom- 
patible with their private interests, and so, 
knowing that Lorne is committed to an 
Imperialist policy, they realize that he can 
never carry the second election, and he is 
asked to resign, for the safety of his party. 
This he does, disappointed in his hopes and 
in his countrymen; he has an illness, and 
upon his recovery accepts a partnership 
with Mr. Cruickshank, and we are left with 
the hope that the future may still hold 
something for him, politically. 

Two love stories run through the book; 
the unfortunate one of Lorne Murchison 
and Dora Milburn, and the happier one of 
Lorne’s sister and the young minister. 

Elgin was settled by the Scotch, and Mrs. 
Cotes, in describing the little town and its 
people, has skilfully preserved a Scotch 
atmosphere, though one somewhat diluted 
by transplanting; and as no Scotch story 
can be written without the introduction 
of a minister, she has portrayed two ex- 
cellent ones. 

Dr. Drummond, the minister of Knox 
Church, is perhaps the best character in 
the book, and represents a minister of the 
old school; one who has personal knowledge 
of each member of his flock, and who 
watches assiduously over their church- 
going. Mrs. Cotes describes the congrega- 
tion in a few words: 

‘‘A pew-holder had a distinct status, an 
‘adherent’ enjoyed friendly consideration, 
especially if he adhered faithfully; and 
stray attendants from other congregations 
were treated with punctilious hospitality, 
places being found for them in the Old Testa- 
ment, as if they could hardly be expected 
to discover such things for themselves.”’ 

The feeling of Canada for England is 
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touched upon in a few words that would 
repay the study of the British politician 
who counts upon an intense affection 
among Colonials for the mother country. 
After speaking of the real love of the peo- 
ple for the throne, and their sentiment of 
affection for the reigning house, Mrs. 
Cotes goes on to say: ‘‘ The fall of a British 
Government would hardly fail to excite 
comment; and the retirement of a Prime 
Minister would induce both the Mercury 
and Express to publish a_ biographical 
sketch of him considerably shorter than 
the leader embodying the editor’s views as 
to who should get the electric-light con- 
tract.”’ 

The visit of the delegation to London gives 
Mrs. Cotes an opportunity of describing 
how the business methods of the older 
civilization strike the energetic Colonials, 

“The unready conception of things, the 
political concentration upon parish affairs, 
the cumbrous social machinery, oppressed 
them with its dull anachronism in a march- 
ing world.’’ 

Lorne meets a young Englishman, Alfred 
Hesketh, who has been well educated, 
has a little money of his own, and is 
anxious for occupation, but can find no open- 
ing. This was something new to Lorne. 
‘*Affluence and age he knew, in honorable 
retirement; poverty and youth he knew, 
embarked in the struggle; indolence and 
youth he also knew, as it cumbered the 
ground; but youth and a competence, 
equipped with education, industry, and 
vigor, searching vainly in fields empty of 
opportunity, was to him a new spectacle.”’ 

To Lorne, the absorption of the English 
in trifles is more surprising than anything 
else. ‘‘Pick up a paper,” he says, ‘‘at 
the moment when things are being done, 
mind, all over the world, done against 
them—when their shipping is being cap- 
tured, and their industries destroyed and 
their goods undersold beneath their very 
noses—and the thing they want to know 
is—‘ Why are the Swallows Late?’ I read 
it myself in a ha’penny morning paper, too, 
that they think rather dangerously go- 
ahead—a whole column, leaded, to in- 
quire what’s the matter with the swallows. 
The Times the same week had a useful 
leader on Alterations in the Church Ser- 
vice, and a special contribution on Prayers 
for the Dead. Lord, they need ’em!”’ 

Alfred Hesketh comes to Elgin to look 


about him with a view to settling there, 
and the author has described admirably, 
anc without commonplace exaggeration, 
the effect he produces upon the Canadian 
community with its firm conviction of 
England’s superiority to the provinces 
and his preconceived ideas of Colonial 
ways and institutions. 

His introduction to Lorne’s father takes 
place in Mr. Murchison’s hardware shop, and 
being his first intimation that the older 
man is ‘‘in trade,’’ it is a blow to him which 
he manfully tries to conceal. When Lorne 
is stumping the country before the election, 
Hesketh offers to help, and delivers a 
speech that would have been proper in 
England, but is most unsuitable in Canada. 
His attitude of lofty appreciation of the 
virtues of England’s colonists, the as- 
surance that he had always considered the 
colonies of the highest value, whatever 
others might think, his allusions to the 
‘“‘rough, unpolished exterior’’ of the Co- 
lonials, and his frequent quotations of titled 
politicians are all listened to in silence, until 
one old man suddenly asks, ‘‘Had ye no 
friends among the commoners?’’ and the 
roars of laughter which greet this ques- 
tion, show the sense of the meeting. As 
is natural, the incident does not end there. 

‘“‘A week later Mr. Hesketh was con- 
cernedly accosted in Main Street by a boy 
on a bicycle: 

‘““*Say, mister, how’s the dook?’ 

““*What duke?’ asked Hesketh, puzzled. 

“Oh, any dook,’ responded the boy, and 
bicycled cheerfully away.” 

Upon the political issue that gives its 
name to the book, the average reader will 
hardly be able to give an opinion. Mrs. 
Cotes seems to think that to Canadians 
generally, the question ‘‘How will this af- 
fect us personally ?”’ will be more forci- 
ble than the question of how it will af- 
fect the British Empire. As to the merits 
of the book as a story there need be but 
one opinion. In the drawing of character, 
this is the best thing that Mrs. Cotes has 
done for some time. Dr. Drummond, the 
Murchisons, Hugh Finlay, Alfred Hesketh— 
all these characters, though entirely differ- 
ent, are so clearly depicted, without exag- 
geration and with such quiet humor, 
that the social atmosphere of Elgin is be- 
fore us as we read, as distinct, though not 
as delicate, as that of ‘‘Cranford.”’ 

Mary K. Ford. 
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Jack London’s ‘‘ People of the Abyss’’* 








The most vivid and truthful picture that 
has yet been drawn of the saddest side of 
modern civilization is Jack London’s ‘‘ Peo- 
ple of the Abyss.”’ The artistic power 
which enabled the author, in his ‘‘Call of 
the Wild,’’ to give an enthralling interest 
to the experiences of a dog without in any 
way endowing his animal hero with other 
than animal powers, has enabled him in this 
volume to depict the wretchedness of the 
life of London’s poor without ever using 
his imagination—save to see the mind and 
spirit of those who live in the environment 
described. Other American writers have 
done good work in this same field, but no 
one of them has entered so completely into 
the life he describes. 

Jack London’s early life, with its rough- 
and-tumble experiences in the far West, 
enabled him to see what the poor undergo 
in East London—not like Mr. Wyckoff, 
as a literary man who stands apart, but as 
a workman who, in nearly all points, is sym- 
pathetically at one with the people he 
meets. Even the ‘‘barriers of culture and 
cleanliness,’’ which Tolstoi says separate 
us from our fellows, did not keep Jack Lon- 
don from entering into the relations of 
comradeship with the most forlorn of 
London’s tramps. In a very striking way, 
he seemed to feel separated from them 
in stature as much as in anything else. In 
San Francisco he had not been above the 
medium height, but among the London 
poor he stood as a rule almost head and 
shoulders above his companions. This was 
true not only when he was among those 
out of work—men whose stunted phy- 
siques were partly the cause and partly the 
effect of their economic helplessness—but 
even when he was with regularly employed 
workmen. When- he received his first 
glimpse of the real horrors of London’s 
Inferno he was escorted by a workmen’s 
leader, whom ‘‘a puff of wind’’ might seem- 
ingly have blown down, and by a worker 
in a sweater’s den, who, though a foot 
shorter than Jack London, spoke of him- 
self in this fashion: 

*THE PEOPLE oF THE AByss. by Fack London. 


Macmillan Co., New York. Copyright 1903, 
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“I’m a ’earty man, I am; not like the 
other chaps at my shop, I ain’t. They 
consider me a fine specimen of manhood. 
W’y, d’ ye know, I weigh one hundred and 
forty pounds!”’ 

‘‘I was ashamed to tell him,’’ says Lon- 
don, ‘‘that I weighed one hundred and 
seventy, so I contented myself with taking 
his measure. Poor, misshapen little man! 
His skin an unhealthy color, body gnarled 
and twisted out of all decency, contracted 
chest, shoulders bent prodigiously from 
long hours of toil, and head hanging heavily 
forward and out of place! A ‘’earty 
man,’ ’e was! 

‘“** How tall are you?’ 

‘**Bive foot two,’ he answered proudly; 
‘an’ the chaps at the shop——’ 

‘***Let me see that shop,’ I said.” 

The sweater’s den into which Mr. London 
was taken was not in his descripton more 
abhorrent to the physical senses than many 
of the New York sweaters’ dens, with 
which the reading public have been made 
so familiar. But the rooms in which the 
sweaters worked were smaller than in New 
York, averaging only eight feet by nine, 
and sometimes used as a working, eating, 
and sleeping place for five people. One 
of the rooms adjoining the den in which 
Jack London’s escort worked, was occupied 
by a women and six children. In another 
vile hole lived a widow with an only son 
of sixteen, who was dying of consumption. 

‘“**The w’y ’e coughs is somethin’ terrible,’ 
volunteered my sweater friend, referring 
to the dying boy. ‘We ’ear ’im ’ere w’ile 
we’re workin’, an’ it’s terrible, I say, ter- 
rible!’’’ 

But these pictures of conditions in the 
sweater’s den were less amazing eand de- 
pressing to him than the sight that greeted 
him in a little park near by. The sweat- 
shop workman took him from the shops 
to show him ‘‘one of London’s Lungs’’— 
the Spitalfields Garden, which was sup- 
posed to furnish a breathing-place for the 
people of the district. It is described as 
follows: 

‘The shadow of Christ’s Church falls 
across Spitalfields Garden, and in theshadow 
of Christ’s Church, at three o’clock in the 
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afternoon, I sawa sight I never wish to see 
again. There are no flowers in this gar- 
den, which is smaller than my own rose 
garden at home. Grass only grows here, 
and it is surrounded by sharp-spiked iron 
fencing, as are all the parks of London 
Town, so that homeless men and women 
may not come in at night and sleep upon it. 

‘We went up the narrow graveled walk. 
On the benches on either side was arrayed 
a mass of miserable and distorted hu- 
manity, the sight of which would have im- 
pelled Doré to more diabolical flights of 
fancy than he ever succeeded in achieving. 
It was a welter of rags and filth, of all man- 
ner of loathsome skin diseases, open sores, 
bruises, grossness, indecency, leering mon- 
strosities, and bestial faces. A chill, raw 
wind was blowing, and these creatures 
huddled there in their rags, sleeping for 
the most part, or trying to sleep. 

“It was this sleeping that puzzled me. 
Why were nine out of ten of them asleep 
or trying to sleep? But it was not till 
afterward that I learned. Jt is a law of 
the powers that be that the homeless shall not 
sleep by night. 

““*A lung of London,’ I said; ‘nay, an 
abscess, a great putrescent sore.’”’ 

In one of his next chapters Mr. London 
tells of a walk he had with an old carter 
of fifty-eight and an old carpenter of 
sixty-five, all three bound for the work- 
house where they could be lodged for the 
night — they, with thirty-five thousand 
others of their kind. As they walked 
along, the old English workmen grew bit- 
ter and cursed the land, and Jack London 
cursed with them—'‘cursed,’’ he says, ‘‘as 
an American waif would curse, stranded in 
a strange and terrible land.”’ ‘‘In London,” 
says the author, ‘“‘cursing is of a different 
quality from that in America. The Cock- 
ney has one oath, and one oath only; the 
most indecent in the language, which he 
uses on any and every occasion. Far dif- 
ferent is the luminous and varied Western 
swearing, which runs to blasphemy rather 
than to indecency.”’ z 

But it is not of the manner of his com- 
panions’ cursing that Jack London speaks 
at this point, but of what he observed 
them doing as they walked along. 

‘‘Both kept their eyes upon the pave- 
ment as they walked and talked, and every 
now and then one or the other would stoop 
and pick something up, never missing the 
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stride the while. I thought it was cigar 
and cigarette stumps they were collecting, 
and for some time took no notice. Then I 
did notice. 

‘“‘From the slimy sidewalk they were pick- 
ing up bits of orange peel, apple skin, and 
grape stems, and they were eating them. The 
pits of green gage plums they cracked be- 
tween their teeth for the kernels inside. 
They picked up stray crumbs of bread the 
size of peas, apple cores so black and dirty 
one would not take them to be apple cores, 
and these things these two men took into 
their mouths, and chewed them, and swal- 
lowed them; and this, between six and seven 
o’clock in the evening of August 20, year of 
our Lord 1902, in the heart of the greatest, 
wealthiest, and most powerful empire the 
world has ever seen. 

‘‘These two men talked. They were not 
fools. They were merely old. And, nat- 
urally, their guts a-reek with pavement 
offal, they talked of bloody revolution. 
They talked as anarchists, fanatics, and 
madmen would talk. And who shall blame 
them?” 

Another night Jack London joined the 
homeless ones who spent their nights upon 
the streets. The parks were closed to them. 
They were allowed to sit on the stone steps 
of buildings, so long as they kept awake; 
but if they fell asleep, they were roughly 
roused by policemen and threatened with 


prison. 
‘“Times have changed, alas!’’ writes the 
author. ‘‘When I was a youngster I used 


to read of homeless waifs sleeping in door- 
ways. Already the thing has become a 
tradition. As a stock situation, it will 
doubtless linger in literature for a century 
to come; but as a cold fact, it has ceased to 
be. The doorways remain empty, and boys 
keep awake and ‘carry the banner’ (walk 
the streets all night).’’ 

At a quarter past four in the morning 
Jack London and many more entered one 
of the parks, the first one to open its gates. 
It was raining, as it had been all night; 
but the weary crowd stretched themselves 
on the grass or on the benches and were 
soon sleeping the sleep of exhaustion. 

At this point the author observes— 
‘“‘And now I wish to criticise the powers 
that be—to criticise the ridiculousness of 
their decree. All night long they make 
the homeless walk up and down. They 
drive them out of doors and passages 
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and lock them out of the parks. The evi- 
dent intention of all this is to deprive them 
of sleep; but why under the sun do they 
open the gates of the parks at five o’clock 
in the morning and let the homeless ones 
go inside and sleep? If it is their intention 
to deprive them of sleep, why do they let 
them sleep after five in the morning? If 
it is not their intention to deprive them of 
sleep, why don’t they let them sleep earlier 
in the night?’’ 

This absurd law, says the author, ex- 
plains why so many unsightly vagabonds 
are sleeping in London parks by day. 

But these scenes in the shops, in the 
streets, and in the parks are not so omi- 
nous as those in the homes. These all 
relate rather to poverty; those depicted 
in the homes relate to. moral degradation. 
“The East End of London,’’ the author 
says, ‘‘should not be called ‘The City of 
Endless Monotony,’ but ‘The City of De- 
gradation,’ It is a place,” he _ says, 
‘‘where sights and sounds abound, which 
neither you nor I would care to have our 
children see or hear. It is therefore a 
place where no man’s children should live, 
and see, and hear. Where you or I would 
not care to have our wives pass their lives 
is a place where no other man’s wife should 
pass her life. For here in the East End 
the obscenities and brute vulgarities of 
life are rampant.”’ 

There isnoprivacy. Jack London quotes 
Bishop Wilkinson, who has lived in Zulu- 
land, as saying ‘‘ No headman of an African 
village would allow such a promiscuous 
mixing of young men and women, boys and 
girls,”’ 

In the Ghetto, where things are at 
their worst, he quotes the Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes as saying that ‘‘beds are 
under a three-relay system—that is, three 
tenants to a bed, each occupying it eight 
hours, so that it never grows cold; while 
the floor space underneath the bed is like- 
wise let on the three-relay system.” 

For the children who grow up among 
these surroundings the outlook, in the au- 
thor’s view, is hopeless. ‘‘They die like 
flies; and those that survive, survive 
because they possess excessive vitality 
and a capacity of adaptation to the deg- 
radation with which they are surrounded. 
They have no home life. In the dens and 
lairs in which they live, they are exposed 
to all that is obscene and indecent.” 


At this point the author seems to fear that 
his own first-hand impressions are perhaps 
not trustworthy, and that he has been too 
close to the ‘‘ massed misery”’ to see it in a 
normal perspective. Therefore he turns to 
the testimony of other men, whose calmness 
of judgment he feels sure of. His citations 
from them present an even blacker picture 
than his own narrative. Here, for instance, 
is Stopford Brooke’s testimony: 


“T often used to meet, when I was curate at 
Kensington, families drifting into London along 
the Hammersmith Road. One day there came 
along a laborer and his wife, his son and two 
daughters. Their family had lived for a long 
time on an estate in the country, and managed, 
with the help of the common-land and their labor, 
to get on. ut the time came when the common 
was encroached upon, and their labor was not 
needed on the estate, and they were quietly turned 
out of their cottage. Where psc they go? Of 
course to London, where work was thought to be 
plentiful. They had a little savings, and they 
thought they could get two decent rooms to live 
in. But the inexorable land question met them in 
London. They tried the decent courts for lodgings, 
and found that two rooms would cost ten shillings 
a week. Food was dear and bad, water was bad, 
and in a short time their health suffered. Work 
was hard to get, and its wage was so low that they 
were soon in debt. They became more ill and 
more despairing with the poisonous surroundings, 
the darkness, and the long hours of work; and 
they were driven forth to seek a cheaper lodging. 
They found it in a court I knew well—a hotbed 
of crime and nameless horrors. : = 
course there was a public house at both ends of 
the court. There they fled, one and all, for shel- 
ter, and warmth, and society, and forgetfulness. 
And they came out in deeper debt, with inflamed 
senses and burning brains, and an unsatisfied 
craving for drink they would do anything to sati- 
ate. And in a few months the father was in 
prison, the wife dying, the son a criminal, and the 
daughters on the street. Multiply this by half a 
million, and you will be beneath the truth.” 


As compared with the people living in 
barbarism, Jack London believes that the 
people in East London are unspeakably 
wretched; and he quotes, with approval, 
Huxley’s declaration: ‘‘Were the alterna- 
tive presented to me, I would deliberately 
prefer the life of the savage to that of those 
people of Christian London.”’ 

All the time that Jack London is describ- 
ing these terrible conditions he clearly has 
in mind economic remedies forthem. When 
he witnesses the Coronation, and sees the 
enormous expenditure of human labor to 
make the great féte, he recalls the Chinese 
proverb, that ‘‘If one man lives in laziness, 
another will die of hunger;’’ and quotes this 
observation of Montesquieu: ‘‘The fact 
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that many men are occupied in making 
clothes fer one individual is the cause of 
there being many people without clothes.”’ 
The luxury of the small class in England, 
which absorbs one-third of the income of 
the country, is, the author thinks, the 
explanation of the wretchedness of the 
people of the ‘‘Abyss.’”’ Mr. London is a 
thorough-going Socialist, and like all So- 
cialists he quotes the exaggerations of 
capitalistic writers in support of his own 
positions. He assumes, for instance, with 
Edward Atkinson, that ‘‘seven men work- 
ing sixteen hours could produce food by the 
best improved machinery to support a 
thousand men;”’’ and he naturally draws 
the conclusion that with a different social 
management the whole people might have 
an abundance of food. 

Upon statistical questions, where the 
author trusts the work done by others, his 
observations are far less valuable than where 
he describes conditions he has come 
personally in contact with. Edward At- 
kinson’s assertion about the increase in 
productive power that has come from the 
use of improved machinery is unwarrant- 
ably optimistic. It takes nearly as much 
labor, with improved machinery, to feed a 
workman in a great city as it took a genera- 
tion ago, with simpler tools, to feed a work- 
man on his own farm. But the evidence 
that Jack London has not examined as 
critically as may be, the statistics of 
writers like Mr. Atkinson, does not in any 
way lessen the value of his original sugges- 
tions about the extent to which the pro- 
ducing power of England’s poor might be 
increased by more humane social rela- 
tions. Nothing so good, for example, has 
been written in a long time regarding the 
reason for the low productive power of 


England’s workmen as Mr. London’s re- 
flections of the food supplied them. 

‘‘As a vagrant in the ‘Hobo’ of a Cali- 
fornia jail, I have been served better food 
and drink than the London workman re- 
ceives in his coffee-houses; while as an 
American laborer I have eaten a breakfast 
for twelvepence such as the British laborer 
would not dream of eating. In return, I 
would turn out an amount of work in the 
course of the day that would put to shame 
the amount he turned out. 

‘‘There is a comparison which sailormen 


‘make between the English-and American 


merchant services. In an English ship, 
they say, it is poor grub, poor pay, and easy 
work; in an American ship, good grub, good 
pay, and hard work. The ocean grey- 
hounds have to pay for speed and steam, 
and so does the workman. But if the 
workman is not able to pay for it, he will 
not have the speed and steam, that is all. 
The proof of it is when the English work- 
man comes to America. He will lay more 
bricks in New York than he will in London, 
still more bricks in St. Louis, and still more 
bricks when he gets to San Francisco. 
His standard of living has been rising all 
the time. 

‘“‘For some time, now, statesmen have 
been crying, ‘Wake up, England!’ It 
would show more hard-headed common 
sense if they changed their tune to ‘Feed 
up, England!’”’ , 

But the strength of this book is not 
in the economic remedies it suggests, but 
in the vivid picture it presents of the con- 
ditions which demand a remedy. Nothing 
in recent literature is better calculated to 
bring these conditions home to the heart 
and conscience of the English-speaking 
race than Mr. London’s volume. 
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‘*1 RECKON I’M SMART ENOUGH TO LEARN CITY WAYS IF I WANTED TO.” 








The Elusive Ten Dollar Bill* 


By 





Elliott Flower 











[The best humorous story we have seen in recent magazine literature is that bearing 


the foregoing title. 


It was printed in ‘‘McClure’s Magazine’’ for February. Abner 


Calkins is a prosperous farmer who, on his periodical visits to town, always called on his 


young friend, the City Clerk, who was a schoolmate of his daughter, Lizzie. 


During one 


of these visits he buys for ten dollars an old typewriter sent to the City Clerk for storage. 
Abner intends to give the typewriter to his daughter, who has literary yearnings. The 
episode which follows is a gentle satire on official red-tapeism and is also a humorous char- 


acter sketch of unusual merit. 


In justice to the author it should be stated that the story 


has received necessary condensation by the Editor.] 


Abner Calkins took his feet from the 
railing and let the front legs of his chair 
come down on the floor with a thump, as 
he reached for his pocket-book. 

“‘T’ll take it,’’ he announced, unwinding 
the string that encircled the pocket-book 
and producing a ten dollar bill. 

“Oh, I can’t sell it,’’ explained the 
City Clerk. “I’m merely ex-officio custo- 
dian——”’ 

‘““Ex-what?’’ 

“‘Ex-officio. I mean that one of the 
duties of my position is to take care of all 
such things, and they can only leave my 


"From. Tas _ Evusive — cen + ae 

y_ Elliott Flower. Copyright, 1904, by The S 

S. McClure Co. Courtesy of McClure’s Maga- 
zine. 


possession on the written order of the 
Mayor or the City Treasurer. You pay ten 
dollars to Barkley, the Treasurer, and get an 
orderfromhim. We have to do these things 
by system in a municipality, you know.”’ 

‘Now, look-a-here, Sam Skinner,” pro- 
tested Abner; “I ain’t city bred an’ I’m 
glad I ain’t, an’ don’t you go to springin’ 
them words on me an’ makin’ fun o’ me. 
I reckon I’m smart enough to learn city 
ways if I wanted to.’ 

‘Of course you are,” admitted the City 
Clerk conciliatorily. ‘‘I’m only explaining 
how you will have to go about it to get the 
machine.”’ 

Somewhat mollified, Abner departed to 
hunt up the City Treasurer, but, unfortu 
nately, there was some delay in reaching 
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him. When he was found, however, the 
business was quickly transacted. 

“Ten dollars for a discarded typewriter 
in the store-room,”’ repeated the City 
Treasurer. ‘‘Why, sure. The city’s so 
hard up and there are so many outstanding 
bills and judgments that I’m almost ready 
to turn the office furniture into cash. Give 
the money to the cashier and I’ll write you 
an order for the machine.”’ 

Armed with the order Abner returned, 
only to find the City Clerk absent. The 
machine was there, but it could not te 
touched until the order had received the 
‘““O.K.” of the City Clerk, and that official 
had not appeared when the lateness of the 
hour necessitated a departure for the farm. 

“It’s mighty annoyin’,’’ commented Ab- 
ner to himself; ‘‘but I reckon I can git it 
the next time I come to town. Knowed 
Sam ever since his father had the next farm 
to mine, ’fore he come to town, an’ it’s safe 
with him till to-morry or the day after.” 

Abner’s daughter, Lizzie, was delighted 
when: she heard of the purchase, and ‘she 
was very much distressed because three 
days passed before he felt that he had lei- 
sure to make the trip. Finally, however, they 
invaded the City Clerk’s office together. 

‘“Remember Liz, don’t ye, Sam?’’ asked 
Abner, by way of preface. ‘‘ Used to play 
with her when you was a boy an’ lived out 
near us.”’ 

The City Clerk threw away his cigar and 
hastily rose from his chair, for Lizzie was an 
attractive young woman. 

‘‘Come for that there type-write ma- 
chine,’’ Abner went on, ‘“‘an’ Liz is so crazy 
‘bout it she had to come too.”’ 

Thereupon Abner handed the order to the 
City Clerk, who took it mechanically and 
read it through twice while he was getting 
his wits together; for the City Clerk was in 
a quandary. 

‘“Why—why, the fact is, the machine 
isn’t here now,” he explained at last. 

‘“‘Ain’t here!’’ ejaculated Abner. ‘‘ Where 
in tarnation is it? I paid my ten dollars 
for it.” 

‘‘Of course,’”’ said the City Clerk sooth- 
ingly, ‘‘and no doubt we can straighten the 
matter out all right. But you didn’t come 
back for it, you know, and the next day 
the Mayor sent down an order for it, and a 
clerk in the Water Office has it now. ’ 

‘‘But I’ve got an order for it,’’ asserted 
Abner belligerently. 
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“Quite right,’’ acquiesced the City Clerk; 
‘but this isn’t the place to present the order 
now. I cai’t give you what isn’t in my 
possession. You take the order to Mr. 
Winkler at the Water Office and tell him 
you want the machine.”’ 

“Come on, Liz,’’ said Abner determin- 
edly. ‘‘I bet ye I get that there machine 
or I’ll bust things wide open.”’ 

Lizzie, doubtful and disappointed, duti- 
fully followed her aggressive father to the 
Water Office, where Mr. Winkler solemnly 
read the order through. 

‘‘This doesn’t interest me,’’ announced the 
latter. ‘‘It’s addressed to the City Clerk.”’ 

“But the City Clerk hain’t got the ma- 
chine,’’ protested Abner hotly. 

“IT can’t help that,’’ said Mr. Winkler. 
‘“‘In a municipality things have to be done 
according tosystem. The machine is here by 
order of the Mayor. You’d better see him.”’ 

“Well, by gum! I’m goin’ to have that 
machine!’’ proclaimed Abner. ‘‘ Now you 
jest watch me! Come on, Liz.”’ 

The girl’s mouth twitched ominously as 
she followed; she was not far from tears. 

The Mayor gave the subject a few min- 
utes of thoughtful consideration before re- 
plying to Abner’s demand. 

‘‘Neither the City Treasurer nor the City 
Clerk had any right to sell that machine,”’ 
he said at last. ‘‘No one has any right to 
sell city property for which the city has any 
use, and this typewriter was sent to the 
store-room by mistake. It is serviceable 
and is needed in the Water Office.”’ 

‘“‘But it’s mine!’’ broke in Abner wrath- 
fully. 

‘Not at all,’’ answered the Mayor. ‘* You 
simply show your ignorance of civic methods 
of doing business. It’s all an elaborate 
system, you know.”’ 

‘““System be dinged!’’ roared Abner. 
‘‘Every tarnation critter talks about system 
while he’s beatin’ me out o’ my type-write 
machine an’ my ten dollars. It’s a swindle; 
that’s what your system is!”’ 

“Be a little careful, Mr. Calkins,’’ cau- 
tioned the Mayor with dignity. ‘‘ Neither 
the city nor its officials are in the swindling 
business, and you would not be in this 
predicament if you were not ignorant of the 
ordinary routine.”’ 

‘*T’m learnin’,’’ retorted Abner, ‘‘an I’m 
payin’ for the eddication.”’ 

‘The best thing for you to do,”’ continued 
the Mayor kindly, “is to go to the City 
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Treasurer and get your money back. While 
there is use for the machine I certainly can’t 
let it go for ten dollars.”’ 

‘‘Come on, Liz,’’ said Abner, his deter- 
mination and energy in no measure dimin- 
ished. ‘‘Dang the machine, anyway; I'll 
git the money.”’ 

But when they reached the corridor the 
girl hung back. He turned and saw in her 
eyes the gathering tears that showed plainly 
how bitter was her disappointment. For- 
tunately there was a settee near. 

‘Now, Liz,’’ he said, ‘‘ you set right down 
there an’ wait for me. I’m goin’ to git that 
ten dollars or break some critter’s neck; 
an’ then I’ll buy you a new type-write 
machine, if I have to pay fifty dollars for 
it. Don’t you cry an’ don’t you worry. 
Somebody’s goin’ to do some sweatin’ an’ 
you’re goin’ tohavea machine. I'll be back 
in a jiffy.” 


‘“‘But, my dear Mr. Calkins, I haven’t 
your ten dollars,’’ said the City Treasurer. 

“T give it to that cashier o’ yourn,” as- 
serted Abner. ‘‘ You tell him to give it back 
to me.”’ 

‘‘He hasn’t it now, either. It has been 
entered on the books and belongs to the 
city, and can only be secured by the regular 
system.”’ 

“System be swiggled!’’ cried Abner 
wrathfully. ‘‘I want my ten dollars.” 

‘‘Naturally,’’ answered the City Treas- 
urer. ‘‘I quite appreciate your feeling, and 
I was about to say that I'll give you a 
voucher for it.’ 

‘‘ Now you're talkin’ business,’’ said Abner 
with evident gratification. ‘‘Give me the 
voucher an’ tell me how to get the money 
on it.”’ 

‘“‘That’s very simple,’ explained the City 
Treasurer. ‘‘All you have to do is to pre- 
sent it to the Chief Clerk to be recorded, and 
when the city has the money it will be 
paid.”’ 

“Has the money!’’ repeated Abner. 
“Why, dang it! The city’s got my ten 
dollars now, hain’t it?’’ 

“Of course, but there are claims ahead 
of yours.” 

“There hain’t nobody got any claim on 
that ten dollars but me. It’s mine.” 

“You don’t understand the system—— 

“Don’t you talk no system to me,”’ inter- 
rupted Abner, ‘‘or I’ll smash your head in! 
The system’s nigh wore me out a’ready. 


’ 


” 


But I’m goin’ to have that ten dollars. I’m 
goin’ to see a lawyer.’”’ 

Lizzie looked at him with pathetic anxiety 
as he came along the corridor, and he 
stopped to say to her: ‘‘Now, don’t you 
worry, Liz.. You’re goin’ to have a type- 
write machine, an’ I’m goin’ to have that 
ten dollars. ‘Jest you wait here.”’ 

The lawyer hemmed and hawed, and 
finally said that he saw nothing to do but 
accept the voucher. 

“‘But that there ten dollars is mine,’’ pro- 
tested Abner. ‘‘It don’t belong tothe city.” 

““Of course, but, you see, the municipal 
system——”’ 

“Quit right there!’’ broke in Abner. 
“‘T’m tryin’ to keep my temper, but I can’t 
stand no more o’ that system talk.” 

‘“‘T admit that it seems outrageous,”’ said 
the lawyer; ‘‘but the city funds are pretty 
well tied up——”’ 

“I don’t care nothin’ "bout the city 
funds,” interrupted Abner. ‘‘Let ’em keep 
their old funds, but they hain’t no business 
keepin’ my ten dollars.”’ 

“Well, you might recover it by legal 
process from the City Treasurer personally, 
if you could show that he acted without 
authority,” explained the lawyer; ‘‘but 
it would cost more than ten dollars to doit. 


’ 





‘‘WELL, BY GUM! I’M GOIN’ TO HAVE 
THAT MACHINE!”’ 
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‘““THEY HAIN’T NO BUSINESS 


My advice is to take the voucher and wait.” 
Abner sighed. 
‘“‘How much?”’ he asked, as he rose to go. 
‘Five dollars, please,’’ said the lawyer. 
“It beats me the ways they have of 
makin’ money in the city,’”’ muttered Abner, 
wending his way back to the City Hall. ‘It 
costs a feller money to be bunkoed, an’ 
then it costs him more to find out that he’s 
been bunkoed. There’s fifteen dollars gone 
an’ no type-write machine yet—an’ no ten 
dollars back. Everybody says that ten 
dollars is mine, but I don’t git it. By 
gum! I wish I could do business like that. 
‘The money’s yourn,’ says the city, ‘if 
you can get it,’ ‘You can’t get it,’ says 
the lawyer; ‘five dollars, please.’ Great 
smokin’ ches’nuts! I don’t see how any- 
body but a stranger can be broke in thecity!”’ 
To his surprise, he found Lizzie radiant 
when he returned. She still occupied the 
settee, but her face was wreathed in smiles. 
“Tt’s all right, father!’’ she cried as soon 
as she saw him. ‘‘He’s gone for the type- 
writer now.” 
““Who’s gone?”’ demanded Abner. 
““Why, Mr. Skinner—Sam Skinner, the 
City Clerk,” answered the girl. ‘‘He hap- 
pened to see me here, and—and I was 
crying, just the least little bit. I couldn’t 
help it, and now I’m glad I did, for he was 
just as good as he could be. He said it 
was a shame, and he’d fix the matter up 
somehow, if influence could do it.’’ 
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“T’ll bet ye,” returned Abner thought- 
fully, ‘‘that they keep him chasin’ all over 
the country for three weeks to do it. I 
know their ways, darn ’em!”’ 

But just then the City Clerk returned, 
carrying the typewriter. 

‘‘I made it a personal matter with the 
Mayor,” he explained, ‘‘and he ordered it 


- back into my possession, so now I can de- 


liver it to you on the City Treasurer’s order. 
It really is too good to sell, but the city 
can buy another.” 

‘‘Can it?’’ asked Abner. 

“Of course.” 

‘Then the fools ain’t all dead yet,” as- 
serted Abner. ‘‘I wouldn’t sell the city a 
blind hoss, with spavins an’ the heaves, 
without the money was paid into my hand 
before I let go o’ the halter.”’ 

‘But we’re 2ver so much obliged to 
you,” said Lizzie to the City Clerk. 

‘‘Don’t mention it,’”’ the latter replied. 

‘‘And I hope you'll drive out to see us,” 
she added. 

‘“‘T certainly will,’’ said the City Clerk. 

‘*Come on, Liz,’”’ put in Abner, taking up 
the machine and moving toward the door. 

‘‘Going home now?”’ she asked. 

“Not jest yet,” he answered. ‘I’m 
goin’ to put this in the wagon, an’ then I’m 
goin’ to take you over to the lawyer’s office 
an’ see if you can’t cry that five dollars out 
o’ him. I hain’t never quite seen your full 
value till now.” 
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A Good Guide 


to Architecture 








Readers interested in architectural sub- 
jects who are familiar with Mr. Russell 
Sturgis’ ‘‘European Architecture” will wel- 
come this volume by the same author. The 
artistic insight, the clear judgment, the 
literary excellence of the earlier work are 
here again brought to bear upon familiar 
subjects with a felicity of treatment that 
makes a book to be valued equally by the 
scholar and the amateur. 

The special aim of the author is clearly 
indicated by the title of his book*. At 
the very outset he decries the class of in- 
dividuals who uphold a narrow one-school 
view of architecture, and he makes-a special 
plea for liberality and individuality of opin- 
ion. ‘‘The object of this book,” he writes, 
‘“‘is to help the reader to acquire, little by 
little, such an independent knowledge of 
the essential characteristics of good build- 
ings, and also such a sense of the possible 
differences of opinion concerning inessen- 
tials, that he will always enjoy the sight, 
the memory, or the study of a noble struc- 
ture without undue anxiety as to whether 
he is right or wrong. Rightness is relative; 
to have a trained observation, knowledge of 
principles, and a sound judgment as to 
properties of construction and design is to 
be able to form your opinions for yourself; 
and to understand that you come nearer, 
month by month, to a really complete 
knowledge of the subject, seeing clearly 
what is good and the causes of its goodness, 
and also the not-so-good which is there, in- 
evitably there, as a part of the goodness 
itself.”’ 

A brief study of the principles and de- 
velopment of Greek architecture is nat- 
urally the opening subject of the book, for 
the Greek temples are ‘‘buildings of that 
class about which there is the smallest dif- 
ference of opinion among modern lovers of 
art.’”” The principle of architectural vari- 
ations, of which a brief sketch was given in 
the March CuRRENT LITERATURE, is here 
noted; the care and skill of these Greek 


*How To JupDGE ARCHITECTURE. By Russell 
Sturgis. The Baker & Taylor Company, New 
York. $1.50. Copyright, 1903, by the Baker 
& Taylor Co. 


temple builders; the traces of original 
painted decoration; the sculptured orna- 
ment; the utilitarian plan, and the logical 
structure—all are carefully analyzed, and 
their significance pointed out for the stu- 
dent’s benefit. 

In like manner the architecture of im- 
perial Rome, with all the successive stages 
of growth and development—the Byzan- 
tine, the Romanesque, the Gothic, the Neo- 
classic, are resolved into their various ele- 
ments, and take clear outline in the reader’s 
mind. 

There are many quotable passages in the 
book, but we may content ourselves with 
only two or three as illustrating Mr. Sturgis’ 
methods. 


ST. PETER’S IN ROME 


In the chapter on ‘‘ Later Revived Classic 
Design,’’ there is a very interesting analysis 
of St. Peter’s in Rome, which we quote here- 
with. ‘‘The Italians,’’ writes Mr. Sturgis, 
“though never a great building people— 
never originators in building—have always, 
since antiquity, known how to make fine 
designs—how to work with but little de- 
tail, how to handle that little with good 
effect, how to avoid solecism,”’ 

“In this connection it will be well to 
study the frontispiece (St. Peter’s, Rome: 
see cut, page 422). The great church of 
San Pietro in Vaticano was begun very 
early in the sixteenth century, to replace a 
very early basilica. Bramante (Donato 
d’-Agnolo: called also Donato Lazzari; @. 
1514) one of the most renowned of archi- 
tects, made designs for it. He worked out 
the plan again and again in many forms; 
and achieved so much actual success that 
the great piers intended to carry the cupola 
and the pendentives above them were nearly 
completed, and the principal apse—that 
of the western end (for in this church the 
orientation is reversed)—was vaulted dur- 
ing his lifetime. After that time there 
were seemingly endless delays, unceasing 
controversy, never-ending changes; but 
the model of the cupola was completed by 
Michelangelo Buonarotti, and the cupola 
itself carried up as far as the top of the great 
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drum below the rounded shell before the 
death of that great artist in 1564. Michel- 
angelo, then, must-have seen the church, 
in his imagination, almost exactly as it is 
shown in the frontispiece. To anyone who 
approaches the church from the city, cross- 


absolute inferiority as a design, the second 
by its concealment of the cupola, which, 
on that side, can only be seen when you are 
at least a mile and a half distant, and half- 
way up the slopes of the Pincian Hill. 

It has seemed worth while to insert this 








ing the bridge of Saint Angelo and walking 
up the Borgo to the Piazza San Pietro, the 
aspect of the building is altogether different ; 
for the late additions, the unfortunate en- 
trance-front, and the still more unfortunate 
long nave, mar the effect; the first by its 











ST. PETER’S CHURCH, ROME, FROM THE NORTHWEST 


little bit of history, because such considera- 
tion of chance and change or such balancing 
of the qualities of different succeeding de- 
signs and their makers are inevitably part 
of every great and costly building; such a 
building as strains the resources of a nation 
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or a church—such as takes, and must take, 
years in its completion. St. Peter’s cannot 
be judged in a morning nor qualified in a 
paragraph. There is in it the work of the 
masters of the Risorgimento in its very 
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vast and of such prodigious variety can 
only be judged as a landscape might be 
judged, its details taking shape only after 
hours of patient looking, and that with a 
practised eye. 








SALISBURY CATHEDRAL, ENGLAND. 


highest flight, and there is, more visible, the 
work of the artists of the Decadenza—of the 
better and the worse men, of thegreater and 
the more ignoble epochs. A building so 








A FINE TYPE OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 


“It will generally be admitted that the 
church as seen in the frontispiece is far more 
attractive than it is when seen from the 
East; also that the great Order of Pilas- 
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ters, 112 feet high, resting upon a base- 
ment of eighteen feet, is too colossal even 
for the ‘‘colossal Order’’—the separate pi- 
lasters showing too much like towers of 
masonry and requiring a different archi- 
tectural treatment from that which they 
received as mere subordinate details; that 
the design suffers from the absence of the 
complete group of minor cupolas, of which 
only two out of the four have been erected; 
that the great attic is too heavy even for the 
lower architectural story made up of the 
colossal order, and this very largely because 
of the dwarfing of that lower architectural 
story by the windows of the actual stories 
within, giving the lie to the chief ordon- 
nance, and cutting up that vast and moun- 
tainous exterior. All this will be granted 
generally by most students of European 
architecture as a whole rather than of one 
school or one epoch; and those students 
will also be of one mind as to the dignity of 
the whole group, and as to the beauty of 
the cupola, drum and shell together, effec- 
tive without and extremely beautiful when 
seen from within. Those who regard with 
an especial love the delicate architectural 


sculpture of the fifteenth century will find 
the huge church hard and cold. Those who 
care for reason and for intelligent growth 
of design out of building will care for it, 
while admitting its lack. of charm, for it is 
of thoroughgoing masonry throughout, and 
what it appears outwardly to be that it 


really is. As we get to know it we find that 
the colossal order, and the rest of the clumsy 
adornment within and without, are mere 
excrescences, hardly affecting the massive 
pile. The cupola is one of the very few in 
Europe which have no wooden building-out 
to a metal outer shell: like the Pantheon 
and Florence cathedral, and the smaller 
dome at Constantinople, it is of solid ma- 
sonry within and without.” 


THE DECADENCE 


In the foregoing passage the author has 
used the word Decadenza. This tempts us 
to quote an illuminating paragraph con- 
cerning the Decadence which is well fitted 
to correct a popular misapprehension of the 
meaning of the phrase. 

“In rather less than a century from the 
beginning of the Risorgimento (Renais- 
sance) all play of fancy or vivacity had gone 
out of the designs of the Italians. As 
early as 1510 there is little left except re- 
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serve, and a dignified rejection of all ex- 
terior ornament which could be spared. 

‘A very similar result is seen in the North 
as well; and here also it comes within less 
than a century of the complete establish- 
ment of the classical Renaissance in France, 
Germany, or the Low Countries. It began 
in the North, this classical renascence, 
about 1510, and was well established by 
1525. Accordingly, as early as 1600 the 
independent and vigorous life has gone out 
and it becomes an architecture of the de- 
cadence. Now, it is not to be assumed that 
decadence is the same thing as decay. De- 
cadence in fine art is a term applied to the 
slow, and often very interesting, decline 
from the highest pitch of enthusiastic and 
of combined energy and good taste. De- 
fined in this way, there was a decadence of 
Roman imperial art from the reign of Tra- 
jan; or, as some would have it, from the 
reign of Vespasian. And yet what noble 
things were built even more than two hun- 
dred years after the latter of those two dates! 
So there was a decadence in Gothic art 
dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century; for everywhere there was a re- 
placing of the energy of the new style by 
formality, by regularity, by the constant 
repetition of closely similar parts: and the 
pride of the skilful builder carried it over 
the refined taste of the artist. And still 
we have to remember with admiration and 
amazement such wonderful conceptions as 
the church of Saint Urbain at Troyes (be- 
gun after 1265), such masterly combina- 
tions as those of Saint Ouen at Rouen (be- 
gun 1320), and all the finer buildings of the 
florid Gothic in France—of the perpendic- 
ular architecture with fan vaulting in Eng- 
land. All these are works of the decadence, 
and what is needed is the substitution for 
the term we are using of another term which 
shall not sound so much like our English 
word, ‘decay.’”’ 


AN EXAMPLE OF ANALYSIS 


The simple and direct style of Mr. Stur- 
gis’ criticism is shown in his analysis of the 
building illustrated on page 426, the Palazzo 
Carignano at Turin. 

““Plate LV shows the front of a well- 
known building in Turin, and here archi- 
tural detail has been so handled that it is 
indeed a disfigurement. If the reader will 
look past the astonishing window casings 
and the really hideous filling of panels like 
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PALAZZO CARIGNANO, TURIN, ITALY 


those in the pilasters of the basement, he 
will see a well understood front. There is 
a high architectural basement, containing 
the basement story proper and a mezza- 
nine; a grand story with the order, con- 
taining three stories of the interior, the pi- 
lasters well proportioned and well placed; 
and above this, a high entablature planned 
for the whole front with a story of rooms 
in it, and another story of rooms showing 
in little dormer windows above the ¢ornice. 
Here are six “flats”’ of rooms, all abundantly 
lighted, and yet the front has been laid out 
in such a way that it has all the elements 
of a very imposing and stately structure. 
Even the singular soft rounding, with a 
plan made up of several curves, or the pro- 
jecting central mass which includes the 
porch of entrance, is capable of perfectly 
dignified, and even stately, treatment. The 
appearance above of the great rotunda 
which holds the staircase, completes the 
composition of this central mass, and 
leaves one regretting that it might not be 
given to some modern designer of good 
taste, and a hard hand on the vagaries of 


his assistants, to work out the problem of 
this curious central mass, so manifold and so 
capable of unity. But, now, if one leaves 
for a moment that abstract way of re- 
garding the whole front and allows those 
window casings to secure his attention, why 
then all is lost, of course; one cannot be 
expected to stand very long in front of such 
a building; it is a monster, but it is that 
merely because of the exceptionally ugly 
and wholly unreasonable gimcracks that 
are stuck all over it. If you should take 
the Hermes of Olympia and dress him like 
those ‘fantasticals’ at an old-fashioned 
Paris masked ball, you would no doubt 
produce a very unsightly object, and it 
would take the eye of an expert inhuman 
form, a sculptor, namely, to discover the 
beauty of the figure within.”’ 


Asin the beginning of his book, so through- 
out the author deprecates hasty, snap-shot 
judgments, and urges such acquisition of 
knowledge as will lead to independent opin- 
ion. 


Samuel A. Chapin. 
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Jiu-jitsu, the Japanese System of Exercise and Diet" 








Physical soundness is the watchword of 
the rising generation, if one may draw con- 
clusions from the great amount of physical- 
culture literature annually published, and 
from the various schools and ‘‘systems”’ 
which have enthusiastic following in all our 
large cities. Each of these systems has its 
own specialty based upon the originator’s 
individual experience or investigation. All 
have in common the one aim—to increase 
the size of the gymnast’s muscles, and indi- 
rectly, among adults, to aid impaired diges- 
tion and circulation, to take on flesh or to 
remove it. 

It has remained for those clever Japs, how- 
ever, in this as in other fields, to astonish us 
with a system remarkable for its ingenuity. 
Occasional travelers’ tales in the past have 
aroused curiosity as to a wonderful method 
of gymnastics in practise among these peo- 
ple of the East, but this little book by Mr. 
Hancock is the first, we believe, to set before 
Western readers the system in detail. 

Rarely is a treatise likely to attract so 
many readers from different motives. For 
jiu-jitsu is not only a phase of gymnastics; 
it is a ‘‘system of exercise, diet, and general 
mode of living’’—to quote the enthusiastic 
author—‘‘that has made the Mikado’s peo- 
ple the healthiest, strongest, and happiest 
men and women in the world.” 

The athlete on the alert for new methods 
of muscle training will find them here; the 
sedentary student seeking a short cut to ex- 
ercise will here discover it; the vegetarian 
will find confirmation of his theories, and the 
lover of history will read with interest the 
brief sketch of the samurai and jiu-jitsu. It 
is a case where all roads lead to Rome. By 
whatever path of interest or curiosity the 
reader approaches the book—jiu-jitsu lies at 
the end. And in this close relationship of 
varied interests, forming an individual unit, 
lies the power of a system which has exerted 
so remarkable an influence and produced so 
great results among the Japanese. For it 
rises above the level of a mere method of 





*JAPANESE PuysicaL Traininc. By H. 
Irving Hancock. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York and London. Copyright, 1903, by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 


exercise to the dignity almost of a philosophy 
of living. : 
THE ORIGIN OF JIU-JITSU 

We quote the author’s account of the ori- 
gin and development of the system: 

“The Japanese call their system of physi- 
cal training jiu-jitsu. Literally interpreted, 
this means ‘muscle-breaking.’ The term is 
not wholly an apt one, as the reader will dis- 
cover further on. 

“From the earliest periods of antiquity 


that are recorded, even in the legendary 


‘history’ of Japan, there existed a minor 
class of nobles who corresponded very closely 
with the knights of feudal Europe. These 
men, who were known as the samurai, were 
the fighting men of the empire. Each of 
the samurai carried two swords—his most 
precious possessions. Commoners were not 
allowed any other weapons than sticks or 
stones. Naturally the caste of the samurai 
was rigidly preserved. Any member of the 
caste, man or woman, might marry with pro- 
priety into a family of the superior nobility. 
Anyone who married beneath his caste was 
summarily degraded. 

‘‘ Samurai rank went by heredity. Every 
son of a samurai, unless he disgraced him- 
self, kept his caste and took up the profes- 
sion of arms. The comparatively few weak- 
lings among these people retained their caste 
but did not marry. 

“In battle the samurai carried no weight 
other than their swords and the clothing 
theywore. The commoners, who went along 
as camp-followers, bore all the baggage. It 
was considered utterly undignified for a 
samurat to perform any toil outside of that 
connected with fighting, or with learning and 
preparing to fight. As a sequence it came 
about that the samurai spent much of their 
otherwise idle time in athletic exercises. 

‘‘Of course sword-play came first of all— 
scientific combat with long and short bam- 
boo swords. Running, leaping, and wrest- 
ling also took up much of the time of the 
Japanese knights. Of course the active out- 
door life, combined with frugal, sensible diet, 
made these samurai powerful men. 

‘‘But there was yet vastly more to come 
in the physical development of these little 
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men. One bright fellow discovered that by 
pressing thumb or fingers against certain 
muscles or nerves momentary paralysis could 
be produced. He also discovered that by 
employing the 

hardened edge B® 

of his hand to 
strike a piece 
of bamboo at 
a certain angle 
of impact he 
could break the 
stick. If he 
could paralyze 
his own nerves 
and muscles, 
why not an- 
other’s? If he 
could break a 
stick by asharp 
blow with the 
edge of his 
hand, why 
could he not 
train himself in 
the same way 
to break the 
arm of a dan- 
gerous antag- 
onist? And 
that was the 
beginning of 
the creation of 
the science of 
jiu-jitsu. 

“If it were 
possible to ver- 
ify the guess, it 
would be in- 
teresting to 
speculate as to 
how the origi- 
nator of jsiu- 
jitsu. made his 
first discovery. 
It is as likely as 
not that he 
started from 
an accidental 
bumping of his ‘funnybone’—a mishap so 
familiar to children. That may have set 
him to wondering if there were not in the 
body other nerves and muscles that could 
be attacked. Probably one of the first 
additional discoveries was that very severe 
pain may be inflicted upon the upper arm. 
Take a point about midway between the 





THE ARM OF A SAMPLE STUDENT OF JIU-JITSU 


The little lump over the elbow is regarded by the Japanese as being the 
most important of all 


elbow and the shoulder of someone else’s. 
arm. Employ the grip in such a way that 
the fingers dig into the muscles behind the 
middle of the bone. The thumb’s tip should 
press into the 
3 muscles’ over 
the front of 
the bone. 
Without in 
any way relax- 
ing the grip, 
both fingers 
and thumb 
should be vig- 
orously press- 
ed over the 
parallel lines 
of muscles and 
nerves. Any 
experimenter 
can readily 
find on his own 
arm the exact 
locations of 
these muscles 
and nerves, 
and a little 
practise with a 
friend will 
teach him rap- 
idly how to 
seize an antag- 
onist’s arm 
and to render 
that arm mo- 
mentarily 
helpless. 

‘‘This is the 
starting - point 
of a study of 
jiu-jitsu.”’ 

The question 
of diet, more 
and more being 
studied by our 
own people, 
has long been 
settled among 
the Japanese. 
A HEALTHY STOMACH THE BASIS OF ALL 

STRENGTH—WHAT THE JAPANESE EAT 

IN SUMMER AND IN WINTER 

“In the opinion of the samurai of old 
Japan the first step to the upbuilding of the 
physical body lay in the direction of choos- 
ing a sound, sensible diet. This did not 
mean a diet in which meats and condiments 
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figured largely. Unlike the Chinese, the 
Japanese seldom cared for meat, even when 
they could well afford it. In fact, meat has 
but little vogue among the natives of Japan 
to-day. 

‘‘In one form or another rice finds its way 
to the Japanese table—or floor—at every 
meal. Of late years potatoes have found 
their way into 
Japan. These 
tubers are to 
be found in 
the markets of 
all the large 
cities, but if 
the Japanese 
eat them at 
all they do so 
mainly as a 
matter of cu- 
Tiosity. Rice 
still continues 
to take the 
place of white 
wheat flour 
and of pota- 
toes. It is 
the essential 
thing in the 
diet of the 
people of the 
‘Land of the 
Rising Sun.’ 
When making 
their phenom- 
enal marches 
Japanese 
troops often 
carry no food 
excepta small 
bag of rice. 
When practi- 
cable, barley 
and beans are 
issued in 
small quanti- 
ties, though 
this is done 
only for the 
sake of adding 
variety to the 
diet. A small 
handful of rice 
thrown into boiling water over the camp- 
fire furnishes a meal that gives ideal nourish- 
ment—that is, the sustenance that brings 
endurance without reaction. 





THE STRUGGLE 

One of the most important Japanese — for the development of the entire of jiu-jitsu i. 
continued. 

This task is known among the Japanese as 
‘The Struggle.’ The two opponents stand 
face to face, stretch out their arms laterally 
and clasp hands with palm to palm and 


‘‘Meat is not used as a heating food even 
in the coldest days of winter. Neither are 
potatoes. The Japanese do not heat their 
houses. If they are cold they dress to meet 
the requirements of the outside weather. 
On rare occasions they light hibacht. These 
are little charcoal stoves that do not add 
greatly to the heat of the room, and are used 
principally as 
a means of 
lighting pipes 
or cigarettes. 
The Japanese 
do not believe 
in artificial, 
external heat 
as a means to 
health in cold 
weather.” 

The author 
now takes up 
the considera- 
tion of various 
exercises that 
strengthen 
the heart and 
lungs, for all 
through his 
book stress is 
laid upon the 
gradual ac- 
quisition of 
strength be- 
fore attempt- 
ing the more 
difficult feats 
of endurance 
and skill. 
Among these 
exercises is 
one called 

THE STRUG- 
GLE 

‘“‘Oneof the 
next exercises 
to be taken up 
is one that 
should be 
practised 
daily as long 
as the study 
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fingersinterlaced. Each falls forward, placing 
his chest against his antagonist’s feet as far 
back as possible, so that the body is in a 
slanting position, and at the same time with 
the feet spread as far apart as possible. In 
this attitude the opponents begin to struggle, 
each striving as hard as he can to press his 
chest so forcefully against the other’s as to 
drive him back. Victory belongs to the 
man who can gradually force his adversary 
from the middle of the room to the wall. 
Out of doors the same feat can be practised 
by starting at a middle line,with ‘goal’ lines 
drawn in the soil behind each contestant.’ 


EXERCISES THAT DEVELOP THE LEGS—THE 
INCIDENTAL BENEFIT TO THE ARMS 


“While the development of the portion of 
the body from the waist to the shoulders, 
and including, of course, the rigorous train- 
ing of the arms, is considered by Japanese 
trainers as being of prime importance, only a 
few days are spent in the jiu-jitsu school be- 
fore the student is taught how to strengthen 
his legs. 

““In the leg exercises, as in the arm work, 
the resistant principle is the one employed. 
In all feats the man who is ‘attacked’ 
yields gradually to the pressure of his ‘ assail- 


’ 


ant.’ It matters not which of the contest- 
ants is the stronger; the one on the defen- 
sive should yield by degrees, yet with such 
reluctance that all the muscles put into play 
by either of the antagonists are thoroughly 
exercised and as severely used as may be 
done without causing any physical distress 
to either. 

‘First of all the leg exercises directed in 
the average jiu-jitsu school is the one now to 
be described. The contestants seat them- 
selves on the floor, or on the ground, facing 
each other. The legs are extended forward. 
The trunk of the body is erect, with the 
palms of the hands pressed against the 
ground or floor. In this work much support 
must come from the hands and arms. One 
man places the flat of his right foot against 
the flat of the other’s left foot. At the start 
the heels of both rest upon the floor. Next, 
very slowly, each man raises the engaged 
foot as high as possible. All the while the 
greatest pressure possible is maintained. 

“It is the object of each contestant to 
apply the pressure of his own foot to such an 
extent that he forces his adversary over on 
his back. At the outset it is much better 
to use this work along purely resistant lines, 
allowing each to gain the victory in turn. 





LEG RESISTANT EXERCISE 
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After a while this sport—for such it becomes 
—may be varied, when the strength of the 
contestants is about equal, by actual con- 
tests to determine which can force the other 
to his back. 
While this 
work may be 
done satisfac- 
torily with 
gymnasium 
shoes on the 
engaged feet, 
it is usual for 
the Japanese 
to do it in 
their stocking 
feet. 

“Neither 
the old Jap- 
anese samu- 
rai, nor their 
descendants 
of to-day, be- 
lieved in any 
superiority of 
one side of the 
body over the 
other. The 
left arm and 
left leg receive 
as careful at- 
tention as do 
the limbs of 
the right side. 

Up to this 
point the au- 
thor has dealt 
chiefly with 
matters of hy- 
giene and 
with exercises 
for gaining 
strength. He 
now takes up 
the considera- 
tion of feats of attack and defense. Among 
the preliminary exercises of this class is one 
called the ‘‘come-along.’’ The author’s de- 
scription follows: 

‘‘There is another feat employed by the 
Japanese that is simplicity itself. Nowa- 
days, it is used mainly by the police. It is 
known as the ‘come-along.’ It is better to 
attack the opponent on the left side. While 
the attack is effective on either side, the left- 
side assault will be described. The assailant 
throws his right arm over the left arm of his 


The complement of “‘ The Struggle.” 





BACK TO BACK WORK 


A splendid way of developing the back 
muscles and other muscles of the body 


intended victim. In this clinch the tops 

of the opposing shoulders must be as close 

as possible. Just the second that the clinch 

has been made the assailant must grasp 
his own left 
wrist with his 
right hand. 

‘ Hethen bends 
forward as 
much as is 
necessary. 
Except in ac- 
tual combat 
this trick 
should not be 
carried to ex- 
tremes. It 
will be noticed 
in the photo- 
graph that 
the assailant 
has his foot 
placed in ad- 
vance of that 
of his in- 
tended vic- 
tim. This is 
done in order 
that the man 
making the 
assault may 
be able to 
bend forward 
far enough, 
and quickly 
enough, to 
throw his man 
to the floor by 
a trip. 

“For him 
who knows 
the ways of 
jiu-jitsu there 
is a very sim- 
ple counter 

for the ‘come-along.’ The man attacked has 
his leg back of that of his assailant. All he 
has to do is to use his unemployed open hand 
under the chin of his adversary. If he se- 
cures this clinch in time he can push his 
assailant over backward to the ground, and 
land with his knee in the solar plexus of the 
man who has attacked him. 

' “The next trick is one that may be most 
simply described. It is so easy that it may 
be learned in a few minutes. The man on 
the attack throws his left arm with great 
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suddenness around his adversary’s waist, 
digging the fingers with great severity into 
the base of the spine. At the same time he 
presses his open right hand up under the chin 
in such a manner as to throw his enemy’s 
head back. The man so attacked is likely to 
have his neck broken if the assault is made 
savagely 
enough. The 
assailant 
may, if he 
wishes, bring 
up his right 
knee against 
the abdomen 
of his adver- 
sary. This is 
such a dan- 
gerousform of 
attack that no 
Japanese will 
everemploy it 
except when 
it is necessary 
ina matter of 
life or death. 
If the man at- 
tacked re- 
ceives the 
knee-blow in 
the abdomen 
he has no 
counter-blow. 
In breaking 
the clinch 
alone he can 
use the throw- 
off for the 
throat-hold 
that is illus- 
trated in this 
volume. 

“The feat 
above de- 
scribed is 
practised in 
the jiu-sitsu 
schools with 
great assidu- 
ity. Itis one 
that calls for 
the utmost agility. It isa form of assault 
that cannot be countered if it is used with 
enough swiftness. But where the attack is 
meant to be decisive and ugly the knee must 
be brought to the abdomen at the very in- 
stant of attack. After one experiment it 


A HANDY CLINCH FOR STOPPING A THREATENED ATTACK 
It is possible to break the opponent’s neck if the grip is taken too strongly 


will be evident to the student that his left 
arm must go between his opponent’s right 
arm and the body. If his arm goes around 
outside of his opponent’s right arm the man 
attacked will have some added advantage in 
resisting the assault.” 

The book, we may add, has already gone 
into a third 
edition in 
England, and 
will soon 
be comple- 
mented by a 
volume en- 
titled ‘‘ Physi- 
cal Training 
of Women by 
Japanese 
Methods,” 
which Mr. 
Hancock is 
now complet- 
ing. The Jap- 
anese women 
study and 
practice jiu- 
jitsu to such 
good purpose 
that they of- 
ten compete 
successfully 
with the men. 
The book will 
treat upon va- 
rious points 
of hygiene 
and exercise 
which are of 
value in the 
acquisition of 
perfect physi- 
cal growth for 
women—ex- 
ercises for all 
the muscles, 
for obesity, 
outdoor 
sports, the 
hygiene of 
sleep, of so- 
cial recrea- 
tion, and physical training for young girls. 

This second volume will be watched for 
eagerly by the readers of this first book, 
which is as unique among books as the Japs 


are unique among the family of nations. 
S. A.C. 











Hamilton’s 


‘‘“Horea’’ 








A fine impressionist picture of the Korea 
of the present day is given in Angus 
Hamilton’s ‘‘Korea’”’—a work of three hun- 
dred pages, well illustrated by photo- 
graphs of people in all ranks of Korean 
society. Political conditions, too, are here 
sharply brought out. The emperor is 
described as buffeted on the one hand by 
Russia and France, and on the other by 
Japan, backed by Great Britain; now 
yielding to the pro-Russian suggestions 
of an astute and corrupt native minister, 
Yi Yong-ik, again forced by Great Britain 
to retain a capable customs officer who 
happens to be a British subject; now 
granting to France a railway concession, 
and next chartering a Japanese bank of 
issue. The court, says Mr. Hamilton, 
is powerless, the government inefficient, 
trade is disorganized, and the people op- 
pressed by taxation. There is no navy, 
and but the fragment of an army. 

While the Russians, insignificant in 

numbers, were forcing their way upon the 
Yalu, the Japanese were everywhere else 
establishing commercial settlements that en- 
rolled twenty-five thousand adults in the 
chief cities. Every steamboat line was in 
their hands, the railway to the capital was 
in their possession, and a new line through 
the peninsula to Fusan was conceded 
them. Of this the author says: ‘It has 
already become an economic factor of very 
great importance. More particularly is 
this manifest when it is remembered that 
the country through which the line passes 
is known as the granary of Korea. 
By far the greatest number of men engaged 
upon the construction of the Seoul-Fusan 
Railway have signified their intention of 
becoming permanent settlers in the coun- 
try. The policy has_ resulted 
in the establishment of a continuous series 
of Japanese settlements extending through 
the heart of southern Korea from Seoul to 
Fusan. The influence of Japan 
is already supreme in Korea.’ 

The character of the Japanese settlers 
is unfavorably described: ‘‘The extraneous 
*Korea. By Angus Hamilton. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1904. Price $1.50. 


evidence of the power of the Japanese irri- 
tates the Koreans, increasing the uncon- 
querable aversion which has inspired them 
against the Japanese through centuries, 
until, of the various races of foreigners in 
Korea at the present, none are so deservedly 
detested. . . . It is the scum of 
the Japanese nation that has settled down 
upon Korea. Puffed up with con- 
ceit, they permit themselves to commit 
social and administrative excesses of the 
most detestable character. . . . The 
Japanese settlement is the curse of every 
reaty port in Korea. It is at once the 
center of business and the scene of uproar 
and confusion. In the comparative naked- 
ness of the women, in the noise and violence 
of the shop-keepers, in the litter of the 
streets, there is nothing to suggest the 
delicate culture of Japan. The modesty, 
cleanliness and politeness, so characteristic 
of the Japanese, are conspicuously absent 
in their settlements in this country.” 

After spending some time in the coun- 
try the author describes the native agri- 
cultural class as follows: ‘‘At the present 
day the farmer of Korea is the ideal child 
of nature; superstitious, simple, patient, and 
ignorant. He is the slave of his work, and 
he moves no further from his village than 
the nearest market. He has a terrified 
belief in demons, spirits, and dragons, 
whose dirty and grotesque counterfeits 
adorn his thatched hut. To the 
wayfarer and stranger the individual farmer 
is supremely and surprisingly hospitable. 
A foreigner is struck by their profound 
reverence for everything beyond their own 
understanding, and the amazing sense of 
the beautiful in nature.’ The Korean 
methods of agriculture, Mr. Hamilton writes, 
are primitive in the extreme, yet despite 
this ‘‘the long furrows of the Korean 
fields compare favorably with anything in 
the West. The spectacle of the well- 
ordered acres is a revelation of the earnest 
way in which these down-trodden people 
combat adversity.” 

A residence of some weeks at the Capital 
gives a picture of a_ better-to-do class. 
‘‘There is much of the old world about Seoul, 
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many relics of the Hermit Kingdom. 
Women are still most carefully secluded. 
The custom, which allows those of the 
upper classes to take exercise only at night, 
is observed. “The spectacle of these white 
specters of the night, flitting from point to 
point, their footsteps lighted by rays of 
the lantern which! their girl slaves carry 
before them, is as remarkable as the ap- 
pearance of Seoul by day with its moving 
masses all garmented in white. ad 
‘“‘The men,’’ Mr. Hamilton writes, ‘‘are 
fine, well-built and peaceful fellows, dig- 
nified in their bearing, polite, and even 
onsiderate toward one another.” 

Of the court procession the following 
passages give a miniature picture: ‘‘ The 
commander-in-chief, with Japanese, Chinese 
and Korean decorations flashing in the 
sunshine from the breast of his modern 
uniform, followed by his staff in red coats 
heavily braided with gold lace, and with 
white aigrettes waving in their hats, passed 
marching proudly at the head of the im- 
perial body-guard. The final stream of 
color showed nobles in blue and green silk 
gauze; imperial servants in robes of yellow 
silk. The imperial chair of state, 
canopied “with yellow silk richly tasseled, 
screened with delicate silken panels, was 
rushed swiftly and smoothly forward. 
Thirty-two imperial runners, clad in yellow 
with double miters on their heads, bore 
aloft upon their shoulders the sacred and 
august person of the emperor to his place 
of sacrifice and worship in his temple of 
ancestors.”’ 

Christianity was introduced when the 
decay of Buddhism and the dissatisfaction 
of the upper classes with the tenets of Con- 
fucius had left Korea without any accepted 
religious doctrine. ‘‘The moment was 
tipe,’’ says the author, ‘for the introduc- 
tion of a more practical philosophy.’ But 
serious disorders were the result of the 
methods of introduction. Some immunity 
from the exactions of tax officials was 
granted to Christian adherents and ex- 
cited the envy of the bulk of the natives, 
The French Catholic mission in Quelpaert, 


HAMILTON’S ‘“ KOREA” 


by securing special privileges, indirectly 
caused a massacre of six hundred converts. 
It is in relation to political questions that 
the mission work in Korea is discussed in 
this work, and nothing but indirect evi- 
dence is given of the character and magni- 
tude of the mission work. 

The author was an interested and ac- 
ceptable visitor to the Buddhist monas- 
teries of the Diamond Mountains, the eastern 
barrier of Korea, and made a five weeks’ 
stay in a monastery in Kang Wha, an island 
stronghold. This gave him opportunity 
to witness the ceremonies of the Buddhists, 
and to picture their quaint dress, picturesque 
temples, ancient statues, and altars. 

The physical features of Korea, as a field 
of military operations, are fully treated. 
‘‘Korea,”’ says the author, ‘‘is an ex- 
tremely mountainous country. Nearly the 
whole of the coast consists of the slopes 
of the various mountain ranges that come 
down to the sea.”’ Of the northeast pro- 
vinces whose population is estimated vari- 
ously from three to five million, the author 
says: ‘“‘A bewildering tangle of wooded 
hills and bleak peaks meet the eye, jumb- 
ling and jostling one another in every di- 
rection until nothing is seen but broken 
mountains and ridges cleft into a thousand 
little valleys. 

American interests are appreciated, and 
their remarkable development is attributed 
to intelligent direction. ‘‘The importance 
of the American trade in Korea is unde- 
niable. It is protected by the influence of 
the minister, supported by the energies 
of the American missionaries, and con- 
trolled by two firms, whose knowledge of 
the wants of Korea is just forty-eight hours 
ahead of the realization of that want by- 
the Korean. . . The Seoul Electric 
Car Company, the Seoul Electric Light 
Company, and the Seoul (Fresh Spring) 
Water Company, have been created by 
American enterprise.’”’ Nothing is said 
but in disparagement of British enter- 
prise. His own country, says Mr. Hamilton, 
has signally neglected the field. 


Wm. C. Ewing. 
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Educational Questions of the Day 








The South’s Verdict on Negro Schools 


In the educational world, the question 
easily foremost last month was the edu- 
cation of the negro. At the great meeting 
held in Cooper Union, New York City, in 
the interest of Hampton Institute—a meet- 
ing presided over by Mr. Carnegie, and ad- 
dressed among others by President Eliot 
of Harvard—Mr. Booker T. Washington 
made a plea for the education of his race, 
which was so compact with common sense 
as almost to bear the mark of genius. One 
of the strategic minor points which he 
urged was the marked influence of edu- 
cation in increasing the pride which ne- 
eroes take in their own homes, and the sat- 
isfaction they find in their own social 
circles. In his view, whatever tends to 
the development of a rightful race pride 
is a force working against the amalgama- 
tion of whites and blacks—which so many 
southern people seem to fear. But the 
brunt of this argument was based upon 
facts more obvious, and led to conclusions 
altogether indisputable. After quoting the 
testimony of Joel Chandler Harris, of ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus’’ fame, to the effect that ‘‘a tem- 
perate race is bound to be industrious—and 
that the negroes are temperate when com- 
pared with the whites’-—Mr. Washington 
presented the following statement of the 
general verdict of educated southern whites 
regarding the effect of education on the 
blacks: 

‘‘Some time ago,’ he said, ‘‘I sent out 
letters to representative southern men, 
covering each ex-slave State, asking them, 
judging by their observation in their own 
communities, what effect education had upon 
the negro. To these questions I received 
136 replies as follows: 

““t. Has education made the negro .a 
more useful citizen? 

““Answers—Yes, 121; No, 4. 

“2. Has it made him more economical 
and more inclined to acquire wealth? 

‘““Answers—Yes, 98; No, 14. 

‘3. Does it make him a more valuable 
workman, especially where skill and thought 
are required? 

“‘ Answers—Yes, 132; No, 2. 


‘“4. Do well-trained skilled negro work- 
men find any difficulty in securing work in 
your community? 

‘“* Answers—No, 117; Yes, 4. 

‘‘s. Are colored men in business pat- 
ronized by the whites in your community? 

** Answers—Yes, 92; No, 9. 

‘6. Isthere any opposition to the colored 
people buying land in your community? 

‘* Answers—-No, 128; Yes, 3. 

‘‘.. Has education improved the morals 
of the black race? 

** Answers— Yes, 97; No, 20. 

‘*8. Has it made his religion less emo- 
tional and mogg practical? 

“Answers Wer t@; No, 16. 

‘9. Is it, as a rule, the ignorant or the 
educated ‘who commit crime? e 

** Answers—Ignorant, 115; Educated, 3. 

‘‘to. Does crime grow less as education 
increases among the colored people? 

‘“* Answers— Yes, 102; No, ro. 

“tr. Is the moral growth of the negro 
equal to his mental growth? 

‘‘Answers—Yes, 55; No, 46.” 

With the exception of the last question 
it will be observed an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the replies were favorable to negro 
education, and if a question similar to the 
last one were asked in the North, re- 
garding the effect of education on the 
Irish or Germans or Jews, the answers would 
be similarly indecisive—since many north- 
ern people who believe most heartily in 
education in the interests of intellectual, 
commercial, and political civilization ques- 
tion whether it brings with it any corre- 
sponding moral advance. The answers 
given at the South to question No. eleven, 
therefore, do not in any degree break the 
force of the evidence submitted in reply 
to the other ten. 


Paul Dunbar’s “Tuskegee Song.” 


At the great conference held at Tuskegee 
a few days later, Mr. Washington made 
a succession of short addresses full of 
homely humor and plain practical sense. 
In speaking to the members of his race, he 
urged, of course, his well-known gospel of 
industry and thrift—a gospel which is 
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called materialistic by those who do not 
realize the difference between toiling and 
saving for the sake of independence and 
self-respect, and toiling and saving for the 
sake of power and luxury. In addressing 
men who already have enough to minister 
to the comfort and culture and character 
of their own families, Mr. Washington does 
not urge the duty of saving, but the duty 
of giving. The ‘‘materialistic’’ gospel which 
he preaches to those who have nothing 
is merely the duty of acquiring the ma- 
terial things necessary for the higher life 
of their race. Tuskegee, to the negroes, 
does not stand for materialism, but for 
self-denial for the higher ideals. The feel- 
ing of the race for the institution was ad- 
mirably voiced,in ajsong written by the 
negro poet, Paul Laurence Dunbar, and 
sung at this year’s conference by the whole 
Tuskegee school, to the tyne of ‘Fair 
Harvard.’ The New York ‘‘Evening Post’s”’ 
correspondent said of the singing: “A 
© Harverd man listening to the music might 
imagine, if he closed his eyes, that he was 
back at a commencement dinner in Me- 
morial Hall; and the most loyal of old 
graduates may well doubt whether the 
‘first flower of our wilderness, star of 
our hope,’ has ever touched the heart of 
New England more deeply than this great 
industrial school at Tuskegee has touched 
the heart of the negroes of the South. 
‘Thy hand wejhave held up the difficult steps, 
When painful and slow was the pace; 
And onward and upward we’ve labored with thee 
For the glory of God and our race. 
The fields smile to greet us, the forests are glad, 
The ring of the anvil and hoe 
Have a music as thrilling and sweet as a harp, 
Which.thou!taughtius to hear and to know. 


““O Mother Tuskegee, thou shinest to-day 
As a gem‘in thejfairest of lands; 
Thou gavest,the Heav’n-blessed power to see 
The worth of our minds and,our hands. 
We. thank,thee, we bless thee, we pray for thee 
years, 
Imploring, with grateful accord, 
Full,fruitjfor,thy striving, time longer to strive, 
Sweet love and true labor’s reward.” 


A Remedy for “‘Congested”’ Athletics 

Two of the important educational events 
of the month—President Eliot’s report 
on public school work, and the Yale 
report on college athletics, are discussed 
in the department of ‘‘Current History.”’ 
Among the new books of the month there 
is one of unusual value, which deals in 


part with one of the most serious questions 
raised by the Yale report. We refer to 
Mr. Pellatt’s ‘‘Public Schools and Public 
Opinion.’’* 

It is an English book, but it deals in a 
remarkably suggestive way with the com- 
mon educational problems of all Anglo-Saxon 
countries. In all these countries the tend- 
ency of college athletics to produce an 
unwholesome over-exertion on the part of a 
few students, and simply an unwholesome 
excitement without any exertion whatever 
on the part of the many, is a matter of 
grave concern. Mr. Pellatt states the ath- 
letic wrong done to the ordinary boy, and 
a possible remedy for that wrong, in the 
following words: 

““Meanwhile, what of the ordinary boy 
who is not particularly good at games? 
This noble and spacious cricket-field, ex- 
cept that he has to pay toward its upkeep, 
might be in Kamchatka as far as he is 
concerned; for while the numbers of most 
public schools have on the average during 
the last fifty years about doubled, I doubt 
whether there has been any very essential 
improvement in the playing accommodation 
afforded for those who are never likely to 
get into school or house teams. 

“These are really the boys whose games 
require the most attention. Those who 
are naturally gifted will do all the better 
for less coaching than they get at present. 

“But in these days of cut-throat com- 
petition, since the vast majority contribute 
nothing to the advertisement of the school’s 
proficiency in athletics, the tendency is 
to neglect them and to concentrate the whole 
attention upon just the few who need it 
least, and whom it often spoils. 

‘““One of my favorite castles in the air 
is the clubbing together of twenty or more 
of the public schools to buy, near some 
conveninent railway center, mighty cricket- 
grounds on which sixty matches could be 
played at thesame time. Here once a year, 
onagreat field-day, Eton and Harrow, or Eton 
and Winchester, Rugby and Marlborough, 
Charterhouse and Westminster, and the 
rest who play each other, should meet, 
and the whole school should be divided 
into elevens according to merit, and play 
each other. Thus alone could you get a 
true index of the cricket of a school.”’ 


*PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PuBiic Opinion. By T. 
Pellatt. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
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Richard Strauss 


In our department ‘‘People in the Fore- 
ground” we have already touched briefly 
upon the visit to this country of the great 
composer and conductor, Richard Strauss 
(see page 402). His personality and his 
achievements are quite too dominating 
to be dismissed in such cursory fashion, and 
we attempt to give in the following quota- 
tions a more detailed account of the char- 
acteristics and the compositions of this very 
remarkable man. 

In a recent number of the ‘‘Contemporary 
Review”’ was printed an article by A. E. 
Keeton, entitled ‘“‘ Richard Strauss as Man 
and Musician,’’ which gives with clear 
judgment and terse expression a notable 
appreciation of Strauss. Referring to his 
position among great conductors, the au- 
thor writes: 

“In his own country he is considered to 
be as great a conductor as composer. 
Richard Strauss belongs to the great modern 
school of artist conductors, who play upon 
the orchestra, so to speak, as upon one 
instrument, making it respond and vibrate 
to a stroke of the baton, a gesture of the 
hand or a glance of the eye. His quiet, 
business-like and very unassuming de- 
meanor when taking his stand upon the 
platform may at first have a somewhat 
chilling effect upon his expectant audience; 
but as he identifies himself more and more 
closely with his score, it becomes evident, 
first, that he is infusing an extraordinary 
undercurrent of nervous energy and vitality 
into his players; and secondly, that he pos- 
sesses a very definite idea of the exact 
results which he intends to obtain. Strauss’ 
own compositions present such immense 
technical difficulties, that the technique 
of the generality of orchestral composi- 
tions must seem to him mere child’s play; 
this, however, does not prevent him from 
rightly appreciating the beauty of simplicity 
as set forth by others. He knows how to 
render Mozart, for instance, with exquisite 
delicacy and grace, and without the least 
Suspicion of exaggeration. On the other 
hand, the distinguishing feature of his read- 
ings of Berlioz, Liszt, and analogous com- 


posers lies in the vast size, if such a term 
be permissible, of his conceptions. 

“Compared with some of his colleagues, 
he is not so emotional as either Henry Wood 
or Schuch (whose style is often similar), 
but he certainly has more temperament 
than: Richter, the consequence, it may be, 
of his being younger and fresher to his task 
than this veteran virtuoso. His readings 
strike us as being less scholarly than those 
of Weingartner, and he is by no means so 
brutally realistic as Mottl; but he has noth- 
ing of the suave and gentle, yet intensely 
persuasive personal magnetism of Nikisch. 
Some ultra-conservative musicians are dis- 
posed to take umbrage at some of Richard 
Strauss’ methods. Such and such read- 
ings, we may be informed, do not belong 
to Beethoven or to Wagner, but to Richard 
Strauss alone. So much the better. The 
rendering of music has nowadays reached 
such a stage that unless a musician can by 
the sheer force of his own individuality re- 
create a work for us, his interpretations 
must perforce remain insipid and uncon- 
vincing. One rare faculty in which Richard 
Strauss excels is his acute sense of wit and 
humor in music. He can bring out, to a 
nicety, the tragic-comic irony of Bee- 
thoven, the fantastic, illusive sense of 
humor which entwines itself round Schu- 
mann’s dreamy seriousness, the Mephisto- 
phelean wit of Liszt, or the peculiarly 
French esprit narqucis of Berlioz.”’ 

After an interesting discussion of the 
question of ‘‘absolute” and “‘programme’”’ 
music the author touches upon the orches- 
tration of Strauss. 

‘‘No one, again,’’ he writes, ‘“‘has realized 
better than Strauss the exact value of each 
instrument as an element in the production 
of tonecolor. It is interesting to compare 
his instrumentation with that of another 
great master—Tschaikowsky. There is as 
sharp a contrast between the style of the 
two musicians as between the paintings 
of Sargent and Lord Leighton. Richard 
Strauss’ music can affect our ears, much 
as Sargent’s ‘Carnation, lily, lily, rose,’ 
or his ‘Carmencita’ disturb, yet withal 
fascinate our eyes. Whereas in listening 
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to Tschaikowsky, with few exceptions, we 
retain an impression of much the same 
mingled richness and velvety softness of 
coloring which satisfy us in Lord Leigh- 
ton’s pictures. That Strauss has also 
greatly expanded the technical capacity 
of the orchestra is indisputable. With 
but very little alteration the different 
parts of one of his scores might each be 
rendered as the solo part of a concerto; a 
style of composing which points to an or- 
chestra of the future in which each player 
will be in himself a finished virtuoso. The 
‘cello title rdle of his ‘Don Quixote’ tone- 
poem, together with the bass-tuba part of 
the same score, are examples of what he 
expects his performers to accomplish. When 
this score was completed, he had to search 
Germany through before he could find 
players capable of rendering these two parts 
adequately. His plan of musical characteri- 
zation is to treat the different instruments 
as if they were the singers in an opera, and 
to make each define a certain character 
or a certain train of thought. This pro- 
cedure is,-of course, not absolutely new. 
In Berlioz’s ‘Harold’ symphony the principal 
viola depicts the hero, and similar instances 
will probably occur to every concert goer. 
But Strauss emphasizes and amplifies the 
idea with instruments hitherto subordinate 
in an orchestra. Not only has he created 
a great school of orchestral virtuosity, but 
in his melodrama ‘Enoch Arden’ he has given 
us the most satisfactory attempt which 
has yet been made at combining music 
and speech. His scientific and very ef- 
fective method of combination indicates 
a time when human speech shall have been 
brought to such a pitch of delicate inflection 
and modulation that in music alone will it 
find its counterpart. When this does take 
place we shall listen to Shakespeare, not 
with a background of stage splendors, but 
with an illustrative accompaniment of the 
orchestra. 

‘‘Another of Strauss’ characteristics is 
his fertility of thematic invention. In 
his ‘Heldenleben’ tone-poem there are no 
fewer than seventy-two motives, inter- 
woven with the trickery of a Hindoo jug- 
gler, whilst many of them are played simul- 
taneously. He puts these themes to mani- 
fold uses. When they are not denoting 
the various psychological moods of human 
character, he deputes to them the func- 
tions which a novelist usually found on the 


medieval stage, where the spirit of evil 
could only appear in the shape of a tadpole- 
like being, equipped with horns and a tail. 
No serious modern musician has ever, we 
imagine, wished to use these imitative 
expedients as anything more than extra- 
neous decorations added to heighten the 
climax of some culminating effect; and 
Strauss, the most modern of moderns, cer- 
tainly never avails himself of them with 
any other purpose. One of his most note- 
worthy examples of the genre is a passage 
in which he makes his orchestra imitate the 
passing of a herd of bleating sheep.” 

Mr. Keeton’s article is supplemented in 
the March number of “Scribner’s Maga- 
zine’’ by a paper on Richard Strauss writ- 
ten by the well-known critic, Mr. James 
Huneker: 

“The greatest technical master thus far 
of the orchestra,’”’ he writes, ‘‘making of it 
a vibrating dynamic machine, a humming 
mountain of fire, never dreamed of, Rich- 
ard Strauss, by virtue of his musical imagi- 
nation, is painter-poet and psychologist. 
He describes, comments, and narrates in 
tones of jeweled brilliancy; his orchestra 
flashes like a canvas of Monet—the di- 
vided tones and the theory of complementary 
colors (overtones) have their analogues in 
the manner with which Strauss intricately 
divides his various instrumental choirs: 
setting one group in opposition and juxta- 
position to another; producing the most 
marvelous, unexpected effects by acous- 
tical mirroring and transmutation of mo- 
tives by decomposition of sound; and 
almost blinding the brain when the entire 
battery of reverberation and repercussion 
is invoked. If he can paint sunshine and 
imitate the bleating of sheep, he can also 
draw the full-length portrait of a man. 
This he proves with his ‘Don Quixote,’ where- 
in the noble dreamer and his earthy squire 
are heard in a series of adventures, ter- 
minating with the death of the rueful 
knight—one of the most affecting pages in 
musical literature. ‘Don Quixote’ is shown 
as the quotidian type of one whose day- 
dreams are a bridge leading to the drab and 
sorrowful cell of madness.”’ 

After thus characterizing Strauss’ or- 
chestration in words that apply equally to 
his own brilliant literary style, Mr. Huneker 
says elsewhere in his article that Strauss 
has experimented in the disassociation of 
harmonies. 
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‘“‘Borrowing the word with its original 
connotations from the erudite and clair- 
voyant French critic, Rémy de Gour- 
mont,’’ writes Mr. Huneker, ‘‘ disassociation 
in the practise of Strauss is a spectes of 
tone chemistry by which a stereotyped 
musical phrase is reduced to its virginal ele- 
ment, deprived of all factitious, secondary 
meaning, and then re-created, as if in the 
white heat of a retort, by the overpowering 
and disdainful will of the composer. There 
is also the disassociation of ideas in their 
antique succession, which chiefly reveals 
itself, not in a feverish, disordered syntax, 
but in the avoidance of the classic musical 
paragraph—that fatal, symmetrical para- 
graph as inexorably formulated as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians, resulting in a 
Chinese uniformity, maddening in its dul- 
ness and lifelessness unless manipulated 
by a man of intellectual power like 
Brahms.” 

In summarizing the work of Strauss, 
Mr. Huneker concludes thus: 

‘‘This, then, has Richard Strauss accom- 
plished: He has restored to instrumental 
music its rightful sovereignty; it need fear 
no longer the encroachment of music- 
drama, at the best a bastard art. Enlarged, 
its eloquence enormously intensified, its ca- 
pacity for rare, subtle beauty increased ten- 
fold, the modern orchestra has been -liter- 
ally enfranchised by Strauss from the house 
of operatic bondage. He has revolution- 
ized symphonic music by breaking down 
its formal barriers, and he has filled his 
tone-poems with a new and diverse content. 
In less than an hour he concentrates more, 
relates more, makes us see, feel, and hear 
more than could be seen or heard in a 
music-drama enduring six. His musical 
themes qué themes are occasionally or- 
dinary, his melodic invention sometimes 
flags; yet because of his incomparable archi- 
tectonics he keeps us hypnotized as his state- 
ly, fantastic tonal structures slowly uprise 
and unfold like many-colored smoke from 


the incantations of legendary Eastern genii.° 


He absorbs absolutely our consciousness 
with this new quintessence of a poetic, pic- 
torial, sculptural and metaphysical art. 
Music, unaided by words or theatric device 
—for the compositions of Strauss may be 
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enjoyed without their titles—has never 
been so articulate, so dangerously definite, 
so insidiously cerebral. Madness may lie 
that way, but the flaming magic of the man 
is ever restrained by deep artistic reverence. 
We catch glimpses of vast orphic vistas 
where dissonance may be King; slow, iron 
twilights in which move the enigmatic fig- 
ures of another world; there are often more 
moons than one in the blood-red skies of his 
icy landscapes; yet the sacred boundaries of 
music are never quite overstepped. Little 
matters the niche awarded this composer by 
posterity—Richard Strauss is the musical 
enchanter of his day.” 

A third article concerning Strauss ap- 
peared in the Independent of March 3. The 
author is G. W. Harris and he gives the fol- 
lowing characterization of the composer and 
his works: 

‘For these new creations of his Strauss, 
discarding the name ‘Symphonic poem,’ 
which had been used by Berlioz, Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky and Saint-Saens, his great pre- 
decessors in the realm of ‘program music,’ 
chose the term ‘Ton-Dichtung’ (Tone-poem) 
to show the predominate importance of their 
purely musical character, that they are sub- 
jective and do not follow too closely any 
definite objective program. For Strauss is 
a psychologist in music—he translates 
thought—that is, philosophical ideas—into 
tonal emotion. Technically the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of his pieces is the 
continuous employment of polyphony (the 
simultaneous development and interweaving 
of many themes). This was almost unknown 
in the symphonic poems of Berlioz and Liszt, 
which were mainly homophonic. These 
tone-poems are really dramatic monologues, 
in music, of vast proportions. The concep- 
tion of them may best be characterized, per- 
haps, as a sort of transformation into another 
art of Robert Browning’s poetical invention 
known by that appellation. In them, as 
the English poet gave lyric utterance in his 
‘Dramatic Lyrics, Idyls and Romances,’ the 
composer gives musical expression to ele- 
ments of a dramatic, and also of an epic, 
character. He fuses into one poem the 
lyric, dramatic and epic qualities whch 
aforetime were employed each by itself in 
a separate art form.”’ 
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If the strength of a poet is measured by the number of hearts his poems get a strong hold 


upon, Ernest H. Crosby is among the first of American poets to-day. 


Many of us who admire Whit- 


man at his best, as the most invigorating of recent poets, regret that Mr. Crosby should so often 
take him as a model in the matter of form, for the shapelessness of Whitman’s verse is not its 


strength. 


does not prevent the clear expression of both thought and feeling. 


But Mr. Crosby, like Whitman, has always something to say, and the defective form 


Most of the poems which we 


quote below are from Mr. Crosby’s last volume of verse entitled ‘‘Swords and Plowshares” (Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York), but the first in lighter vein is from his little paper called The Whim, 


for which he writes under various pen names. 


ness as a reformer does not war against a keen sense of humor. 
work as a reformer, as he does in “The Sheep Dog, 


Urbs in Rure 


I’m glad you city-people 
Love the City as you do; 
For if you should desert it, 
You would spoil the country too. 


The Sheep Dog 


[ believe in the world. 

I stake my reputation as a prophet on its 
future. 

I am sure that it will come out all right in 
the end, and that is the reason why I 
am forever worrying it and barking at 
it like a shepherd’s dog driving sheep. 

If I did not think it would keep to the right 
road in the long run, I would not 
trouble myself about it. 

The sheep dog enjoys life, too, as well as any 
one, but, alas! why is it that the sheep 
always misunderstand him and _ his 
intentions? 


The Tyrant’s Song 


’Tis not the man with match alight 
Behind the barricade, 
Nor he who stoops to dynamite, 
That makes us feel afraid. 
For halter-end and prison-cell 
Soon quench these brief alarms; 
But where are found the means to quell 
The man with folded arms? 


We dread the man who folds his arms 
And tells the simple truth, 

Whose strong, impetuous protest charms 
The virgin ear of youth, 


It is strikingly true of Mr. Crosby that intense earnest- 


Even when he describes his own 


”’ his sense of humor comes in play. 


Who scorns the vengeance that we wreak, 
And smiles to meet his doom, 

Who on the scaffold still can speak, 
And preaches from the tomb. 


We kill the man with dagger drawn— 
The man with loaded gun; 

They never see the morning dawn 
Nor hail the rising sun; 

But who shall slay the immortal man 
Whom nothing mortal harms, 

Who never fought and never ran— 
The man with folded arms? 


Hearts 

Do I smile? 

Does my face show my joy in spite of all 
effort to conceal it? 

And you cannot guess my good fortune? 

No; I have not picked up a purse, nor in- 
herited an estate, nor won a race, nor 
had a manuscript accepted. 

I have only found a new friend. 

[ have spun another golden thread out of 
my heart to bind me to my fellows. 


Godward 

I never talk about Providence and Design. 

I do not presume to pray for victory over 
my enemies, or even for rain or fair 
weather. 

I have not the slightest explanation to offer 
of the origin of envy and appendicitis 
and rattlesnakes. 

I know as little about God as the new-born 
infant knows about its mother. 

I only feel something infinitely warm and 
caressing and sustaining and nourish- 
ing around me—and am content. 
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Medical Questions of Popular Interest 








The Prevention of Consumption 


The two most interesting medical vol- 
umes of the past month deal with the ques- 
tion of consumption, and, fortunately, deal 
with it in a way as interesting to the ordinary 
layman as it is important to him. The 
lesser of these, ‘‘ The Self-Cure of Consump- 
tion,’’* by Dr. Charles H. Stanley Davis, 
is a popular statement of the encouraging 
facts of medical science regarding consump- 
tion, and is calculated to do vastly more 
good than the numerous, and often valu- 
able, books which have made medical sci- 
ence seem to add to the terrors of living. 
The other volume, ‘‘ The Prevention of Con- 
sumption,’’t by Dr. Alfred Hillier, is a work 
of unusual scientific value, which demands 
the attention of physicians as well as lay- 
men. 

In his introduction Dr. Hillier makes it 
surprisingly clear that the modern idea 
regarding the contagiousness of consump- 
tion is really a very old idea—the physi- 
cians of the time of Aristotle recognizing 
its validity. Isocrates (436-348 B. C.) 
based the claim of a client to his father’s 
estate on the fact that he had nursed him 
when suffering from consumption, though 
his friends had dissuaded him, saying that 
most of those who nurse in this disease 
succumb themselves to it. In the Middle 
Ages the same general truth continued to 
be recognized, and Dr. Hillier presents 
striking instances in which homes occupied 
even temporarily by consumptives were 
treated as plague-infected. Regarding the 
transmission of consumption by heredity 
Dr. Hillier sides strongly with those who 
deny such transmission. Here is what 
he says: ‘“‘The idea that tuberculosis is 
an inherited disease has been practically 
abandoned. Evidence to the contrary is 
overwhelming. Children are born not tu- 
berculous, but capable of becoming so 


*THE SELF-CURE OF CONSUMPTION WITHOUT 
MepvicineE. By Charles H. Stanley Davis,M.D., 
Ph.D. New York, E. B. Treat & Co. Price, 
75 cents. 

{THE PREVENTION OF ConsuMPTION. By Alfred 
Hillier, M.D.,C.M. Revised by Professor A. 
Koch, with illustrations. Longmans, Green & 
Co., London and New York. Price, $1.50. 


from infection from the earliest period 
of life. Thus it is found both with infants 
and with calves, that if they are removed 
at once after birth from tuberculous 
mothers they remain free from tubercu- 
losis.”’ 

‘*‘Sometimes,’’ Dr. Hillier continues, 
“consumption is transmitted by kissing, 
or by using spoons, plates, etc., that have 
been previously used by consumptives; 
but by far the most common method of 
infection is the breathing of infected at- 
mosphere. Infection in the open air, or a 
wind-swept sanatorium, very seldom oc- 
curs. In large airy rooms with windows 
open it does not often occur. But in 
close, confined workshops or crowded dwell- 
ings shared with one or more consump- 
tives, the healthy may soon become in- 
fected. Numerous experiments have been 
made on the duration of the life of 
tubercle bacilli after being ejected from 
their host in sputum. Left unmolested 
in a dark place they may retain their 
vitality for 130 days and even longer. In 
bright sunlight and currents of pure air, 
on the other hand, their vitality may be 
destroyed in a few hours.”’ 

Regarding the precautions that should 
be taken by the consumptive Dr. Hillier 
gives the following sensible advice: ‘‘The 
ideal place for all consumptives is un- 
doubtedly some open-air sanatorium; but 
where from one circumstance or another 
resort to such an institution is impracticable 
and the patient continues to live in a pri- 
vate house, it is imperative that he should 
sleep in a separate room, and take every 
precaution for the safety of others, as well 
as for his own benefit. The first essential 
of all preventive measures is that the con- 
sumptive should take care that any bacilli 
he may send into the external world are 
destroyed. The great mass of these bacilli 
are contained in the spit, and the first rule 
to be recognized is 

DO NOT SPIT ON THE FLOOR 

‘Spitting on the floor, is always a nui- 
sance, may be a danger, and in covered 
places of public resort should be made a 
punishable offense. Every consumptive ex 
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pectorating should carry a pocket spittoon.”’ 
As to the precautions which the public 
should take, Dr. Hillier heartily commends 
the action of the New York Board of 
Health in 1897 in requiring notification of 
all cases of consumption. He denies that 
there is any public danger from the presence 
of a consumptive’s sanatorium in a neigh- 
borhood. ‘‘Experience has shown,” he 
says, ‘‘that a sanatorium is not a source of 
danger. What is dangerous is phthisis at 
large, which disseminates sputum = every- 
where. Houses where patients are re- 
ceived without being controlled are a source 
of danger. Surveillance is indispensable. 
In a sanatorium precautions to avoid the 
spread of contagion are taken, and the 
sputum is carefully controlled. At large 
this is not so.’’ Believing this, he recom- 
mends the establishment of sanatoria and 
not open-air industrial colonies for many 
people, who are now supposedly support- 
ing themselves in stores and workshops. 
The reality of this self-support from the 
standpoint of the public he seriously ques- 
tions, and presents an argument worthy 
of the consideration of all public-spirited 
people. In brief it is as follows: 

“The factory and workshop are not 
places in which the consumptive freely 
expectorating tubercle bacilli should be 
encouraged to remain, even on the plea 
that he is compelled to earn a livelihood. 
This argument is based on mistaken senti- 
ment, and will not bear examination. The 
economy urged is a false one—obviously 
false as regards a man’s fellow-workmen, 
and not even true for the workman him- 
self. Sooner or later a consumptive, who 
has advanced to the stage of expectorating 
bacilli, must inevitably break down in such 
an environment, and cease to support his 
family or himself. Is it not better, then, 
that the inevitable should be faced sooner 
rather than later? And even on economic 
grounds a man should be relieved before 
he has infected others or become incom- 
petent to work himself. For such a con- 
sumptive, light out-door work is the only 
rational form of occupation, and in order 
to provide it, there is no question that open- 
air colonies in connection with sanatoria 
should be formed.”’ 


Nervous Breakdowns Among Well-to-do Women 


Among the medical magazines of the 
past month, no article is better worth 


the attention of well-to-do families than 
Dr. James H. McBride’s contribution to 
‘The Alienist and Neurologist,’”’ on ‘‘The 
Life and Health of Our Girls.’’ In it he 
makes clear why it is that nervous break- 
downs are most frequent precisely among 
the classes which have apparently the least 
to worry about, and show a striking ten- 
dency to increase as we get away from the 
plain living of our ancestors. In brief his 
position is as follows: 

‘“‘The girls of the present day who are 
brought up under more comfortable con- 
ditions than their grandmothers, have 
gained much, no doubt, in the change of 
conditions; but they have lost something, 
in that in many homes there is less of healthy 
exercise, less of that kind of work that de- 
veloped the body and also developed 
simple and healthy tastes. There is, as a 
result of this, poorer physical development, 
less feeling of responsibility in the home on 
the part of the young ladies, and not so 
great a sense of duty. When every mem- 
ber of the family had every-day, specific 
duties, work to do that had to be done, 
work that exercised the body as well as 
the moral sense in discharging a duty, 
such life, dreary and harsh as it sometimes 
was, and often barren of most of those 
things that we regard as common com- 
forts, had at least the great advantage of 
providing work that furnished physical 
exercise, and that was also done under the 
sense of obligation. There is a moral and 
physical healthfulness in such a life that 
goes to the making of strong and simple 
characters and that puts purity of blood 
and vigor of constitution into descendants. 
. . . Thenumber of young women whosoon 
after marriage break down from the unex- 
pected strain of new duties is very large. 
The mother of a young woman who had 
become a nervous invalid within two years 
after marriage said to me there was no 
apparent cause for her daughter’s illness, 
as she had been shielded from everything 
from childhood. . . . Why, indeed, 
should anyone be shielded? Was it ever 
the case anywhere that a person who 
had been shielded grew to be a forceful 
character or proved a success in presence 
of the swift and onerous demands of 
life?” 

These remarks have a moral value that 
make them as well worth quoting in the 
pulpit as in the consulting room, 
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Mr. Ben Greet 


It was somewhat over a year ago that 
Mr. Ben Greet, backed by the prestige of 
the Elizabethan Society of London, first 
made himself known to the American pub- 
lic by the presentation of an old morality, 
‘‘Everyman.’”’ Though at once acclaimed 


with superlatives by the critics, that schol. 


arly and exquisite production did not im- 
mediately win popular favor, and for a 
little while its career seemed fraught 
with dangers. But bit by bit it gradually 
and surely won its way, partly because of 
its quaintness and archeological character, 
partly through the perfect art of Miss 
Edith Wynne Matthison, who acted the 
titular réle. And we witnessed the pe- 
culiar phenomenon of a sober, untheatric, 
acted sermon meeting with success upon 
our stage; so we gave thanks to Mr. Greet 
for demonstrating that art was not quite 
dead, and that there was a great class who 
would patronize serious worthy plays; and 
thus resigned ourselves to the inevitable 
and musical comedies. Yet it was not so to 
be. Last spring, just by way of hint, Mr. 
Greet produced in open air several Shake- 
spearean comedies. He returns this season 
with an increased repertoire, and he now 
offers another novelty. On February 22d Mr. 
Greet presented his company in New York in 
Shakespeare’s comedy, ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
performed not entirely without scenery, but 
with a modicum of accessory supposed to 
represent the Elizabethan stage upon which 
the comedy was originally presented. An 
excellent exquisite performance it is, worthy 
of every encomium which it has received— 
but it has stirred up a discussion all over 
the country among students of the drama. 
It has raised the old contention which has 
been waged these many years: Did the 
Elizabethan stage possess scenery or prop- 
erties? Before considering this point it 
would perhaps be well to speak of.some of 
the impressions which spring from this orig- 
inal and artistic production. 


Shakespeare as Written 
The first sensation which comes to the 





Shakespearean lover is that of sheer delight 
at hearing an uncut text. Here is an answer 
positive to those latter-day managers who 
have garbled the text and condensed and 
rearranged. Mr. Greet has had the keen 
insight and intelligence to let well enough 
alone. Scenes cannot be changed or con- 
densed without harming the sequence and 
consistency of the whole play. And the 
loss of the rare pleasure of seeing a Shakes- 
pearean play produced in toto cannot be 
compensated for by any amount of modern 
dressing and accessory. Let our managers 
remember that. 

There are other lessons, too, for them in 
this production. The value of a poetic 
reading and one consistent interpretation 
throughout has never been more forcibly 
brought home. Here are artists who can 
read blank verse. Strange, is it not, that 
of the hundreds of actors and actresses 
who play Shakespearean réles, not one in 
fifty knows poetic values, and is capable of 
an intelligent reading of the lines. In 
many cases it is due to the fact that the 
stage manager is forced to supply what 
education and intelligence should have 
given; nor is that individual endowed 
with abnormal perspicacity and keenness. 
Too often tradition, that béte-noir of the 
stage, has been the kis-met with which the 
poor actor has made his Shakespearean 
début. ‘‘Garrick’s version,’’ or ‘‘ Booth’s 
version,’’ or someone’s else version is used, 
and your player, trembling with fright, 
copies business and interpretation, and 
tries to measure himself with tradition. 
He forgets that geniuses like Garrick and 
Booth labored for years, painfully and 
slowly worked out their interpretation of 
character, and made of every line a study. 
There have been elaborate productions 
of Shakespeare in New York by managers 
and actors of great reputation in which 
an ignorance worthy of darkest Africa was 
shown, in which the very essence and spirit 
of the play have been lost. Mr. Greet is a 
man of intelligence and education, and 
his production of ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ reflects 
the qualities. He shows himself, too, a keen 
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and artistic manager in the way he strikes 
a certain pitch and holds it. There are no 
jarring notes in this production, no half- 
dozen different schools of acting with a 
hodge-podge of methods. The whole is 
splendidly and consistently conceived and 
maintained. 


A Question of Scenery 


And now we come to the point which has 
raised the storm of controversy—the ques- 
_ tion of scenery. As the play is produced 
by Mr. Greet, the scene does not vary. 
“There are no ‘‘drops” or other curtains; 
no set pieces; the only properties are of 
the most elementary and obviously neces- 
sary character, such as a chair or table. 
There is no rising or falling of the curtain 
and no music between acts. There is no 


attempt at historical accuracy in costume. 


nor change in costume, unless Malvolio’s 
assumption of the nightgown might so 
be termed. The endeavor has thus been 
to reflect the manner in which the play was 
supposed to have been originally produced. 

It is, of course, manifestly unjust to 
accuse Mr. Greet of offering his production 
as an exact transcript of the Elizabethan 
production of the same play. Several in- 
novations he frankly acknowledges. The 
female réles are not played by boys as they 
originally were; the nobility does not sit 
upon the stage, and we have truly modern 
programs not omitting modern advertise- 
ments. It is only fair, therefore, to give 
him the benefit of the doubt, and say that 
the production is meant to be suggestive 
rather than absolutely illuminative and 
expository. Mr. Greet has been quoted as 
saying that it is meant to have an educa- 
tive character. It has; but this lies we 
fancy as much in producing a correct inter- 
pretation and a complete text and in the 
discussion evoked as in the lack of scenery 
and historical reproduction. 

The question concerning scenery in Shake- 
speare’s day has long been one of much de- 
bate. For years it was rather generally 
accepted that the Elizabethan stage was 
practically bare, and possessed the mini- 
mum of accessories. Certain obvious prop- 
erties of course there must have been, but 
the idea of anything like elaborate con- 
trivances has been scouted. You can 
read even yet that the scene was designated 
by placard thus: ‘‘ This is a wood,”’ “‘ This is 
a seashore,”’ Recently, however, a_ new 
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school of critics has come up, critics who 
are not, as were their predecessors, merely 
pedants, but also keen students of the 
stage and its conventions. And it is these 
writers who have suggested that the Eliza- 
bethan stage might have had and probably did 
have far greater and better properties 
and scenes than was first supposed. Even 
Mr. Greet, who owes so much to the Eliza- 
bethan Society, does not use the placard. 
But it is highly probable that there were 
more elaborate stage sets than Mr. Greet 
has shown us. This is not the place nor 
time to go into a ‘long, erudite discussion 
of this subject, which would require a 
small volume. to treat fully. It may not 
be amiss, however, to throw out here a 
point or so concerning this question, and 
also the methods of the Elizabethan play- 
wright, and especially of Shakespeare. 


Shakespeare, Genius and Man 


Perhaps no great genius has ever had 
so much nonsense written about him by 
men of authority as Shakespeare. That 
he was one of the greatest, if not the very 
greatest, literary genius the world has seen 
no one will deny. As a poet he stands su- 
preme. Asadramatist heissuperb. Asa 
portrayer of character without a peer. All 
this he is and more, too. Superlatives can 
hardly go too farin that direction. But the 
fact that is too often forgotten is that at bot- 
tom Shakespeare the man was a practical, 
keen business man, a manager, anda man who 
knew his public. This is what people forget. 
The great comedies and tragedies of Shake- 
speare were not written because the divine 
fire burned so hot in the poet’s breast that 
he had gone mad had he not written. 
They were written to make money. They 
were written to cater to popular taste. 
They were written often to catch the popu- 
lar interest of the moment. This is seen 
in the “Merchant of Venice,” and ‘‘ Henry 
V,”’ and possibly ‘‘Hamlet,” if the revival 
of Kyd’s old plays at the time of its com- 
position means anything. Shakespeare was 
therefore a practical dramatist. And if you 
would see how the practical dramatist of 
the period worked, read Henslowe’s Diary. 
You will then be able to tell why so many 
Shakespearean plots can be traced to their 
sources, these sources often being earlier 
plays. And if you think Shakespeare is an 
exception to the playwrights mentioned 
in Henslowe’s account book, go back to 
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the first editions, edited by the earlier 
commentators, and then take down your 
Variorum edition, and see how many 
scenes, how many plays, indeed, once at- 
tributed to Shakespeare, have in the course 
of years been taken from him and given 
to other dramatists of the period. The 
one thing which Henslowe’s Diary shows 
stronger than another is that the plays 
of the period were concoctions. Often 
three or four men worked on the same play, 
each doing an act. Oftener old plays were 
given by the astute manager into the hands 
of the needy playwright, and at a nominal 
sum worked over. ‘he most typical ex- 
ample perhaps is the case of Thomas 
Dekker. Poor Dekker was the _ veriest 
hack writer, doing a play here, an act of 
another there, anything to keep him out 
of jail and piece the ends of existence to- 
gether. Ben Jonson seems to have been the 
only man of the time who'assumed the “‘ar- 
tistic’”’ pose. All the rest were simply 
practical workers, and there is no great rea- 
son for believing that Shakespeare was not 
of their number. In light of such facts it 
is the height of absurdity to say, as has 
been in some quarters recently maintained, 


that Shakespeare was so much of an artist 
and a genuis that he cared for the play 
and not for the accessory. A clever stage 
manager and not know the value of scenery? 
And scenery there was in the masque at 


least. In 1605 Inigo Jones was already 
devising his -wonderful creations. This 
was eleven years before Shakespeare’s death. 
Competition was keen between the the- 
aters, so keen that pirated plays were not 
infrequent. Surely the wideawake man- 
ager must have seen the value of scenery. 
The very character of the plays produced 
shows this. There is scarcely a one which 
has not the masque element. This play, 
‘‘Twelfth Night,” is steeped in the masque 
qualities. There are dozens of bits of 
evidence both external and internal which 
make one feel that perhaps after all the 
older students may have been wrong, 
and the more modern critics may be 
correct. It is hard to conceive of a drama 
which began its life upon the magnificent 
stage setting of the altar of the church; which 
knew a sort of stage variation and scenery 
in the pageant wagons with their succes- 
sion of scenes; which contains masques, 
for whose production lavish sums were 
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spent, and remarkable mechanical and 
scenic contrivances executed; it is hard 
to think of this drama deliberately ignoring 
its own traditions and virtues. Mr. Greet’s 
production may or may not be correct. It 
is highly interesting. 


Mr. Richard Mansfield, Artist 


There has been a great deal said against 
scenery, lavish scenery and _ properties 
these last few months. Some of it has 
been just, some thoroughly unjust. When 
scenery is meant to blind the spectator 
to the weakness of the play, when it arro- 
gates over the finer and better inherent 
values of a production, then it deserves all 
blame. But when it aids in producing a 
picture, when as often happens it gives 
color and character, then it is deserving of 
all praise. This full value of scenery and 
properties was never better illustrated than 
in Mr. Mansfield’s production of ‘‘Ivan the 
Terrible.” This play is produced with a 
richness of accessory which so far from de- 
tracting adds greatly. For the play is of 
the nature of a picture, or rather a series of 
pictures. Considered merely -as a drama, 
it lacks lamentably in interest and plot. 
It holds simply bythe power and force of its 
central character. All the rest is only back- 
ground. It is to Mr. Mansfield’s great 
credit that he has created out of this play 
another masterpiece of characterization. 
The limits to this artist’s capabilities seem- 
endless. The portraits in the gallery of 
his impersonations are as diversified in 
character as they are final in quality. In 
his art he stands quite alone, a master and 
a genius. His portrayal of the Russian 
monster, Ivan, is a wonderful analysis of 
human emotion, whose only failing from 
absolute perfection has not been due to Mr. 
Mansfield’s skill, but the poor material of- 
fered by the drama. Whimperingly con- 
trite one moment, a savage beast the next, 
at all times a depraved animal, he fascinates 
you by his absolute abnormality. One 
knows not which is the more terrible, the 
enraged beast demanding blood, or the fawn- 
ing, wheezing, hypocrite trying to flatter 
his way into heaven. It was the artist 
who wove the spell of reality to such a 
character. And it is good to think that 
the American stage boasts an actor of the 
splendid proportions of Mr. Mansfield, a 
true artist of high worth: 
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™ MTwo poems, on the death of little children—one expressing the feelings of the father, and the 
other those of a childless friend—have recently taken a deep hold upon the hearts of many men and 
women in all parts of the country. The first, by Edmund Vance Cooke, appeared in ‘‘ The Booklovers’ 
Magazine.’’ The other is not a new poem, but has recently gained a wider audience by having 
been signalized as James Whitcomb Riley’s favorite—a judgment which further endears the poet 





to his old admirers. 


The Little Lonely Life of Him. . Edmund Vance Cooke 


The little lonely life of him! He dwelt 

Cored in our hearts, yet only partly felt 

The love which folded him. How could 
we pour 

The rapturous lore 

Of love with which we bubbled to the brim, 

So it might also flood the heart of him? 

Our syllables and their strange ways 

Came in half-foreign phrase 

To little, unaccustomed ears, while his wee 
words 

Fluttered like baby birds, 

Untaught of flight. 

Could he know, quite, 

The meaning of the cuddling care? And 
did we reach 

Without the definite harmonies of speech 

The surest, sweetest tone 

To chord his little being with our own? 


The little lonely death of him! True, at 
the best 

All men must sup alone with the last guest. 

The sweet and sun-lit living room 

Is eyer built beside the quiet tomb. 

Between them is a passage, not so wide 

That ever two may tread it side by side. 

Hard, hard! yet, groping down the narrow 
hall, 

The journeying one may hear our saddened 
call, 

Our cheering, sympathizing cries, 

Or the shared sorrow of the last good-bys. 

But he, the little, wee one, could he know 

Our hearts were cloven with the woe? 

The love which gilds the dark distress, 

The blossom in the wilderness, 

The one sweet in the bitterness, 

The human murmur of the moan, 

The music in the dirge men call a groan, 

He could not know. Alone! alone! 


And is he lonely still? The dazed mind 
gropes 
Amid a labyrinth of doubts and hopes. 


Life is for living. Should the lamp be 
torched 

To break it ere the wick be scarcely 
scorched? F 

Lonely? Ah, only half I hope that he is not, 

Fearing that we who loved and love him 
are forgot. 

Selfish, I own, but love’s delicious wine 

Breathes ever forth the sweet bouquet of 
‘“*Mine!”’ 

Lonely? How were he else? Does not 
the baby flower 

Droop in its tender hour, 

Transplanted? Thrives it in the stranger- 
earth 

As in the native soil which gave it birth? 

Lonely? But in the sea of loneliness, 

The great sea where the tide of death’s 
distress 

Rises and ebbs and rises till the press 

Floods our own nostrils with its bitterness— 

In that sea is a Beacon, and its flame 

Kindles the heart of man to-day the same 

As in the uncounted centuries which are 
fled— 

Faith of reunion with the loved and dead. 


Bereaved. . James Whitcomb Riley’s Favorite Poem 


Let me come in where you sit weeping—aye, 
Let me, who have not any child to die, 
Weep with you for the little one whose 
love 
I have known nothing of. 
The little arms that slowly, slowly loosed 
Their pressure round your neck—the hands 
you used 
To kiss—such arms—such hands I never 
knew. 
May I not weep with you? 
Fain would I be of service—say something 
Between the tears, that would be com- 
forting. 
But oh!—so sadder than yourself am I, 
Who have no child to die! 
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The Science of War 


The interest in the Japanese-Russian war 
and its political outcome is no more keen 
than the interest which scientific men are 
having in it on its scientific side. For this 
war is the first practical test of modern 
armament and war appliances. The Span- 
ish-American war offered only a suggestion: 
we are now to have facts. And already 
some interesting ones have developed. 
Wireless telegraphy has been used by the 
Japanese as a matter of course. The tor- 
pedo boat has at least offered some justifica- 
tion of the claims made for it: It cannot be 
said, of course, that it has entirely proven 
all these claims, and it must be admitted that 
conditions were peculiarly favorable. Still 
we can only reason from events and not 
from possibilities, and upon this basis the 
torpedo boat has been shown to be deadly 
effective. The use and value, together with 
something of the danger of mines, have also 
been brought out. So far they have proven 
more dangerous to those they were designed 
to protect thantotheenemy. The turnings 
of the war will therefore have a double in- 
terest and, whichever nation wins, be of 
great scientific value. 


The Japanese Navy 


The striking and decisive victories won by 
the Japanese navy at the beginning of the 
struggle have caused surprise in some quar- 
ters. Yet those who have at all watched 
events were prepared for such results. 
Small as Japan is, she has recognized that 
her power and protection lie in a great navy; 
and she has bent every energy in that direc- 
tion. In considering the possibilities of con- 
flict with Russia she knew what strategic 
strength she would have by position, and 
that the ‘‘command of the high seas would 
place a Japanese army of invasion within 
easy touch of its base of supplies, while the 
Russian army would be dependent upon 
several thousand miles of single-track rail- 
road, whose capacity would at all times be 
utterly inadequate to the task of bringing 
to the seat of war the necessary supplies. 
For years, ever since the Chinese war, Japan 
has been preparing her navy according to 


the most enlightened policy, with the result 
that she has to-day the absolutely most 
modern navy in the world. Interest natu- 
rally at the present time centers in the tor- 
pedo and the torpedo-boat. In this con- 
nection some remarks by Park Benjamin in 
the Independent should prove both timely 
and valuable for the understanding of con- 
ditions: 


Exactly how the Japanese torpedo attack was 
made seems still to be somewhat in question. 
The Russians, however, have been maintaining 
a certain formation—three lines of ships in the 
harbor behind the so-called “* Tiger’s Tail’’—with 
two battle ships and a cruiser on guard just out- 
side. As the Czarevitch, Retvisan and Pallada 
answer this last description, it is altogether prob- 
able that they were suddenly pounced upon by 
the Japanese torpedo boats, which restricted 
their attention to them without endeavoring to 
get at the vessels in the inner harbor. 

The torpedoes used by the Japanese were of 
the Whitehead type. The inclosing case is of 
thin steel in the form of a huge cigar, about fifteen 
feet long by eighteen inches in diameter, rather 
blunt or rounded at the forward end. At the 
very extremity is the primer, which may be caused 
to explode by percussion when the “‘fish”’ strikes 
its mark, and so to ignite the mass of 200 pounds 
of gun cotton which is packed immediately be- 
hind. Abaft the explosive is a strong steel 
chamber containing air compressed to 1,500 
pounds per square inch, and this escaping under 
control furnishes the motive power for the pro- 
pellers which drive the machine through the 
water. The most wonderfully ingenious thing 
about it is the gyroscopic controlling device for 
the rudder, which with more than human cer- 
tainty not only accurately keeps the torpedo 
pointed at the target, but promptly corrects any 
accidental deviation. This is one of the few 
great inventions made by the naval officers of the 
United States, and the credit of it is due to Rear- 
Admiral John Adams Howell—now retired— 
although by a not uncommon fate, it is better 
known by the name of the engineer (Obry) who 
merely adapted it than by that of its actual in- 
ventor. 

The torpedo is ejected from a pivoted tube, 
of which there are usually three on the deck of 
the torpedo boat, the driving mechanism being 
set in motion at the instant of discharge. It 
dives into the water like a porpoise, adjusts itself 
to the desired depth, and then at a speed of thirt 
miles an hour goes straight at its prey. Its et- 
tective range at the present time is about fifteen 
hundred yards, but experiments in our own navy 
have proved that torpedo boats can creep as near 
as four hundred yards to a ship before being re- 
vealed by searchlights. After the torpedo has 
once started, there is no known defence which an 
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attacked vessel can interpose. Nets have been 
long obsolete; and, in fact, cannot be used when 
ashipisunderway. The only possible safeguard 
other than the attacked vessel’s quick fire guns, 
which, of course, assumes a discovery of the ad- 
vancing torpedo boats, is a cordon of torpedo 
boat destroyers maintained around a battle ship, 
at such a distance as will enable them to drive 
off or destroy the torpedo boats before these can 
launch their torpedoes. Ships actually in har- 
bors have resorted to the ancient method of a 
heavy chain drawn across the waterway, as 
Cervera did in Santiago, but this will only be 
effective against light torpedo boats, so that it 
would be necessary merely to send a heavier 
vessel against it in the beginning to break it 
down and open a free passage for them. Modern 
torpedo progress is chiefly in the direction of in- 
creasing the effective range, and it is believed 
at the present time that before long this wili be 
augmented to something over two miles. In 
this case the difficulties of defence by ships in 
open water will be greatly increased. The late 
John Ericsson always maintained that ‘‘a battle 
ship is nothing but torpedo food,’’ and in most 
things he was wiser than others. 

The reports of the other naval actions between 
the Japanese and Russians have been so contrary 
that it is difficult to determine exactly what has 
happened. It appears, however, that in a second 
attack on the Russian vessels in Port Arthur the 
Japanese have seriously injured one battle ship 
and three cruisers, while at Chemulpo they have 
destroyed the fine cruiser Variag and a gun boat. 
This, although an astonishing showing for the 
beginning of the war, simply indicates that the 
whole subject of offensive attack had been elab- 
orately studied and worked out before hostilities 
began. No more impressive argument in sup- 
port of a general staff for the navy has ever been 
adduced. The Japanese have such a general 
staff and have had it for some years. Its func- 
tions are not different from those which it is pro- 
posed our own staff shall have. It has controlled 
and prescribed all the maneuvers to which allu- 
sion has here been made. It has determined the 
character of the ships, how they shall be built, 
where obtained; ond, on the whole, the Japanese 
Navy as it stands to-day is the product and out- 
come of the established general staff. It is as 
well to remember that we have nothing of that 
kind, and in the event of war we should be as we 
were before, depending upon some organization 
hastily contrived to meet the emergency. If it 
happens to be as cautious a one as we were blessed 
with during the Spanish War it is certain that we 
should never repeat the brilliant tactics of the 
Japanese. 


Some New Inventions for War 


Several new inventions for use in war have 
recently come to light. Of these, one of the 
most interesting has been a new explosive, 
of which aluminum is an important ingredi- 
ent. ‘‘ While aluminum has been employed 
to produce intense heat for welding and sim- 
ilar purposes for some years,”’ says Har- 
per’s Weekly, ‘it isonly recently that it is 
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found as an ingredient of an explosive where 
this action is also required. In ammonal, 
a new explosive invented by an Austrian 
named Fuhrer, powdered aluminum is com- 
bined with carbon and ammonium nitrate. 
Aluminum has a high affinity for oxygen, 
and when these elements unite intense heat 
is generated, which, in the case of the ex- 
plosive, raises the temperature of the gases 
produced by the decomposition of am- 
monium nitrate. Increasing the temperature 
is equivalent to increasing the explosive 
effect, and preliminary results indicate the 
high power of this new explosive. If the 
addition of aluminum to an _ explosive 
compound has the beneficial result claimed 
in this instance, there is no reason why it 
should not find wider application.”’ 


A Protective Armor 

In this connection a modern protective 
armor, an attempt to give the modern 
soldier in the midst of new projectiles and 
war appliance, a protection similar to that 
enjoyed by the soldier of the Middle Ages, 
is worthy of note on the side of curiosity, if 
nothing more. A translation from Cosmos 
in the Literary Digest thus describes the 
new armor: 

“The cuirass invented by the Italian 
Benedetti has had a good deal of notice in 
the papers during the last five years, and its 
inventor really seems to have hit upon some 
principle of protection that has been hitherto 
unknown or unapplied. His process re- 
mains a secret, but some speculations re- 
garding it made in Cosmos (January gth) by 
Dr. Albert Battandier, are not without 
interest. The writer, who accepts unreserv- 
edly the reports of the remarkable perform- 
ances of the Benedetti shield in the stoppage 
of bullets, suggests a method of making a 
protector which, if not Benedetti’s, would 
have much the same effect. His experi- 
ments, which can be performed by any of 
our readers with no apparatus but a pad of 
paper and a pistol, are thus set forth.’’ Says 
Dr. Battandier: 


The authors who tell us of the conquests of 
Cortez say that to protect his soldiers from the 
arrows of the Mexicans, which could pierce the 
cuirasses of hammered iron that they wore, he 
replaced these with thick breastplates of wool 
pressed between two layers of linen. In fact, he 
practically covered his men with mattresses, and 
they were thus enabledjto defy the arrows and 
lances of the Mexicans. Now it seems to me that 
we have here the ancestor of the Benedetti 
cuirass. The inventor has employed the same 
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principle, but has perfected it by his study of the 
elastic resistance possessed by substances that 
have air within their cells. He probably reached 
the conclusion that with smaller ceils and thinner 
layers of air the more considerable would be the 
elastic force of the air thus compressed and the 
greater the resistance of the shield. This process 
is revealed to us by the progressive diminution 
in the thickness of the protective layer, whose 
effects are nevertheless identical, although the 
last model is lighter than the preceding. 

On the other hand, the experiment is one that 
it is easy for anyone to reproduce. Take a re- 
volver of any caliber and fire it ata board. The 
ball will penetrate to a depth that varies accord- 
ing to the resistance of the wood, the caliber of 
the ball, and its momentum. Jith the same 
weapon fire at an office calendar, having 365 leaves 
lightly pressed together. The same ball can 
scarcely penetrate the first few leaves, and will 
in a manner rebound, falling on the ground below 
the target. We have here the first edition of a 
protector that, while it is not M. Benedetti’s, 
resembles it in its effects. 

Take now two of these calendars, one of thick 
paper, the other of much thinner sheets. Fire 
at the same distance with the same weapon and 
under the same conditions of incidence. The ball 
will enter more deeply into the thick than into 
the thin calendar, and after a series of compara- 
tive experiments we shall reach the conclusion 
that the lighter the paper the less the penetration 
of the projectile. We thus see that the thickness 
of the paper plays an important part in the pro- 
tective action, and that it protects better, the 
lighteritis. Itis clear that this protection is due 
solely to the elasticity of the layer of air that is 
imprisoned between the successive sheets. If we 
subject one of these pads to high pressure in a 
vacuum to extract all the air, the block will be- 
come massive and compact, and will behave 
almost like a block of hardwood of the same 
thickness, allowing the ball to penetrate more or 
less deeply. 

The same experiment may be repeated with a 
dagger, which will pierce a wooden door, but can- 
not pierce a pa sont so of the same thickness. It 
is also well known how difficult it is to drive a 
nail into a pad of paper; and if the experiment 
be made, it will be seen that the difficulty in- 
creases with the thinness of the sheets. 

From these experiments, which every one can 
easily perform, it is easy to see the special mech- 
anism of this protective effect. It is due to the 
elasticity of the layers of air between the sheets 
of paper. This air-cushion is the more elastic 
poll reacts the more intensely the thinner it is. 
This fact should be studied scientifically, and 
may well be the basis of the impenetrability of 
the Benedetti shield. 

M. Benedetti tells us that his protector or 
cuirass is made of a kind of felt; but it should be 
noted that to the eye it appears as flexible, 
homogeneous, and without apparent roughness, 
which excludes ordinary felting. 

Have we here the secret of Benedetti’s cuirass? 
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I do not know, but I think that by following this 
up we might make a protector whose qualities 
would sensibly approximate those of this in- 
vention. 


The Steel Structure 


There has been much discussion from time 
to time concerning the steel structure, its 
practical and its esthetic value. This is not 
the place to discuss the esthetic phase of the 
question. But of its practical value an 
awful instance has brought decisive proof. 
The Baltimore fire was probably the severest 
test which the modern steel structure has had. 
And it came out of the test with consider- 
able credit to itself. The Springfield Re- 
publican says: 


Insurance companies and all the rest of us have 
been desirous of learning how the modern steel 
construction buildings weathered the Baltimore 
fire. This was their severest test, and the few 
that stood in the path of the resistless flames 
came out of it with powers of endurance pretty 
well vouched for. The interiors of such struc- 
tures were consumed, but the frames were injured 
little or practically not at all. It is fair to assume 
that if these steel frame buildings had been pro- 
vided with iron window shutters, and these had 
been closed, as ought to have been the case if 
safety was sought, they would have protected 
their contents and acted as a check upon the con- 
flagration grown uncontrollable. uildings of 
this stamp were fired in upper stories where the 
flames burst through windows and seized upon 
the inflammable interior contents. The status 
of the Continental Trust Company building, 
sixteen stories high, may be considered repre- 
sentative of its r of in the great cities. his 
building encountered the full fury of the fire, but 
its architect, D. H. Burnham, vouches for the 
fact that the steel cage is as good as on the day 
it was put up. It is sound as to supporting 
columns, girders, joists and the structural part 
of the floors; only some apron beams in one story 
and the sills of windows are warped, and new 
ones can be supplied without troubling the main 
frame. Other steel frame buildings fared quite 
as well, but it seems that none of them was pro- 
tected even by wired glass windows, let alone 
window shutters. This was a ridiculous lack, in 
the backward look, when so much money was 
expended. It is contended that the main prin- 
ciples of modern fireproof construction have been 
vindicated by the Baltimore fire test, but the 
vindication lacks much when only the steel shell 
of a structure is left and all that which it housed 
is gone. So long as it is possible for fire to shoot 
in any windows, at whatever point in a great 
building, it is far from being fireproof. Let those 
things be now thought of and provided which this 
great fire has shown to be absolutely necessary 
for protection. 
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In the World of Religious Thought 








The Creed or the Life 


The resignation of Rev. C. E. Beeby from 
his clerical office in the English, Church has 
brought forward with new interest the en- 
tire question of the place of the Creed in the 
Christian Church. Mr. Beeby contended, 
in a ‘‘ Hibbert Journal’’ article, that a min- 
ister has a right to dispute doctrines which 
he affirms in the ritualistic service. The 
article in dispute is the affirmation of belief 
in the reality of the ‘‘ Virgin Birth,’”’ but the 
specific doctrine is unimportant, as the con- 
tention might have arisen on any other 
doctrinal point. 

Bishop Gore called Mr. Beeby to account 
in a statement that clergymen cannot con- 
sistently hold their office unless they per- 
sonally believe the creed they recite and Mr. 
Beeby thereupon tendered his resignation. 
Interest in the matter, especially in Broad 
Church circles, has become intense, as the 
declaration of Bishop Gore, if taken as 
authoritative, is likely to lead to other resig- 
nations. The possibility of a revision of 
the Creed of the English Church is com- 
plicated by the fact that any such action 
would necessitate a concurrent ~ivil action 
by Parliament—an acknowledgement of the 
right of the State which Churchmen will not 
be swift to grant. 

But the real importance of the event is 
more general than its specific application. 
It raises the question of the moral right to 
affirm one belief with the lips—rather than 
do offense to venerable traditions—and a 
contrary belief with the mind to justify the 
demands of reason. And while this ethical 
question is under discussion it is not im- 
possible that the larger question may also 
appear, whether there is any moral neces- 
sity for the retention in Church rituals of 
declarations which rest upon ground en- 
tirely metaphysical. While the tendency 
toward more elaborate ritual in religious 
services is growing stronger in non-liturgical 
communions, there is also a growing con- 
viction that the ritual should be free from 
utterances which are impossible of intelli- 
gent expression except by those who have 
had the privileges of thorough and technical 
scholarship. Almost every contested point 


in the theological questions of the present 
is dogmatically answered in the so-called 
‘Apostles’ Creed,’’ and it would be instruc- 
tive to learn how often doubt of one or more 
of these affirmations (every one of which is 
philosophical, rather than ethical) h-~ been 
the beginning of the wreck of Christian faith 
in the individual. 

An ethical creed, on the other hand, 
would ever stand before one as a goal 
toward which to strive, growing in depth 
and significance with the gradual develop- 
ment of character, instead of, as with 
metaphysical doctrines, existing behind one, 
as the fixed point from which it is a sin to 
depart. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: 

‘‘T have never united myself to any church 
because I have found difficulty in giving my 
assent without mental reservation to the long 
complicated statements of doctrine which char- 
acterize their articles of belief and confessions 
of faith. 

‘‘When any church will inscribe over its altar, 
as its sole qualification for membership, the 
Saviour’s condensed statement of the substance 
of both law and, Gospel, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord, thy God, with all thy heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy mind, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself,’ that church will I join with all 
my heart and all my soul.” 

It may well be asked whether there is 
justification for the retention of conditions 
of membership which are devoid of ethical 
significance and have nothing whatever 
to do with the qualifications imposed by 
Jesus as requisite for discipleship. 


Religion in China 


Interest in the war raging between Japan 
and Russia is divided between fear of the 
destruction of Protestant Christian Institu- 
tions in the Far East if Russia wins, and 
fear of the ‘‘ Yellow Peril’’ if Japan wins. 
It is evident, in spite of the cry of ‘‘ Yellow 
Peril,’’ that the American people stand 
strongly in sympathy with Japan in the 
struggle. While China remains in her dis- 
organized and static condition there can be 
little danger that any event in international 
relations would cause her to become suffi- 
ciently active to menace the Western civili- 
zation. On the other hand, should China 
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become awake to the advantages of such 
progress as Japan is fostering and enter upon 
the aggressive application of Japanese social 
and economic methods, the West might con- 
ceivably be visited with a ‘‘ Yellow Blessing”’ 
rather than the Peril which is feared. 

The ‘‘ Outlook,”’ in a recent comment upon 
this question, says: 

There are Chinese reformers who covet for 
China the life of Japan; it is by co-operation 
with them that China is to be given the life 
which Japanese reformers have won for Japan. 

. . Mr. Hay urges all the powers to recog- 
nize the right of China to remain neutral. : 
The neutralization of China looks to her in- 
tegrity; the integritv of China looks to her free 
self-development; the free self-development of 
China, under the leadership of her modernized 
Oriental neighbor, looks to her gradual passing 
from a bureaucracy to a democracy, from a 
worship of the past to a hopeful aspiration 
toward the future, from a civilization which 
sacrifices the individual for the institution to a 
civilization which uses the institution for the 
individual, from a pagan absolutism which long 
antedates the sixteenth century to a Christian 
freedom which is the glory of the twentieth 
century. 

As for the interests of the present Christian 
institutions in China, the same periodical 
points to the fact that one-sixth of all for- 
eign Protestant missionaries in the world 
to-day are in China and that the educational 
efforts of missionaries are always liberally 
supported by Chinese, wherever the China- 
man can be assured that the educational 
efforts are not merely a cloak for political 
schemes. The present needs are signifi- 
cantly summarized: 

The need is for men trained not only in Chris- 
tianity, but in comparative religion, that a 
sympathy with whatever is good in the various 
religions of China may be fostered. Secondly, 
the need is for missionaries trained not only in 
English, but in Chinese, that the standard 
educational and religious works of Christendom 
may be translated as soon as possible. No less 
than four Chinese universities have been com- 
pelled to establish translation departments, be- 
cause they were not in Chinese sufficient text- 
books to fit their curricula. The missionary op- 
portunity is evident. 


The Church and Society 


The consecration discourse of Bishop 
Doane on the occasion of the consecration 
of Dr. Greer as Bishop-Coadjutor of New 
York, contains a significant paragraph on 
the place of the church in the world and, 
coming from so eminent an authority, will 
encourage those who look for the day when 
the Church shall be less an institution in 
society than an inspiration of society: 


The Church is not an esoteric, self-centered > 
spiritual entity, musing about mysteries and 
walled in by dogmas; she is the yeast of the world, 
to be stirred into all the three measures of 
humanity, spiritual, intellectual, physical. She 
is its salt to save it from corruption, and its 
lamp to delve into its deepest mines and penetrate 
its darkest recesses of suffering and sin. She 
is not our Master’s body if she does not bring the 
virtue of His body to leper and outcast and 
sinner; and she is not using the grace of His 
headship of her if she is not in the thick of the 
intellectual activities in the age in which she is. 
And it must be through her that His hands take 
healing in Christian hospitals, and help in 
houses of mercy, and hope to the prisoner, and 
clothing to the naked and food to the hungry. 
Through her it is still possible that the feet 
which trod the streets and lanes, the fields 
and mountain-tops of the Holy Land are still 
set to seek, until they find, those who, in what- 
ever way of straying, at whatever distance of 
wandering, are lost. 

By emphasizing, not as a by-product of 
her activities, but as an essential feature 
of her life, these so-called ‘‘humanitarian’’ 
ministries, is it not possible that she will 
find no separation between such work and 
that which Bishop Doane has in mind when 
he says: ‘‘But her mission in the world is 
the cure of souls.”’ 


Bible Revision 


Despite the almost numberless revisions 
of the Bible which have appeared during the 
last decade, the demand for another re- 
vision continues. An address recently de- 
livered in Boston by Prof. Richard G. 
Moulton, advocates the rearrangement of 
the Bible records in such a way as to 
systematize the chronological order and the 
literary form. The address has caused 
widespread comment among religious educa- 
tors. While the general preference among 
scholars would favor such a revision, doubt 
is expressed whether the public could be 
weaned away from the old forms. Prof. 
George A. Coe, believes that such a revision 
would not only aid the scholarly student, but 
the general reader, while another prominent 
Chicago educator expresses the conviction 
that the present arrangement into chapters 
and verses, regardless of all literary or 
historic principles, largely accounts for the 
fact that the Bible is so little read. 

Professor Moulton has given an example 
of what might be accomplished, in the 
volume ‘‘ Biblical Masterpieces,’’ of ‘The 
Modern Reader’s Bible.” (The Macmillan 
Company, New York). In the introduction 
to this volume the author says—‘‘It is not 
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surprising that to most readers the Bible 
has become, not a literature, but simply a 
storehouse of pious texts! If the sacred 
Scriptures are to be appreciated as literature, 
it is necessary to restore their literary form 
and structure.”’ 

Another book which will be of great 
interest in connection with any discussion 
of Bible revision is the recently issued 
‘‘New Light on the Life of Jesus,”’ by Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs.* Rejecting the basis of all 
modern Harmonists—the chronological order 
of the Gospel of John, or of Mark—the 
author constructs a theory, which he 
patiently and forcefully argues, that the 
Gospel records were not written with a view 
to chronological order, but for the purpose 
of bringing out the most important in- 
cidents and teachings of the life of Jesus. 
He says, in the Preface, ‘‘So soon as these 
pre-suppositions (of chronological order) 
were abandoned, and I felt as free to study 
the whole material as Tatian, the earliest 
harmonist, did, a cloud was lifted from the 
Gospels. Now I have arranged the 
Life of Jesus in a simple and orderly chrono- 
logical scheme. I have also traced the 
Messianic idea from its origin in a historical 
situation, in its development in accordance 
with historical circumstances, even to its 
climax.”’ 

The author’s bold criticism of the chrono- 
logical order of the books of the Gospel 
record may be illustrated by a typical para- 
graph, chosen almost at random— 

“The story of the journey through 
Samaria and the proclaiming of His Messiah- 
ship by Jesus, and the faith of the Samaritan 
in Him (John iv. 4-42) is certainly too early 
—too early for such an assertion of His 
Messiahship, and too early for a journey 
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through Samaria northward, which implies 
a peril which did not exist until after the 
resurrection of Lazarus. The motive for its 
present place in the Gospel is to set forth 
the acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah by 
the Samaritans.” 

It cannot be denied that, if the theory of 
topical arrangement is accepted, instead of 
the popular belief in the chronological order 
of the Gospel books, an endless number of 
‘‘inconsistencies in the Gospels” at once 
disappear. Professor Briggs has certainly 
constructed a plan into which every event 
and teaching recorded in the four Gospels 
seems to fit perfectly and, while the argu- 
ment is pursued with utter disregard of 
those traditional sentiments which hold it 
sin to even examine the Holy Records, the 
entire volume of two hundred pages is 
devoutly constructive in nature, based on an 
exhaustive textual criticism, does not create 
perplexing problems, but rather seeks to 
solve many complications and seeming con- 
tradictions which have too long prevailed 
because tradition deemed it impious to 
recognize their existence. 


Religions of the World 

According to the London Tablet there 
are in the whole world: Christians, 549,- 
017,341; Mohammedans, 202,048,240; Jews, 
11,037,000; Hindus, 210,100,000; Buddhists 
120,250,000; Confucians, 253,000,000; Tao- 
ists, 32,000,000; Shintoists, 17,000,000. 
According to these statistics the total popu- 
lation of the world is 1,359,000,000, nearly 
equaliy divided between monotheists and 
polytheists. 

The number of Protestant Christian or- 
ganizations laboring in Japan is 33, having 
757 missionaries. There are 558 organized 
churches, having 42,451 members.—The 
Advance, Chicago. 
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Sikhim, the Land Where the Rhododendrons Grow 


Few groups of flowers are more beautiful 
and showy than the Rhododendrons, and 
yet they are not cultivated among us as they 
deserve. Our own Great Laurel of the 
Eastern United States, the Catawbiense of 
the Virginian Alleghanies, and the Lapland 
Rose-bay of New England, are but ‘“‘homely”’ 
representatives of the great genus of Heath- 
worts. And, by the way, that Lapland 
Rose-bay is an astonishing plant, growing, 
as it does, even up to the shores of Davis’ 
Strait in Arctic America. But the real 
home, the very paradise of the group, is in 
the Himalaya Mountains of Northern India, 
especially in Sikhim and Bhotan. There 
Sir J. D. Hooker, in 1847, found no less than 
forty-three species, most of them new to 
botanists, ranging from forest trees to lowly 
epiphytes, but allcharacterized by marvelous 
wealth of beautiful blossoms. Few groups, 
again, present a greater diversity of habitat, 
R. ntvale flourishing at elevations of 17,000 
teet on the Himalayas, while R. Brookeanum 
is epiphytal in Borneo upon the very equator. 
The possibilities of such a group of plants are 
vast, and, as an excerpt given in the 
February number of CURRENT LITERATURE 
stated, British gardeners have availed them- 
selves of them. It is to be hoped that 
rhododendrons will soon assume the place in 
our gardens also that they deserve. The 
following selection, which does but scant 
justice to an article of great interest by M. 
C. Paget in ‘‘Longman’s Magazine,”’ tells 
how a lady, traveling without any European 
companion, made a pilgrimage to the land 
of the Rhododendrons: 


The Forbidden Land of Tibet has a great 
fascination for the Central Asian traveler, and 
the mystery which surrounds it pervades even 
the adjoining countries, and adds considerably 
to their interest. To wander through Sikhim 
up to the high passes which lead over into Tibet 
is, apart from the magnificent scenery, a real 
botanical excitement, for every day’s march 
brings the traveler to a different type of vege- 
tation. The trees of rhododendrons in full 
flower are alone worth an expedition to see. 

It was a fine bright afternoon in March when 


we rode out of Darjeeling on our way to the 
land where the rhododendrons grow. Down 
and down we went to the tea gardens of Badam- 
tam, where we stayed the night at the house 
of a hospitable tea planter. The next day we 
reached the great Rungeet River, which joins 
the Teesta and divides Independent Sikhim 
from British territory. The vegetation here 
was tropical, and so was the atmosphere, for 
we were over 6000 feet below arjeeling. 
Though this stifling valley is dreaded by Euro- 
peans because of its malariousness, it is the 
happy home of giant caladiums, parasitical 
orchids, and ferns. 

After a lovely ride through oak and chestnut 
forests, steadily ascending for two days, we 
reached Gantok, the capital, having accomplished 
the fifty-three miles from Darjeeling in three 
days. The Residency, a charming chalet, 
stands well above the village. The garden of 
the Residency was a delightful mixture of 
East and West. The turf was dotted with 
daffodils and narcissus and other European 
flowers, while from the trees, between which 
there were glorious views of the snows, hung 
masses of orchids. The unhappy frizzled-up 
orchids which one so often sees in hot-houses 
can, many of them, trace their origin to cool 
Sikhim, such as coelogynes, cymbidiums, den- 
drobiums, and a host of others. 

All the arrangements for my tour being 
completed, I started off by myself for Upper 
Sikhim. I had two ponies for my own use and 
a third for the head man. The little army of 
twenty-two men who went with me were chiefly 
Sikhimite Bhotias, and the rest Lepchas, all 
of them being Buddhists and wearing pigtails. 
Riding at the head of this strange procession, I 
crossed Penlong La (6250 feet), from which 
there were lovely views down into the deep 
gorges beneath. The banks of the path were 
ringed with maidenhair and a profusion of other 
ferns. Daphne cannabina, from the bark of 
which the natives make paper, was in full flower, 
and bright-hued rhododendrons made lovely 
splashes of color amidst the dense bamboo 
undergrowth. Descending to the valley of the 
Dikchu, we crossed the thundering torrent by 
a good bridge, and climbed the three hundred 
feet up to Tumlong. The sturdy little pony 
which I had hired in Gantok rushed at the steep 
ascent at a tremendous pace. I held on by his 
mane, and in many places clasped him round 
the neck to prevent slipping over his tail. Every 
now and then we floundered into a quagmire, 
when I slid off, and left the pony to fight his 
ownwayout. Dragged along by Dukchung, with 
Atte as train-bearer to the shortest of skirts, I 
arenes on to dry land so encrusted with mud 
that I had to be scraped before I could proceed, 
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Once I thought that [ could avoidabad place 
by climbing upa bank and creeping along through 
the undergrowth at the top. I managed to 
drag myself half-way up, when my two ragged 
attendants rushed at me screaming, ‘‘Leeches! 
Leeches!’’ and pulled me back. Not till then 
did I observe that from the overhanging branches 
hung hundreds of these horrible blood-suckers, 
waiting to drop on the unlucky passer-by. To 
the prevalence of these insatiable creatures is 
attributed the extraordinary scarceness of 
animal life in the Sikhim jungle. The leech 
seems to find its natural food of vegetable juice 
most uninteresting, and is always on the look- 
out for blood, whether human or animal. 

Reaching the top of a small ascent, I looked 
down a wide ravine and saw what quite rewarded 
me for the fatigues of the day. Out of a deep 
bank of snow a gigantic Rhododendron Fal onert, 
covered with magnificent blossoms, reared its 
head to over thirty feet. A little below was 
another rhododendron, even taller, with beau- 
tiful large-belled white blooms and deep pink 
cone-like casings of the young leaves, the pink 
cones convincing me that it was Rhododendron 
argenteum. One of the Lepchas, being, like all 
his race, a keen botanist, immediately- offered 
to go and gather some for me, and returned 
triumphant with his arms full of flowers and his 
clothes torn in shreds. In the evening, my 
spoils of the day, the white-flowered rhododen- 
drons, were laid upon the floor. Whilst exam- 
ining the beautiful red-brown leaves of Falconert, 
I suddenly felt the back of my neck had become 
stiff. On putting up my hand, I knocked off 
some well-filled leeches. I seized the offending 
rhododendrons and flung them out of the win- 
dow, for it was amongst their glossy leaves that 
the blood-suckers had hidden themselves. 

Pursuing our way, crossing and recrossing 
the river, near which grew stunted bushes of 
scarlet rhododendron, we passed Kedoom. 
Here, at an elevation of over 6000 feet, peach 
and apricot trees were growing. The apricot 
ripens at a great altitude, and flourishes even on 
the high lands of Tibet, where it is much ap- 
preciated. On we went through forests of pine, 

oplar, and holly, and emerged on open grassy 
and, starred with lovely mauve primulas. 
My botanizing was put an end to by a herd of 
yaks galloping down to inspect us. 

I followed Ter five miles the Lachung River, 
which emerges from an enormous glacier in the 
Donkia Pass. On each side grassy moraines 
sloped down, with stunted scarlet rhododen- 
drons in the hollows. Beyond came long lines 
of dark fir trees and then the glittering snow 
peaks. The stony ground was carpeted in 
many places with primulas, gentians, saxi- 
frages, and tufted wormwood. Beside the scarlet 
rhododendrons, which were growing in boggy 
places there were a great many others —a 
creeping one, and some only a foot high. So 
long as they have their roots in a moist place 
some of the rhododendrons will stand any amount 
of cold, and are found in the Lachung Valley 
at nearly 17,000 feet. 


A Model Small Conservatory 
A lover of flowers often sighs for a green- 
house or a conservatory in which he can 
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indulge his tastes during the months when 
such pleasure is denied him out-of-doors. 
In February we gave an account of a cheap 
and efficient greenhouse. Now it is possible 
to add a similarly useful conservatory, the 
locality. of which is in Kentucky. It is 
thus described by Frank Marvin in ‘‘ Home 
and Flowers”’: 

This conservatory was made over a room in a 
steam-heated, basement, village house. The 
room faced southeast and the conservatory 
was in the second story. The tin roof was re- 
moved and one of glass substituted. The 
side walls were fitted with windows running 
from the flower bench, which was two feet 
from the floor, to the ceiling. The floor was 
zinc covered and water-tight A hall door 
opened on one side, and on the other was one 
into the library. 

A bench, three feet wide and six inches deep, 
was built on the south and east sides, the top 
of it being level with the bottom of the windows. 
This was filled with rich, sandy loam. A 
square bed, twelve inches deep, occupied the 
center of the room, a walk extending around it 
from the hall to the library door. 

The selection of plants, all common varieties, 
was made with care, those not fragrant nor 
good winter bloomers being rejected. In the 
center bed were planted Palms, Azaleas, Ca- 
mellias, Climbing Roses of choice varieties, 
which were trained to the wall, Ferns, Begonias, 
and a grand plant of Allamanda Hendersoni, 
which had climbed to the ceiling and hung in 
festoons from the sash, and was a mass of vivd 
yellow bloom, heavy with its delightful fragrance. 
The window bench was filled with pots of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Freesia, which had been 
started in the cellar and brought up to blossom. 
Interspersed were Callas, Heliotrope, Sweet 
Alyssum, and similar plants, laden with bloom 
or grown for their foliage. 

Boxes of the hardier orchids, of the Cattleya 
and Cypripedium types and baskets of Calceo- 
laria hung from the ceiling in bloom in February, 
and several cages containing canaries, red 
birds and paroquets added their flashes of trop- 
ical color and music to the scene. A small 
spray pump was used to syringe the foliage 
daily. The zinc floor did not rust. The room 
was not over fourteen feet square, but was a 
joy to the owners, as the perfume filled the en- 
tire house. By careful choosing and at a small 
expense plants may be selected to bloom the 
entire year, and instead of a greenhouse devoid 
of blossoms, there may be one alive with color, 
beauty and tropical odors. 


Farming Under Glass 

One of the most remarkable phases of 
American horticulture ‘o-day is this use of 
glass-houses, the providing of conditions 
under which nature, freed from the limita- 
tions of climatic variations, may keep up a 
constant supply of pleasure and utility. It 
is true that, in some respects, we are still 
behind England in orchard houses, vineries, 
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pineries, and the like, our extensive territory 
and means of rapid transit rendering advance 
in this direction unnecessary; but in the 
cigantic industries of growing roses, carna- 
tions, violets, and certain vegetables, it is 
probable that no country in the world can 
compete with the United States. ‘‘ World’s 
Work” for March contains an excellent 
article on the subject, by B. T. Galloway, 
from which the following meager quotations 
are taken to emphasize this view: 


The most remarkable development of the 
art has taken place within the past thirty years. 
This is due to the rapid increase in population, 
especially in our cities, the increase of wealth, 
and the demand for more variety in vegetables, 
fruits and flowers. Twenty-five years ago spe- 
cialization became necessary, while before this 
time various kinds of plants were usually grown 
in one establishment. The work of the farmers 
under glass is now naturally divided into three 
groups—the growing of plants for ornamental 
purposes, the growing of cut flowers, and the 
growing of vegetables. 

In the growing of cut flowers the greatest ad- 
vances have been made with roses, carnations, 
and violets. There are now annually sold in 
this country $6,000,000 to $7,000,000 worth of 
cut roses. This represents something like 100,- 
000,000 or 125,000,000 flowers. The growing 
of roses as an industry has developed especially 
in the vicinity of our largest cities, such as New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 

In the vicinity of New York and Chicago are 
some of the most successful establishments 
which are devoting their energies to the growing 
of the carnation, the flower which, next to the 
rose, is the most important grown under glass. 
There are annually produced and sold in this 
country from $4,000,000 to $4,500,000 worth 
of carnation flowers, which means from 100,- 
000,000 tO 125,000,000 blooms. 

Twenty-five years ago the violet was pro- 
duced almost exclusively in outdoor frames of 
very cheap construction. As the demand in- 
creased, the impracticability of producing vio- 
lets thus was shown, and gradually the frames 
were made into small cheap greenhouses. In a 
small way this work was established in the vi- 
cinity of Poughkeepsie and Rhinebeck, N. Y., 
and within the last ten years so greatly has the 
production of the crop increased that there 
are now probably 500,000 square feet of glass 
devoted to this flower alone in those two places. 

There are less than 5,000,000 square feet of 
glass devoted to the growing of vegetables in 
the United States to-day. Under favorable 
conditions, glass devoted to this work will 
bring the grower an average of 50 cents per 
square foot, making the total value of the crop 
from this work about $2,500,000. 


Hints in Horticulture 


Astonishing as are the results when thus 
combined, a view of the minor operations 
of humble individuals is, perhaps, more en- 
couraging. Few persons who have a garden 
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are so situated that they cannot have a cold 
frame or a small greenhouse which can 
minister to their wants in vegetables or 
their pleasure in flowers. To such the fol- 
lowing passage from an article by Adin A. 
Hixon in the Boston Weekly Transcript, 
relating the success of some who have had 
to work for profit with such restricted ap- 
pliances, will be doubly interesting: 


I receive many inquiries as to what a woman 
can do in horticulture. We have one woman, 
with several children, who is growing an acre of 
sweet peas. A school teacher who utilized a 
henhouse of one-half glass and one-half boards 
sold during the first year $10 worth of violets 
and the next year $70 worth. This was done 
without the use of heat. I know a woman in a 
neighboring city who did dressmaking for a 
living, and had two girls to educate. Her 
husband was a man with a good education, but 
with very little force. She was fond of flowers, 
although she had but a few minutes a day to 
work in the garden. A neighbor, noticing her 
industry, gave her a few old sashes, which 
served as a beginning. In a few years she 
had several houses, her husband was her foreman, 
her girls were educated, and her own health 
was much improved. A woman and two daugh- 
ters in poor health, yet with a love for flowers 
and a small garden, brought in two vases of 
small roses to one of our exhibitions, receiving 
a gratuity of fity cents. They were so much 
encouraged that they continued exhibiting, 
receiving during the first season $2.50, in the 
second $7, and during the third season $47.50 
in premiums. They now have two green- 
houses. I have in mind a little woman in one 
of the Western States who built a small house, 
12 by 30 feet, for health and pleasure, thirteen 
years ago. She now has twenty-nine houses, 
and is a large grower of pinks and chrysanthe- 
mums. 

But writing about the forcing of plants 
reminds one of a strange circumstance re- 
lated in the following excerpt from the 


Scientific American: 


Forcing Plants by Fire 


A curious phenomenon connected with the 
forcing of flowers under exceptional circum- 
stances was observed not long ago by M. Jolly. 

On the second of Sept mber last, a large fire 
broke out in the village 0° Chaussée-sur-Marne, 
between Chalons and Vitry-le-Francois, and 
destroyed a large part of the village. The fire, 
urged by the wind, spread as far as it was pos- 
sible, and consumed the last houses on the side 
toward the country. It also attacked the 
neighboring trees forming part of a large pear 
and apple orchard, and :educed the first two 
rows entirely to ashes. The three following 
rows, protected by th first, and the distance, 
remained standing, although considerably dam- 
aged and badly scorched. The injury done to 
the sixth row was naturally not so great. A 
goodly number of branches, nevertheless, were 
scorched and unable to resist the heat, while 
the remainder subsequently exhibited a peculiar 
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eee. viz., a second flowering. This 
egan at the end of September, and in October 
all the branches of the trees, except those that 
had been scorched, were covered with blossoms, 
as in the month of May, the ones most heavily 
laden with flowers being those that had been 
most exposed to the action of heat. That is 
not all. In another direction the fire ceased in 
the vicinity of some lilac bushes, and these, as 
well as some plum trees, flowered anew, the 
lilics in particular being covered with blos- 
soms. 

It is to be remarked that the conflagration 
lasted but four hours at the most, and there is 
therefore nothing here that resembles an ordinary 
forcing. All the species that blossomed are those 
whose buds for the following year are formed 
in the month of August. Now the facts gath- 
ered by M. Jolly, an eye-witness, seem to show 
that it is possible for a momentary but strong 
action of heat to produce a second flowering. 
Does this exert a local influence, a certain des- 
iccation of the organs of the trees? It is possible; 
and we have seen that a previous desiccation is 
necessary for forcing, just as it is, according to 
Géard, for the parthenogenetic development 
of certain eggs. At all events, the fact might 
and ought to serve as a starting point for ex- 
periments from which might be derived prac- 
tical hints for the forcing of fruits and flowers. 


Wealth in Our Forests 

Much has been said of late years about the 
wanton waste of the timber wealth of the 
United States, and many promises have been 
made that it would be controlled by Federal 
and State action. The Division of Forestry 
of the Department of Agriculture has un- 
doubtedly done much in this direction, but 
the following passage from the San Francisco 
Chronicle shows that much more remains to 
be accomplished; and the worst feature 
about the complaint is that the waste is due 
to selfishness and want of forethought. 


Those who have scanned the figures that tell 
of the rich yield of California’s forests, which 
lumbermen for years have been laboring to re- 
move from the face of the earth, may be skep- 
tical when told that these same forests, with 
thousands of acres of woodland not regarded 
as worthy of the lumberman’s attention, offer 
one of the richest fields for exploration and in- 
vestigation that the State affords. So far the 
lumbering industries of the State have dealt 
almost exclusively with a few coniferous trees, 
the redwood and the sugar pine eclipsing all 
others. So eager has been thechase after these 
magnificent woods that to open access to their 
slaughter superb specimens of trees of far 
greater value for cabinet purposes have been 
burned down. 

The laurel, which grows on stony hillsides, 
wherever an underground trickle of water 
promises refreshment for its glossy foliage, 
and which waxes larger in the valleys and along 
the banks of streams, is a tree which furnishes a 
wood without a peer for delicacy of coloring, in 
pale lemon tints shading into soft mauves and 
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grays, while the fine grain takes a high polish. 
The native walnut of California, responding 
marvelously to cultivation, and growing on 
valley and bottom lands to a great girth and a 
majestic height within a short term of years, 
far surpasses both the black walnut and the 
English walnut in the beauty of its wood, which 
is perhaps more exquisite in its coloring and 
markings than any other employed for cabinet 
purposes. The sycamore, whose wood recent 
Egyptian discoveries have proved to be the 
nearest to imperishable of any known tree, 
grows everywhere in the cafions and valleys 
of the State, but, like the foregoing trees, is 
constantly cut down for firewood. The same 
fate befalls the grand old oaks, thousands of 
years old, throughout California, the staple 
firewood in every country town. 


The Disappearing Pampas 

From the southern part of the State 
of California comes also a plaint against 
the disappearance of the pampas grass. 
Although it is a far less important and less 
valuable asset, commercially, than the 
timber wealth of the State, its disappear- 
ance means a real loss to the lovers of nature 
and of beautiful plant growth. A writer 
in the Los Angeles (Cal.) Times says: 


“There is one industry in Caliornia that is dying 
a natural death—the raising and coloring of 
pampas grass for decorative purposes. 

‘“With the uprooting of the pampas patches 
will go one of the most picturesque features of 
southern California landscape. There is great 
beauty about an orange grove in blossom or in 
fruit. The lighter yellow of the lemon is not 
unattractive. The solid green of a field of lima 
beans holds many a pleased eye. But a field of 
pampas grass surpasses all of the others in its 
majesty. 

“Imagine, if you please, forty or fifty acres— 
the average size of the pampas field—closely set 
with great cone-shaped mounds of green rising 
ten, twelve, fourteen feet from the ground. It 
is enough in itself to call forth exclamations of 
delight. When from the top of the mound some 
two hundred feathery plumes of creamy white 
rise up gracefully, the picture is complete. Often 
the entire field is set in motion by an ocean breeze, 
and becomes even more beautiful. 

“When the plumes attain a certain ripeness 
they are plucked by hand, an operation requir- 
ing the greatest care, for every one of the thou- 
sands of blades making up the green mound is 
armed with saw-tooth edges ready to cut a deep 
and painful wound on the slightest provocation. 
When pulled, the plumes are spread out over a 
dry field to cure in the sun. If not properly 
cured, the feathers fall off in the coloring process. 
A field carpeted with drying plumes is another 
sight which has been peculiar to California and 
one well worth seeing. There have been a large 
number ‘of pampas ranches along the coast, but 
this winter will see the last of most of them. 
The exceptionally long dry spell makes it possi- 
ble for the ranchers to uproot the plants without 
tearing deep holes in the soi], and they are taking 
advantage of it.” 
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The American Business Man....Harper’s Weekly 


In Pierre de Coulevaine’s ‘‘ Noblesse Améri- 
caine’’ a Frenchman’s American wife, taken 
to visit Assisi, perplexes and scandalizes the 
venerable Marquisé, her mother-in-law, by 
her slow appreciation of the glories of the 
saints whose devoted labors have immor- 
talized that town. She even regrets, ‘‘to 
the stupefaction of the Marquise,’’ that St. 
Francis and St. Claire never married, and 
the discourse of the old Catholic lady about 
saints and their uses and value, leaves her 
still puzzled and still somewhat incredulous. 
Doubtless the author exaggerates her lack of 
imagination in spiritual concerns. Accept- 
ing her mother-in-law’s discourse as true of 
the people it concerns, she still says: 

‘‘Ah! there will never be any saints in 
America.”’ 

‘“Who knows?’’ said the Marquise. 

‘‘No, no! I don’t see an American divest- 
ing himself of his goods, preaching poverty, 
and talking to doves. Instead of St. Francis 
we shall maybe have men who will lessen 
poverty and make the world a more com- 
fortable place.”’ 

We have had saints in America, though 
they may not have been canonized, and we 
have them now, and shall continue to have 
them; but there is a good deal of timely 
truth in this suggestion that the typical 
American who aspires nowadays to help his 
fellows tends to concern himself chiefly with 
the multiplication of material blessings. He 
does not withdraw from the world for the 
fuller development of his own spiritual 
nature, nor embrace poverty for his own 
soul’s good, nor enjoin the patient endurance 
of it upon others as a source of spiritual ad- 
vancement. Rather he looks upon it as an 
objectionable condition, and seeks to abolish 
it altogether, for himself first of all, but 
incidentally for just as many other people as 
he can. The young American lady shows a 
pretty sound conception of the working of 
the contemporary American mind when she 
says, ‘‘ We shall maybe have men who will 
lessen poverty and make the world a more 
comfortable place.”’ 

That truly seems the bent of American 


energy in the most conspicuous of its current 
phases. If you ask the American business 
man why he works, he will tell you that it is 
to make a living. That is the chief com- 
pelling motive for labor in all lands, and it 
does not constitute an idiosyncrasy in the 
American that he should feel and acknowl- 
edge its force. But when he has made his 
living in ample measure and provided 
abundant sources of income for himself and 
his immediate descendants, does he stop? 
As arule, he doesn’t, and in that he is some- 
what peculiar. He keeps driving ahead, as 
though want still threatened him, and 
though he loves to spend money, as well as to 
make it, and invites his soul and cultivates 
his taste and rests and enjoys himself as well 
as he can, he is loath to give up work while 
his strength lasts, and usually he dies in the 
harness. 

It is matter of the commonest observa- 
tion that the American business man’s voca- 
tion takes a very strong hold on him. The 
reason why the saints stuck to self-abnega- 
tion, poverty, and good works was because 
they found that life amply remunerative. 
No other seemed to them so good, and 
for them doubtless no other was so good; 
for the saints, all things considered, were 
happy people. The successful business 
man sticks to business for the same rea- 
son the saints stuck to saintliness—because 
it is his job and he likes it. 

Very many American rich men who have 
made money in business give freely of their 
wealth to all sorts of good causes, but espe- 
cially to institutions for education, which 
shall qualify young people to live more 
wisely, enjoy life better, and turn their nat- 
ural abilities to better account. These bene- 
factions are made possible by the profits of 
successful business enterprises, but, lavish 
and frequent as they have come to be, and 
important as their results are to civilization, 
they are incomparably less important than 
the direct results of the business that has 
made them possible. Almost all the great 
fortunes are results of labors and enterprises 
which have created wealth by multiplying 
commodities, develop’ng natural resources 
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or binding remote places together by rail- 
roads, canals, and telegraph and steamship 
lines. The man of business hopes to prosper 
by supplying his fellows with something that 
they want. He meets competition by 
cheapening his processes or bettering his 
goods — often by doing both. His con- 
stant study is to be able to supply his 
customers with better commodities at less 
cost. His vocation is to distribute wealth 
not less than to produce it; to feed the 
hungry, to clothe the naked, to make two 
blades of grass grow in place of one; to make 
human life easier, pleasanter, more com- 
fortable, and more profitable. To be sure, 
he charges something for his services, usually 
all he can, often a great deal too much. But 
that does not alter the fact that his exertions 
promote human comfort and human welfare, 
and that he is one of the most active and im- 
portant agents for the spread of civilization 
and the advance of humanity. 

A nation may be rich without being right- 
eous, and if it puts its mind more on riches 
than on righteousness it is bound to have 
a set-back. But all nations being more or 
less faulty, the rule in our day seems to be 
that the richest nations are the wisest, and 
that these wisest nations, which know least 
of poverty, are the ones, on the whole, in 
which righteousness most abounds. 


Extravagance.......... Philadelphia Public Ledger 


A friendly critic of American life, Goldwin 
Smith, speaking of the unfortunate tenden- 
cies and influences created by the spectacu- 
lar display of very rich and foolish people, 
goes so far as to say that if the new force 
which he calls ‘‘plutocracy’’ shall continue 
to increase it must work a ‘‘serious change 
in the spirit of our institutions, though it 
may be without disturbing republican 
forms and names.’’ Perhaps this foreboding 
is unwarranted; but there is subject for 
meditation, at least, in his further statement 
of the case against ‘‘de-Americanized- 
wealth’’: 

‘‘ Wealth, with little regard to its source, 
is becoming almost an object of our social 
worship. The feudal lord had 
duties, social, political and military, so 
onerous that, in the opinion of an eminent 
historian, their mere burden shortened life. 
The modern British landowner has local 
duties which, if not so onerous as those of 
the feudal lord, still help to save him from 
vecoming a mere sybarite. The heir of a 
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financial millionaire has no suchsalt of neces- 
sary duty to save his character from corrup- 
tion. It is vain to rail at a class for follow- 
ing its natural bent. The plutocratic class, 
after all, is doing no more. But its natural 
bent is anti-democratic. Its ostentatious 
prodigality and luxury are a defiance of 
democratic sentiment and subversive of 
democratic manners.,”’ 

The men who have amassed large fortunes 
are ofttimes the most laborious of mortals. 
While some of them have stolen their for- 
tunes, others have created great enterprises 
and invented useful machines and processes 
which have conferred inestimable benefits 
upon the whole human race. Too often 
their sons and daughters have not inherited 
any of the character of their fathers, but 
have been corrupted by their wealth and a 
life of luxury and idleness. The class is be- 
coming a familiar phenomenon. It gambles 
and riots in frivolity; regards the races as 
the highest form of mental exercise, and has 
no more serious concern than the betting 
odds on a football match. This is the 
worthless class of people; but let us not rail 
too harshly at the millionaires—even the 
worthless rich; let us rather look to our- 
selves. 

The great and deep harm caused by 
the ‘‘almost insane extravagance of vulgar 
ostentation by which the parvenu million- 
aire tries to gratify his vanity and dazzle his 
neighbors’’ is this: That in fact he does, alas! 
dazzle his neighbors. In America money is 
earned so much more easily than in any 
community the world has ever seen that all 
have great hopes of becoming rich, and 
nearly all have a tendency to make a display 
and a desire to emulate the rich in their 
pleasures and modes of life. The great 
defect of American life is the habit which the 
American family has of living beyond its 
means; the great fault in the coming Ameri- 
can’s philosophy is the tendency to think 
that happiness will come in direct proportion 
to the amount of money which one has to 
spend. This melancholy point of view leads 
to useless extravagances; keeps families in a 
state of constant wretchedness; kills ‘‘ good 
works and plain, homespun morality’’; 
jeopardizes the welfare of the children of the 
family, and makes real happiness impossible. 

The tone and atmosphere of the home 
have lasting and real influence on the char- 
acter of its inmates. There can be nothing 
healthy, genuine, and wholesome in a family 
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where the fear of debt hangs heavily upon it. 
The great and difficult thing to do in life is to 
raise a family which shall be courageous, 
strong, healthy-minded, self-respecting and 
honest; but where the heads of the family 
are perpetually in fear of the creditor, of the 
dun and the bailiff, the likelihood is that 
the children of that family will have some- 
thing of the coward in their composition. 


The Return of the Gentlewoman........... Atlantic 


It is true she has not wholly left us, but 
her presence has grown rare, and at times 
she seems vanishing, as fringed gentians 
have a way of doing in favorite meadows, 
where once there were blue stretches of 
them, until a summer comes when the most 
diligent searcher is only rewarded by a 
scattered half-dozen. 

To-day every New England town pos- 
sesses localities in whose still stately 
mansions lived families spoken of as ‘‘ best.”’ 
These ‘‘Best Families’? having diminished 
and faded away, their dwellings stand with 
closed blinds, or, it may be, have developed 
into homes for the aged, orphan asylums, 
schools, places where people lodge and board. 
Here and there a house retains its original 
character, and its mistress goes serenely in 
and out. She is surrounded by souvenirs of 
the past and the flowers of her garden, is 
much given to hospitality and the reading of 
good books, uses the most charming 
English we have ever heard, and has on all 
subjects views that are wise and witty and, 
withal, considerate and charitable. In brief 
—a Gentlewoman. 

But it is like the half-dozen fringed 
gentians in the meadow. Only now and 
then does one find her. 

There is a descriptive word of dreary 
import, formerly applied with freedom to 
a Gentlewoman in such moments of ad- 
versity as involved the loss of friends and 
fortune. In this sad situation one was apt 
to call her ‘‘decayed,”’ exactly as if one were 
speaking of a fallen house or a ruined castle, 
instead of a sweet and gracious soul that 
would always be greater than anything that 
could happen to it. 

Heaven be thanked, this word, in her 
connection, is becoming obsolete and not 
likely to be associated with her in the 
future. The modern Gentlewoman will have 
profited by the modern processes of life and 
learned how to defend herself against evil 
days. 
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The fashion of this world passeth, and it 
was no doubt decreed from the beginning 
that a number of things should cease to 
exist, that there should be a passing of the 
spare room, of the front door yard, of the 
polite art of letter-writing, of the pleasant 
companionship of the horse in drives 
through town and country, of that re- 
ceptacle, once so essential a part of a 
woman’s dress, the convenient pocket. The 
Gentlewoman is not a fashion of this world. 
She is of that world that was and is and ever 
shall be. 

But when she comes again, what will 
be the conditions? Will she serve tea as 
of old in delicate heirloom china? Will her 
pleasant rooms, hung with ancestral por- 
traits, look into a well-kept garden, rose- 
planted, and shaded by ancestral fruit 
trees? Possibly, since the title she bears 
implies wealth of years, and hence oppor- 
tunities of inheriting things having the 
charm of years. Still the immediate an- 
cestors of the Gentlewoman of the future are 
no longer home-makers in the sense that 
their own ancestors were. Many of them are 
birds of passage, flitting from one point 
to another, collecting memories and ex- 
periences in greater numbers than house- 
hold treasures or plants in gardens. They 
board; they live in apartments; they spend 
six months here and six months there; 
they give away their old gowns and coats 
and hats, instead of packing them in attic 
chests to be taken’ out half a century latet 
for use in charades and tableaux and private 
theatricals. Or if too much occupied, or not 
sufficiently well-informed concerning the 
need of their neighbors to distribute in- 
telligently of their abundance, societies 
stand ready to do this for them, societies 
whose business it is not only to dispense 
thoughtfully the necessities of life, but also 
its feathers and ornaments and flowers, as, 
for instance, that of the ‘International 
Sunshine”’ with its motto— 

““Have you had a kindness shown 
Pass it on;—”’ 
which means, literally, if you have a ball- 
dress, or a fan, or a volume of poems, ora 
piece of embroidery lying idle, send it to 
us and we will see that it gives pleasure 
elsewhere. 

This habit of modern life, so essential 
to a Bird of Passage Person who has no 
hoarding-place save in the hired corner of 
a publi: storehouse, somewhat limits the 
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future Gentlewoman’s chances of inheriting 
ancestral articles. However, all people of 
to-day are not Birds of Passage. Some 


there be who have built or bought them- 
selves houses, and in making the latter 
habitable, followed the tendency of the age 
to put old wine into new bottles, that is to 
say, old furniture collected from the earth’s 
four corners into modern rooms. Having 
safely passed the unbeautiful period of 
parlor sets and chamber sets and vases in 
pairs, they thirst for unmatched pieces of 
antiquity. 

Go into a twentieth century dwelling 
and there you will find chairs and tables 
that must be enjoying a sensation of re- 
newed youth, since in place of growing daily 
more venerable in native air, they have 
knocked about all over Bohemia, and are 
now making new acquaintances in a manner 
quite unusual with things of their day and 
generation. Here is a chair acquired yester- 
day at a sale of old colonial furniture from 
Virginia; here is a clock bought last summer 
in a Dutch fishing village; here is a dressing- 
table that once crossed the sea in that ship 
prepared, so the story runs, to rescue the 
unhappy Marie Antoinette, and finally 
obliged to set sail without her. Here is 
an old stool, carved and gilded, and a 
spinet with some yellow music resting 
open upon it—stool found in one town, 
spinet in a second, and music in a third. 
If these things, with others, can be kept 
together until the future Gentlewoman, now 
a child, has herself grown old among them, 
her surroundings, in appearance at least, 
will in no wise greatly differ from those of 
the Gentlewoman of her ancestors. The 
difference will be in the history of her 
surroundings. 

The other day I heard some one say, 
alluding to the death of an aged relative. 
‘‘She was the last gentlewoman of our 
family.’’ It was as if the speaker had said, 
‘‘The last princess of a royal line; there 
will never be another.”’ 


And it may be that never again shall 
we see Gentlewomen like those now going 
from us, as it may be that never again will 
there be a field white and gold and fragrant 
in exactly the same manner as the one 
through which we walked last June, never 
again a summer night like that of last July, 
when the evening primroses, little sisters 
to the moon, were shining along the garden 
path; but the memory of the afternoon in 
June and of the evening in the midsummer 
garden is ours to keep forever, and each of 
us has a heritage bequeathed by the Gentle- 
woman we loved, also to keep forever, if 
we can—a heritage that has nothing in 
common with real estate or the safety 
deposit bank, that is not subject to damage 
by fire or flood and yet demands more care 
than ever material possessions. 

Each year of living means more rush and 
more haste, and less time for thinking, 
since the main thing seems to be to arrive, 
and to do that one must run faster and 
faster. It is well to arrive, and advisable. 
It is also well to make one’s haste after the 
fashion recommended by the German prov- 
erb, ‘‘Eile mit Weile,’’ even at the risk of 
not arriving at all. It is safer for the heritage 
left usby theGentlewomanweloved. Inthe 
speed of modern life there are so many chances 
of accidents to things other than limbs. 


What makes a Gentlewoman? Put the 
question in another form. Who made the 
Gentlewoman? God made her. To say 
that He made the Society Woman, and the 
Club Woman, and the Sportswoman with her 
sisterhood, would be not unlike saying that 
He made the town and the steam cars and 
green carnations and gray roses. But we 
may be quite sure that He made the 
Gentlewoman, and that with every genera- 
tion adopting the best of things new and 
keeping the best of things old, she will 
return in all her sweet dignity to add to the 
joy of the world. 
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A Lonesome Little Girl. .D. Z. Doty. . Washt’n Star 


My mother is the prettiest thing— 
She still looks but a girl, folks say; 

I wish she was a girl, for then 
Together we could play! 


I’m six vears old—or will be soon— 
And I’m all the child she’s got; 
And sometimes when ’tis lonely, why, 

I wish there was a lot! 


For mother has to work so hard, 
A dancing nights and pouring tea 
Each afternoon, she has no time 
To romp and play with me! 


I wish some nights she’d stay at home, 
And, when it’s time to go to bed, 
She’d hear my prayers instead of nurse, 


Then when it’s dark I’d have no dread. 


If she’d just let me hold her hand— 
Her pretty hand, with all its rings: 
And I can go right off to sleep 
If mother only sings! 


But mother has no time, she says, 
To humor little girls, ‘cos she 
Gets tired out with balls and things 

That keeps her up till three. 


I hark each night for mother’s step, 
And then I call out loud and clear, 

“Hope you'll have a lovely time,”’ 
And, ‘‘Good-night, mother, dear.” 


But when she’s gone, and down below 
I hear the carriage door slam to, 

I feel so lonely I could cry, 
And sometimes, p’r'aps, I do. 


““Me an’ Fap an’ Mother’”’......... S. W. Gillilan 


When I was a little tike 
I set at th’ table 

*Tween my mother an’ my pap: 
Eat all I was able. 

Pap he fed me on one side, 
Mammy on th’ other. 

Tell ye we was chums, them days— 
Me an’ pap an’ mother. 


Sundays we'd take great, long walks 
Through the woods an’ pasters; 
Pap he al’ays picked a cane, 
Mother’n me picked asters. 
Sometimes they’s a sister ‘long, 
Sometimes they’s a brother; 
But they al’ays was us three— 
Me an’ pap an’ mother. 


Pap he didn’t gabble much; | 
fel his head down, thinkin’, 
Didn’t seem to hear us talk, 
Nor th’ cow-bells clinkin’. 
Love-streaks all ‘peared worried out 
’Bout one thing er nuther; 
Didn’t al’ays understand pap— 
Me an’ pap an’ mother. 


I got big an’ went away; 
Left th’ farm behind me. 
Thinkin’ o’ that partin’ yit 
Seems t’ choke an’ blind me. 
Course I’d be all safe an’ «od 
With m’ married brother, 
But we had to part, us three— 
Me an’ p:p an’ mother. 


Hurried back, one day, found pap 
Changed an’ pale an’ holler; 

Seen right off he’d have to go 
Where we couldn’t foller. 

Lovin’ streaks all showed up then— 
Ah, we loved each other! 

Talked fast, jest t’ keep back tears— 
Me an’ pap an’ mother. 


Pap he’s—dead; but mother hain’t; 
Soon will be, I reckon; 

Claims already she can see 
Pap’s forefinger beckon. 

Life hain’t long, I’ll go myself 
One these days eruther, 

Then we'll have good times agin, 
Me an’ pap an’ mother. 


Purtier hills we'll have t’ climb, 
Saunterin’ ‘long old fashioned, 
Hear th’ wild birds singin’ round, 
Hear th’ river splashin’— 
If God ’d only let us three 
Be ’lone, like we’d ruther, 
Heaven’d be a great ol’ place 
Fer pap an’ me an’ mother. 


Johnny's Poem... ......46%. Cincinnati Times-Star 


pa Says to me, Last week, he Did, 
“my Boy, to-day I’ll show 

you How we Fellers used to skate 
Some Forty years Ago.” 

An then he got out his Old Skates, 
though Ma says, “oh, dear Me!”’ 

an we went out in Our Back yard 
where nobody Could see. 


the Riin had left a little Pond 
that wasn’t very Wide, 

but it had Froze up tight and Hard 
and made a Dandy slide. 

then pa, he put his old Skates on 
and says, “get out the Way!”’ 

and struck out Once! . ; 

jest What I heerd him Say! 


but my! you Orter seen him Hit! 
I guess he split the Ground, 
fer chunks of ice flew in the air 
an Landed all Around. 
when he got up, he rubbed hisself 
an whispered, “‘hully gee! 
they Freeze ice slicker then they Did 
when i was young, I see!”’ 


I'd hate to tell 
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A Study of “‘Socialism’’? 


In his latest book, ‘‘The One Woman,’’* 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. (author of ‘‘The Leop- 
ard’s Spots’’), gives us his view of Socialism 
by describing the career of a man whom, 
apparently, he considers a typical Socialist. 
This man, a young clergyman, Frank Gor- 
don by name, comes to New York City to 
take charge of a certain moribund down- 
town church, and makes himself unpopular 
with some of the older parishioners and 
popular with the masses by preaching sensa- 
tional sermons on ‘‘the brotherhood of 
man’”’ and “‘the solidarity of the race.’?’ He 
has a loving and lovable wife, and two beau- 
tiful children, but, being a Socialist, he finds 
ample justification for becoming infatuated 
with a very wealthy and marvelously 
beautiful Kentucky girl, who is ‘‘interested”’ 
in him and his work. When Gordon, being 
a Socialist, and therefore wildly unpractical, 
attempts to raise a million dollars with which 
to build a ‘‘ Temple of Man,” ty means of a 
frenzied appeal to one of his characteristic 
congregations, and ignominiously fails, Kate 
Ransom, the dazzlingly beautiful Kentucky 
girl, promptly subscribes the amount. 
Whereupon Gordon, being a Socialist, de- 
serts his wife, who is shipped off down South 
to get a divorce from him, which she does. 
Then he ‘‘marries’’ the Kentucky beauty 
—by a ‘“‘Socialistic’’ service, consisting 
chiefly of a public declaration—and they go 
to Europe for their honeymoon. 

But Gordon has an old college friend, 
Overman, a one-eyed and frightfully ugly, 
but very rich, bank president, who despises 
Socialism, and poses as a woman-hater and 
a misogamist into the bargain. However, 
he falls in love with Kate, and Kate (having 
shown her true colors by this time) recip- 
rocates, and talks back at Gordon the 
‘‘freedom of choice’’ doctrine which he had 
preached in defense of his desertion of his 
wife. Then Gordon forgets all about his 
brotherhood-of-man theories, kills Overman 
(by breaking his back) during a harrowing 
duel in a darkened room, and is convicted 
of murder in the first degree. But he is 


*THE ONE Woman. BY Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.50. 


pardoned through the intercession of his 
wife with the newly elected Governor, who 
had been helplessly in love with her since 
their youth. And inthe prison at Sing Sing 
the ‘‘Socialist’’ and his wife are re-married. 

In rough outline, this is the story of ‘‘ The 
One Woman.” Its construction and pres- 
entation are signally lacking in real literary 
qualities. The style is rough and impetu- 
ous; much of the conversation is weak and 
vapid, and many of the episodes are melo- 
dramatic and overdrawn almost to the point 
of absurdity. As to the purpose of the 
book, it is hard to believe that any sensible 
person will take it seriously as an arraign- 
ment of Socialism. And this for the very 
obvious reason that the only ‘‘isms’’ which 
the author demonstrates are fanaticism and 
sensualism. We hold no brief for Socialists 
or Socialism, but Mr. Dixon has much to 
learn if he really supposes that all Socialists 
are counterparts, actual or potential, of his 
weak and hysterical hero. Whether or not 
the author intended to do so (and we assume 
that he did not), what he has presented is a 
crass and rather clumsy study of sensualism 
in a weak man. This vein crops out in the 
opening chapters, wherein we are given to 
understand what effect was produced upon 
Gordon’s mind by the extraordinary physi- 
cal charm of the woman with whom he per- 
mitted himself to become infatuated; and 
again in the attitude of Kate toward her new 
lover. So much evidence of this phase of 
Gordon’s character is given, that his puta- 
tive Socialistic theories disappear, and he 
becomes a wife-deserter and finally a mur- 
derer from precisely the same motives that 
have produced the countless thousands of 
his prototypes. And the matter is made 
worse in that, as we have said, the entire 
theme is handled clumsily, noisily and vul- 
garly. For the engraving needle of Thomas 
Hardy, and the firm, skilful drawing of 
Harold Frederic, Mr. Dixon has substituted 
a whitewash brush, and just two colors— 
black and white. 

Finally, it may not be improper to add 
that the earlier part of Gordon’s career sug- 
gests—in fact, to some degree, is almost 
reminiscent of—that of the young Western 
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clergyman and college professor who came 
to New York a few years ago and advocated 
(and put into practice) some such ideas of 
marriage as Gordon defended; the difference 
being that the man in the book became 
famous, while the man in real life was 
promptly written into oblivion by the New 
York reporters. 


“Violett”—An Artistic Story * 


With real literary grace, unusual direct- 
ness, and a gratifying confidence in the 
reader’s imagination, the Baroness von 
Hutten has told under this title a story 
which will appeal especially to the artistic 
temperament. In the very opening pages, 
a chord of pathos, of sorrow and of ever- 
present apprehension is sounded, and it is 
maintained throughout the book with more 
or less distinctness. The story is that of the 
career of a musical genius, Violett Maule, 
into whose very childhood came a shadow in 
the form of a crime committed by his father, 
a lighthouse-keeper. Even at the time of 
the murder, the boy’s remarkable sensitive- 
ness enabled him vaguely to realize the 
disgrace of having had a father who had 
been hanged for a crime, and this disgrace 
he submitted to with pathetic humility. 
A highly imaginative child, his musical 
genius early took that curious turn which 
finds certain colors in certain notes or 
chords, and this idea the author’s artistic 
sense enables her to use with just encugh 
definiteness to make it seem real—which, 
considering the danger of exaggeration, is in 
itself a literary achievement. The story of 
the development of the boy’s genius, first 
through his association with some ‘“‘ musical 
comedians’’—kindly but vulgar people— 
and then by coming into contact with the 
composer Sonnenthal, who detected the 
lad’s remarkable potentialities, is told with 
much vividness and literary charm. To 
Sonnenthal’s wife, he first expressed the theme 
of the ‘‘ Song of the Sea’’— the song that the 
ocean, of which he was passionately fond, 
had been singing to him since his childhood, 
and we are told how Sonnenthal appropri- 
ated and developed that theme, and another 
of the boy’s, ‘‘A Morning Walk,” which 


afterward became two of his most famous. 


compositions. 
Violett’s love affair with the daughter of 
the comedian is portrayed with no less art, 


*VioLeTT. By Baronessvon Hutten. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $1.50. 
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and although there is not a little humor in 
the depiction of his sweetheart’s enviton- 
ment in London, here, too, the tone of 
pathos is rarely quite absent. The catas- 
trophe finally comes when, on the evening 
before the day set for his marriage, the girl’s 
mother, angered by his refusal to lay claim 
to the money for which his father had com- 
mitted murder, exposes his real identity to 
the girl, who is horrified, and declares that 
she cannot marry the son of a murderer. 
To this decision Violett submits with his 
habitual humility, and wanders away into 
the city in dazed wretchedness. Then fol- 
low his experience with the street girl, whose 
character the childlike and unsophisticated 
lad utterly fails to comprehend, and the 
episode of his clambering from her room 
over the roofs, drawn by a stringed orches- 
tra’s playing of his ‘‘Song of the Sea,’’ and 
his appearance to and final instruction of the 
musicians as to how the piece should be inter- 
preted. This is one of the most graphically 
described and striking episodes of the story. 
And the tale has a fitting end in Violett’s 
sacrifice of himself in order to rescue from 
drowning his sometime sweetheart and her 
worthless husband. 

‘“‘Violett’’ will well repay the reader who 
appreciates a skilfully told and artistic, if 
somewhat melancholy, story. 


Spanish Stories, by Crockett 


Under the title ‘‘The Adventurer in 
Spain,’’* S. R. Crockett publishes a group 
of twelve tales which relate adventures of 
his own, or reproduce stories that he picked 
up from the natives, while prowling around, 
mostly in Northern Spain. That Mr. 
Crockett is a first-rate prowler, his readers 
know, and the best of the stories in the 
present volume are those which recount his 
own experiences. For in these he can give 
freer play to his sense of humor, his personal 
impressions and his naturally sprightly 
style. When he attempts to repeat a story 
somebody else has told him, he is less con- 
vincing, though entertaining withal. Illus- 
trations of this difference are shown by 
the comparison of the opening chapter, 
‘““The Adventure of the Way Thither,” a 
clever description of the author’s experience 
in getting into Spain from the north, with 
‘‘The Adventure of Dojia Isidra,’’ a some- 
what pathetic, but, in its telling, a rather 


*THE ADVENTURERIN SPAIN. By S. R. Crockett. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co.,New York. $1.50. 
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commonplace tale of a Spanish girl who had 
become demented as the result of the killing 
of her English lover, a spy in the Carlist 
camp. ‘‘The Midnight Free-Traders’’ tells 
how wine smuggling is carried on, and 
describes one of these undertakings with 
Mr. Crockett as a participant. Here there 
is much realism and some information, both 
of which features appear frequently in the 
succeeding pages. In fact, Mr. Crockett 
gives the reader to understand that he is 
writing chiefly about things he saw, and 
people he met, although, he adds, he has dis- 
guised the people and the places by giving 
them fictitious names—and for obvious 
reasons, in some instances. Supposing that 
he has told stories which are substantially 
true—and we have no reason to doubt this— 
the book contains much enlightening per- 
sonal and social color, to say nothing of some 
first-hand ideas of typical Carlists, their be- 
liefs and their methods. 


Confessions of Marguerite—-The Story of a Girl’s 

Heart* 

This book is professedly autobiographical, 
the author preferring to remain anonymous. 
In a vein always more or less bitter, and at 
times rather querulous, Marguerite tells the 
story of her failure to succeed as an artist in 
Chicago, and holds the city largely respon- 
sible. There are, of course, a good many 
people who would be willing to press this 
indictment against the ‘‘ beastly prosperous 


*CONFESSIONS OF MARGUERITE—THE STORY OF 
A Grrv’s HEART. Anonymous. Rand, Mc- 
Nally & Co., New York, Chicago. 
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city,’’ as Matthew Arnold once called it, but 
the tone of Marguerite’s story suggests char- 
acteristics not exactly gracious; and the 
snubbed person in Chicago, or elsewhere, is 
not likely to become an enthusiastic patron. 
Speaking of her own attitude, the author, 
with engaging candor, remarks: ‘‘It may be 
said, and with some truth, I fear, that my 
bitterness is the sediment of failure. And 
it may be clinging egotism when I express a 
belief that, with proper encouragement, I 
should not have failed.’’ Supposing that 
Marguerite’s unruly member was as unre- 
strained as is her pen, it is not exactly inex- 
plicable that she should not have been 
received with oppressive cordiality by a 
community of which she said such things as 
these: ‘‘A city that receives its opinions by 
mail can never become an art center. An 
Angelus might be painted in Chicago and 
yet bear the mark of Cain.” ‘We 
find a great university that despises its sur- 
roundings, and looks with contempt upon 
the ambition of its neighbors.”’ “The 
Chicago book is the tramp of literature.’’ 
: ‘‘A Chicago lover will hush all 
utterance of his devotion to talk about the 
wonderful growth, and what he calls the 
vim, of his town.”’ And so on. 
However, the book is worth reading, for it 
contains much clever writing and character 
delineation, and not a little real, if some- 
what sardonic, humor. Marguerite says she 
tried writing, and failed at that, too; which 
seems remarkable enough, if she really 
turned out as readable matter as is to be 
found in this book. George Gladden. 
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[The brief notices printed in this department 
do not preclude more extended reviews of the 
same books in the preceding department—The 
Library Table.] 

Fiction 
SINGOALLA. By Vtktor 
lated by Axel Josephsson. 

Press, New York. $1.25. 

Mr. Josephsson has conferred a boon on the 
lovers of literature by giving them this transla- 
tion, in itself of high literary merit, of Singoalla, 
a striking work of Viktor Rydberg, one of the 
noble t of Sweden’s writers, whose life covered 
a large portion of the last century. The story 


Rydberg. Trans- 
The Grajton 


tells how a noble of the land, in the thirteenth 
century, married by pagan rite a beautiful 
gipsy maiden, ignored his vow, perhaps in con- 
sequence of his treatment by her people; how 
by mysterious power he was brought to judgment 
for his crime, and was pardoned by the gentle one; 


how he passed through the terrible visitation 
of the Black Death, and ended his days in 
peace. The weird tale is permeated with that 


Spirit of Nature and that atmosphere of the 
borderland of the mysterious which char- 
acterized a class of romance but rarely met with 
to-day. Probably the nearest approach to it 
which will arise in the mind as it is being read 
is that equally weird romance, ‘‘Sintram,” by 
de la Motte Fouqué (1777-1843). 
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By Mrs. Burton Harri- 
New York. 


SyLvia’s HusBAND. 
son. D. Appleton & Co., 
$1.25. 

In this novelette a woman, in love with a 
poor man of her own age, marries an elderly 
tich husband in order to secure the objects of 
her ambition. The poor man, however, suc- 
ceeds to a wealthy baronetcy, and then she 
assumes the réle of his adviser in things do- 
mestic, to such an extent as to give rise to 
scandal. The baronet is but cold, and ulti- 
mately falls in love with her husband’s ward— 
Sylvia, a charming and warm-hearted girl. 
They marry, but the woman, ready to sacrifice 
anything and anybody to her infatuation, con- 
tinues her usurpation, and—you have all the 
conditions required for infelicity. Although 
the plot is slight, the characters are well drawn 
and the interest never flags. 


SaiD THE FIsHERMAN. By Marmaduke 
Pickthall. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York, 


‘Said the Fisherman’”’ may almost be called 
a “new departure” in recent literature, and it 
is a very welcome one, for it has a strong flavor 
of that inimitable work ‘‘The Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainment.” Mr. Pickthall, with a mi- 
nuteness of description of scene and manners 
and customs, and with an intimate kr owledge 
of idiom and eastern love of imagery, relates 
the career of Said, who comes upon the stage 
as a Syrian fisherman, rises by the most bare- 
faced rascality to be an opulent merchant of 
Damascus, and ends as a demented rioter in 
the streets of Alexandria. The tale must not 
be called a novel, but it is far more interesting 
than most novels. It might rather be called an 
imaginary biography; and, indeed, two his- 
torical facts lend verisimilitude to the narra- 
tive—the massacre of the Christians in Da- 
mascus in 1860, and the riots at Alexandria in 
1882, preceding and following the bombard- 
ment of that city by the British fleet. The 
glamour of the East lies upon every page, and 
makes it one of the most striking of recent issues, 


SEVASTOPOL AND OTHER MILITARY TALES. 
By Leo Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude. Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
New York. $1.50. 

“‘The Sevastopol’’ of Count Tolstoy is too 
well known to call for any notice to-day, but 
it may safely be said that no work of modern 
literature so vividly presents the pages of ‘‘the 
purple testament of bleeding war.” Perhaps 
the only books worthy of being mentioned in 
the same breath with these tales are those re- 
markable ones, ‘‘The Conscript’’ (1864), and 
‘“‘Waterloo”’ (1865), of Erckmann-Chatrian. 
This new translation, however, demands special 
notice, and, if the whole of Tolstoy’s works are 
issued in so worthy a form, the series will be a 
notable one. Mr. and Mrs. Maude have made 
it their object to impart to their translation the 
tone of the original, and have succeeded so ad- 
mirably that the personalities of the Russian 
officer and private are brought clearly before 
the mind. They have also adopted a simple, 
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but efficient, method of transliterating Russian 
names into English, and the key given is a valu- 
able one. All admirers of the great Russian 
author ought to keep their eyes upon this edi- 
tion, for it will hold a unique place among the 
many that have appeared. 


Lux Crucis. A Tale of the Great Apostle. 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $1.50. 


This work is so evidently fashioned upon the 
model of ‘‘Quo Vadis” that it calls for a few 
words which it otherwise would not merit as an 
historical novel. An author who attempts to 
found a romance on Biblical characters sets 
himself a hard task. Mr. Gardenhire under- 
took it, and it cannot be said that the result is 
successful as a specimen of literary art. 
The ‘‘Great Apostle’”’ is Paul, but he is so over- 
shadowed by the multitude of characters that 
the figure of the Apostle to the Gentiles is disap- 
pointing. Peter also is introduced, but he is 
even more insignificant than the younger 
apostle. The author credits Paul with having 
a sister who dies in the persecutions, leaving a 
son and daughter, the former of whom escapes 
through Germany, and becomes a prince in 
Brittany, with the Saxon name of Ethelred, 
while the latter is adopted by a noble Roman 
senator, and is beloved by his nephew. So 
crowded is the volume with incident, violence, 
tyranny, and intrigue, that it is impossible to 
give even a sketch of the movement in outline. 
The opening scene of the trial of Paul before 
Festus is peculiarly disappointing, standing as 
it does in contrast with one of the most dra- 
matic accounts found in Holy Scripture. 


WHEN It Was Dark. The Story of a Great 
Conspiracy. By Guy Thorne. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.20. 


A novel with a preposterous plot but a well- 
told story. A Jew of immense wealth and great 
political power in England conceives the idea 
of striking a mortal Sow at Christianity. He 
induces a great scholar to prepare a spurious 
tablet which shall disprove the Resurrection, 
and to place it clandestinely in a tomb at Jeru- 
salem which is about to be opened by the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. This is the con- 
spiracy. The result is that when the discovery 
of the tablet is announced by a London journal, 
the whole world is paralyzed. Faith in many 
quarters is swept away, vice increases, suicides 
abound, and all Christian nations are on the 
verge of catastrophe. The truth, however, 
triumphs through the efforts of a young priest 
of the Church of England. 


Anpy Barr. By Willis B. Hawkins. 
Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 


“‘Andy Barr’’ was the cobbler and fount of 
wisdom of the town of Mornington. How he 
raised two regiments of cadets, reformed the 
town roughs, commanded a regiment of volun- 
teers in the Civil War—are not these things 
written in this book of his cHronicles? There 
is, of course, a love story, and a very pleasant 
one, too. 
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MARJIE OF THE LOWER Rancu. By Frances 


Parker. C. M. Clark, Boston. 


This is a good story of life on a ranch in the 
far West. Margaret Navarre is a fine creation 
of the young person, who is a veritable Sir 
Galahad of womankind.—*‘ My strength is as the 
strength of ten, because my heart is pure.’ 
The whole of the conceptions of the novel are 
telling, and the working out of the plot shows 
an intimate knowledge with the conditions of 
ranch life. 

DraMana. By Annie Arrington Tyson. 

The Neale Pub. Co., Washington. 

This Romance of the Stage is dedicated to 
‘fall the brilliant stars of the first magnitude 
that scintillate in the blue heavens of the the- 
atrical world.’”” The book has its good points, 
for the story is an interesting one, but it is 
marred by a stilted tone and grandiloquent 
diction. In fact, the characters seem rarely 
to come off the stage, and the treatment is too 
much in “‘ King Cambyses vein.”’ 


Hatr-a-DozEN Housekeepers. A Story 
for Girls. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Henry Altemus Co., Philadelphia. 


Mrs. Wiggin here tells us how the maiden 
aunts were induced to send for Rebecca of 
Sunnybrook Farm. Half-a-dozen girls, owing 
to the burning down of the recitation hall of 
their academy, have a two weeks’ vacation, 
and spend it in housekeeping in the home of 
one of them in the village where Rebecca’s 
aunts dwell. The account of their experiment 
is sprightly, often humorous and amusing, and 
their lively doings set the old maids thinking 
that a young life in their home would be desira- 
ble. It is a pleasant, wholesome story. 


THE Criimax. By Charles Felton Pidgin. 
Clark Pub. Co., Boston. $1.50. 


History does not say whether Bellerophon 
dispensed with bit and bridle when he mounted 
his winged steed to attack the Chimera. But 
it is certain that Charles Felton Pidgin omitted 
this part of a horse’s equipment when he be- 
strode the Pegasus of his imagination to achieve 
“The Climax.’’ Having determined upon the 
apotheosis of Aaron Burr, he threw history 
where Macbeth tells us to throw physic, and the 
result is a travesty of the historical novel. At 
the same time it is clever, exciting and inter- 
esting, full of well-conceived situations, and its 
dramatic force is of a high order. Its fault 
lies in the fact that the chief characters lived in 
such a “‘fierce light,’’ and in so recent a time, 
that it is dangerous to employ them in a ro- 
mance, and prevents the verisimilitude essential 
to art in fiction. 

Cuiguita. By Merrill Tileson. The Mer- 
rill Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


The history ¢f instances in which a child of 
Nature, reared in simple savagery, has been 
placed among the composite surroundings of 
Civilized society has generally been a sad one. 
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“‘Chiquita, the Romance of a Ute Chief’s Daugh- 
ter,” by Merrill Tileson, is no exception to this. 
The story is that of an Indian maiden, who, 
hearing of the marvels of civilization from a 
New Englander in the West, determines to 
become the equal of her white sisters. As long 
as the narrative deals with the New Englander’s 
doings in East and West, it is full of interest 
and movement; but when we come to Chiquita’s 
experience in halls of learning, hospitals, and 
excursions into gambling dens, it is abrupt and 
obscure. 


In Piccapitty. By Benjamin Swift. G. P. 


Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


An ephemeral novel, destined soon to be 
buried. It purports to be a story of life in the 
center of London fashion, but there is but little 
plot in it. More than once the story verges on 
what is known as the ‘‘problem’”’ phase, and the 
finale is strained and far from inspiring. 


A BuiicHTED Rose. By Joseph P. Wynne. 
The Angelus Publishing Co., Detrott. 
$1.50. 

The writer of a ‘“‘religious’’ story handicaps 
himself in that he can scarcely refrain from 
giving his purpose too definite an outline. Joseph 
P. Wynne has done this, yet his volume is a 
remarkable picture of a phase of life that is 
far too common. The daughter of a wealthy 
merchant early shows a desire to embrace the 
conventual life, but an unwise mother seeks to 
wean her from it by throwing her into all the 
entanglements of the fashionable world. The 
poor girl is literally thrown into the arms of a 
rascally English adventurer, and the resultant 
misery is terrible. The deserted, stricken and 
robbed wife, relying upon what appears un- 
doubted evidence of his death, contracts a sec- 
ond marriage with a worthy man. This much 
of a skilful plot we may disclose, and we can 
promise the reader some exciting hours while 
he unravels the skein. The story is a powerful 
one, sad, but instructive to others than mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church, for whom 
it is written. 


A DiscipLe or Prato. By Alligood Beach. 
Roberts Pub. Co., Boston. 


It will be a sorry day for American fiction, 
if the tone which, rightly or wrongly, we have 
come to associate with ‘‘French’”’ drama and 
the ‘‘French”’ novel, should ever become char- 
acteristic of it. ‘‘A Disciple of Plato,” by 
Alligood Beach, is, however, a step in that 
direction. The book fairly reeks with the im- 
morality of French men and the frivolity, deceit, 
and infidelity of French wives. It ends in the 
death of the real heroine, leaving, in fact, the 
unfaithful wife the victor. Whether we regard 
the book as a piece of cynicism or as a warning, 
it is not a desirable addition to our fiction. 


THE AMERICAN Diary OF A JAPANESE GIRL. 
By Miss Morning Glory. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. $1.60. 


It is a pity that this diary has been dignified 
by being published in a dainty and attractive 
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form. It might well have remained in the 
pages of the magazine in which it appeared in 
1901. There is little in it that is genuinely 
Japanese beyond some modes of expression, 
and the eyes that see San Francisco, Chicago, 
and New York are clearly American, not very 
humorous, and occasionally inclined to vul- 
garity. Who is the American man who poses 
as Miss Morning Glory? 


THE StTarBucks. By Opie Read. 

Lee, Chicago. $1.50. 

Inverting a common phrase, we may say that 
‘‘The Starbucks,”’ by Opie Read, is a “‘novelized 
drama,’’ seeing that its plot is professedly that 
of a play which has been acted in Chicago. This 
may account for the overwhelmingly melodra- 
matic character of the volume. It does not do 
to be hypercritical when sitting before the 
footlights, but in the quiet of the library it is 
difficult to conceive a United States Judge ex- 
amining moonshiners ‘‘in camera,’’ and telling 
the culprit to escape while the marshal and his 
deputy are not looking. The illustrations are 
photographs of scenes in the play, and, of 
course, ‘‘theatrical.’”’ ‘‘Charicature’’ and ‘‘mar- 
shall”’ are examples of spelling. 


THE Narrow Gate. By Charles M, Shel- 
don. The Advance Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. $1.00. 


A story with a purpose, picturing the difficult 
but successful efforts of a young editor in a small 
Kansas town to fight the open saloon. What 
the book lacks in literary style is generously 
supplied in dramatic action, yet the situations 
are not an exaggeration of scenes familiar to 
Western communities which have vigorously 
resisted the open saloon. Two qualities of the 
story are especially worthy of mention. It 
may serve to open the eyes of young college 
men seeking a mission in life, to the fact that 
there are other ways of ‘“‘serving the Lord” 
beside entering ‘‘the ministry.’’ It also differs 
from ‘‘In His Steps,” ‘‘The Crucifixion of 
Philip Strong,’’ and other former books by the 
same author, in permitting the wife of the hero 
to be the real heroine, instead of creating her a 
foil or, a nonentity. 


Laird & 


ANGEL’s WICKEDNESS. By Marie Corelli. 
Walter R. Beers, New York. 75 cts. 


This is a short story (said to be “‘true’’) in 
which, with the assistance of much cheap hys- 
teria, the author tells about a little girl of the 
slums, who was ‘‘wicked”’ only in the eyes of a 
Sunday School superintendent, and a teacher— 
both of a type rarely, if ever, found outside of 
story books. 


ESARHADDON AND OTHER TALeEs. By Leo 


Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Ayl- 
mer Maude. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 40 cts. 


This little book comprises three short stories, 
**Esarhaddon, King of Assyria,” ‘‘Work, Death, 
and Sickness,’’ and ‘‘Three Questions,” con- 
tributed by Count Tolstoy with the under- 
standing that the proceeds from their sale are 
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to be devoted to the relief of the Kishineff suf- 
ferers. They have been translated into several 
languages—the present translation into English 
is by Louise Aylmer Maude—and this edition 
includes -two letters from Tolstoy referring to 
the cause to which they are contributed. The 
stories are characteristically Tolstoian; each 
is an allegory which reflects the great Russians’ 
moral philosophy. It is a handsomely made 
little volume, and the frontispiece is a fine half- 
tone picture of the author on horseback. 


Science and Philosophy 


MARRIAGE AND Marriaces. By E. C. 
Harvey-Brooks. Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York. 


“Love and Marriage” have for centuries been 
favorite butts at which the cynic and the hu- 
morist have aimed their darts; and yet the holi- 
est human emotion still reigns in song and story, 
and the holiest human relation remains the 
keystone of human society. It is probable, 
then, that some eternal principles underlie Love, 
and that happy Marriage is governed by some 
primary law or Jaws, the breach of which works 
disaster. There is, however, this peculiarity 
about the search for these principles and laws 
—that the investigation cannot be carried on 
successfully apart from the personal experience 
of the investigator. They zge, therefore, best 
qualified to philosophize about Love and Mar- 
riage who have experienced Love in its purest 
form and enjoyed Marriage in its happiest 
phase. Such a one must be the “grand- 
mother’’ who gives us her conclusions in ‘‘ Mar- 
riage and Marriages.’”’ The philosophy is sound, 
the principles have an eternal basis, and the laws 
are no mere ‘‘working-hypothesis,” for their 
validity is demonstrated by results. 


THE PLANETARY SystEM. By Frank Burs- 
ley Taylor. Published by the Author, 
Fort Wayne, Ind, 


Mr. Taylor, with the equipment of “‘collat- 
eral reading in connection with a course in 
geology,’ has ventured to overturn the results 
of many years of study by generations of com- 
petent investigators. Starting with the theory 
(not in itself inconsistent with the meteoric 
theory) that ‘‘Comets are the seed of planets 
just as they are also the seed of satellites,” he 
goes on to show how the capturing of these 
comets takes place at the center of the system, 
and how previously formed planets move one 
place outward as a new member is introduced. 
Hence Mercury is the youngest, and Neptune 
the oldest of our sun’s attendants. Need any- 
thing more be said to convey an idea of the 
value of this volume? 


Religion 
THE Story or Our Lorp’s Lire. By 
Maud Montgomery. Longmans, Green © 
Co., London and New York. 90 cts. 


The first volume in a series of ‘‘Simple Guides 
to Christian Knowledge,’’ edited by Florence 
Robinson. This little volume is well adapted 
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to its special purpose—to give instruction ‘‘in 
harmony with the principles of the teaching of 
the English Church.’”’ The language is simple 
and refined, and the stories interestingly told. 
It might appropriately be called ‘‘A Child's 
Commentary on the Prayer Book and Cate- 
chism,” as every effort is made to prove the 
scriptural origin of customs and sacred days 
in the English Church. 


BIBLICAL MASTERPIECES. Modern Reader’s 
Bible. Edited by Professor Richard G. 
Moulton. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
17 Volumes, Small 18mo. Cloth, 50 cents 
each; Leather, So centseach. (Seep. 451.) 


New Licut on THE [Lire or Jesus. By 
Professor Charles A. Briggs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.20, net. 
(See p. 452.) 

Fine Arts 


PICTORIAL COMPOSITION AND THE CRITICAL 
JUDGMENT oF Pictures. By Henry R. 
Poore. The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. $1.50. 


This is a new edition of a book which attracted 
wide attention when published a year ago. It 
was severely criticized then for carelessness in 
picture references which were not always clear. 
[In the present edition these faults have been cor- 
rected, and an index, an appendix and about 
twenty new illustrations have been added. What 
has been done for students of architecture in an- 
other book issued by this same house (see page 
421 of this number), appears to be done in the 
present instance with similar happy results for 
students of painting and art. Both books come 
from authors who, each in their field, speak with 
authority. ‘ Pictorial Composition’’ should prove 
a valuable reference book for the painter and 
teacher of art, and a lamp of enlightenment to the 
untaught art lover. 


Sociology and Political Economy 


GETTING A LiviING: THE PROBLEM OF 
WEALTH AND PoveERTy, UNIONISM AND 
SocraLtisM. By George L. Bolen. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2.00, net. 


This is a practical book of reference on various 
questions of political economy under the wage 
system, witha fair and conservative view of union- 
ism, injunctions and other problems of the 
present day. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION AND ACCOUNTANCY. 
By Charles Waldo Haskins, C. P. A., L. H. 
M. Edited by Frederick A. Cleveland, 
Ph.D. Harper & Brothers. $2.00. 


This book treats clearly and authoritatively of 
the service rendered to Chicago in reforming its 
financial accounting and to the bookkeeping of 
the general government by the employment of 
public accountants, a new feature of business 
life. It is written by the late Dean of the New 
York University School of Commerce. 
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Reprints and New Editions 


LirE IN Lonpon, by Pierce Egan; HAnpy 
Anpy, by Samuel Lover; THe Tuirp 
Tour oF Dr. SYNTAX IN SEARCH OF A 
Wire, by William Coombe. D. Appleton 
& Co.. New York. $1.50 each. 


A kindly service is being rendered to these old 
English classics by re-printing them in this 
present series of handy volumes. They are en- 
riched with colored illustrations, mostly in the 
style of the British sporting prints. The Cruik- 
shank illustrations in “Life in London” are 
familiar friends. To the reader who has not yet 
fallen under the spell of modern snap-shot litera- 
ture, these old-time favorites, with their profusion 
of detail and slow-moving action, will be welcome 
in their new dress. 


THE Grave. By Robert Blair. 
ton® Co. $1.25. 

This reprint of the gloomy poem by the old 
Scotch clergyman will attract attention to-day as 
it did when first published in 1743, more by the 
wonderful illustrations by William Blake, than 
by the somber scenes of the poem. Both the 
frontispiece portrait of Blake and the reproduc- 
tions of his original “inventions’’ are from the 
familiar etchings by Schiavonetti. 


D. A pple 


Miscellaneous 


Wuo’s Wuo In AMERICA. 1903-1905. A 
Biographical Dictionary of Notable Liv- 
ing Men and Women of the United States. 
Edited by John W. Leonard. A. N. Mar- 
quis & Co., Chicage. $3.50. 

So well known and so thoroughly appreciated 
has this valuable reference book become since its 
first edition in 1899, that it needs no special word 
of praise or explanation here. Reversing the 
usual order of things, the Preface proves more 
interesting reading than does the body of the 
book, though not so valuable as information. 
The history of the undertaking, its growth and 
development, the difficulties encountered and the 
humorous incidents lightening an otherwise dry 
and statistical task, make a chapter on a phase of 
book-making as unusual as it is interesting. 


Sport and Travel 


STEPS IN THE EXPANSION OF OUR TERRI- 
tory. By Oscar P. Austin. D. Appleton 
@& Co., New York. $1.25. 


Rocky Mountain ExpioraTIon. By Reu- 
ben G. Thwaites. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.25. 


These are the two latest volumes in The Ex- 
pansion of the Republic Series. The first named 
may be called a bird’s-eye view of the growth of 
the United States, from the dicovery of America 
by Columbus, to the annexation of the Philip- 
pines. The field covered is so vast that the book 
partakes rather of the nature of an epitome 
than of a history; buy the condensing has been 
ably done. ‘In Rocky Mountain Exploration’, 
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we have a much more detailed account of one of 
the most interesting phases of territorial ex- 
pansion, but in this case, also, there has been 
pressing need for epitomizing. As is but right, 
the greatest prominence is given to the expe- 
dition of Lewis and Clark, which really opened 
the way for the growth of the West. Thile 
the volumes will not be without interest to the 
general reader, they will be of special value to 
students of United States History. 


THE NATIONAL SporTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Henry Aiken. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


This volume is founded on the edition of the 
same book published by Thomas McLean in 
1825. It describes racing, hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and other sports, as they were carried 
on a century ago; and is illustrated by many 
reproductions of old colored prints. The author 
denounces bull-baiting, bear-baiting, and badger- 
baiting, but he sees no harmin dog-fighting, 
provided it is conducted in ‘‘a regular way,” 
or in cock-fighting; and he commends prize- 
fighting as an opportunity for the display of 
‘‘manly fortitude and true English game.” 


History 
THE OLIGARCHY OF VENICE. An Essay. 
By George B. McClellan. Houghton, M7f- 
flin@ Co. $1.25. 


What the present Mayor of New York thinks 
of the Oligarchy of Venice has more than an 
- academic interest, because of his position and 
party affiliation. The essay, moreover, is en- 
tirely political in its character; it is not illus- 
trated, there is nothing of literature nor of the 
fine arts, and only incidental treatment of the 
pomp and pageantry of this great commercial 
city of the Middle Ages. It is a plain tale of the 
political history, the establishment of commercial 
supremacy, the hostilities and alliances its vigor- 
ous growth created, and the weakness of an im- 
perial domain defended by an aristocratic govern- 
ment jealous of individual eminence. The oli- 
— was established by the extension of the 

rand Council, to include the wealthy burghers, 
and the abolition of the rights of the people. 
The Council arrogated to itself the entire power 
ofthe republic. ‘The Venetian noble began his 
career as an office-holder almost immediately on 
becoming a member of the Grand Council. The 
refusal to accept office was punished by a fine.” 
The middle class was eligible to a consular service, 
with entrance examination, and the lower classes 
had to content themselves with good administra- 
tion and light taxation. The picture of the ad- 
ministrative government of Venice is complete. 
It is that of larger and smaller committees of the 
aristocratic Grand Council, whose ranks were 
closed to all outsiders and whose members were 
disciplined by the threat of expulsion. Of these 
committees the best known was the Ten, the 
standing committee of the Council, who regulated 
both the police of the city and the policy of the 
Doge. The essay makes an excellent hand-book 
for historical reading. A summary of a critical 
period is this: ‘‘It required more than a century 
of the iron rule of the nobles to stifle the aspira- 
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tions of the people.’’ From this period of revolt 
came the Committee of Ten, whose ‘authority 
was absolute, deliberations secret and power un- 
limited.’’ The summary of the aristocratic rule 
is brief: ‘During the centuries of its power it 
never for a moment forgot that it was a distinct 
order in the body public, nor did it ever fail to 
sacrifice the interests of the many for the benefit 
of the few.’’ The acquisition of territories she 
could not defend*made Venice pay the penalty 
of her policy. ‘‘ Herblunderin leading the sack of 
Constantinople, in 1204, was followed by the even 
more grievous mistake of giving the Turk time 
in which to create a sea power. For that error 
she was fully responsible, the result of 
which was to Venice the loss of Negropont, the 
Morea, and most of her possessions in the Archi- 
pelago, and to Europe the creation of the never- 
ending Eastern question.”” The essay of two 
hundred pages has a full index, but is not itself 
burdened with names and dates. 


MEDIZVAL ENGLAND. By Mary Bateson. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.35. 


The Series, The Story of the Nations, issued 
by Putnam’s Sons, now imposing in its length, is 
increased by this volume. The story of social 
evolution may fairly be called the national story, 
says the author in her preface, and she has accord- 
ingly kept in view, in writing her book, social facts 
rather than political. The King and his House- 
hold, his Court, the Nobility, the Clergy, the 
Burgesses, Learning, Art and Education, Farm- 
ing and Town Life are the salient points upon 
which the author touches and by which, with the 
aid of numerous illustrations, she succeeds in 
presenting a truthful picture of the time. 


THE PHILIPPINE IsLANDs. Edited by Blair 
and Robinson. Volume VI., 1583-1588. 
The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio, 


In this volume the editors announce a change 
in their plans which will be warmly welcomed. 
The projected fifty-five volumes, instead of 
comprehending the documents down to 1803 only, 
will comprehend all the important ones down 
to the date of the American occupation. The 
impartial spirit shown by the editors, and fore- 
shadowed in Professor Bourne’s brilliant in- 
troduction to this work makes it fitting that 
they should cover the recent period, even though 
they must take up questions still in dispute. 


PrIvATE Lives oF WILLIAM II anp His 
CONSORT, AND SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
Court OF BERLIN. From the Papers and 
Diaries of Ursula, Countess von Epping- 
hoven, Dame du Palais to Her Majesty. 
By Henry W. Fischer. Two Volumes. 
Fischer’s Foreign Letters, Inc., Publishers, 
New York. 

Were the scandals of the German Court here 
narrated all true, the scandal-monger would still 
proclaim herself as signally deficient in moral 
sense. Since she lacks this so conspicuously 
in other regards it is impossible to trust her 
truthfulness. 
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“” Vein 








PENG, Fe TOL ing 66 :68ie sina Harper’s Magazine 


’Mid pathless deserts I groan and grieve, 
In weariest solitudes I leave 

My track; 
Bemoaning the fate that has christened me, 
In spite of my whiskered dignity, 

A Yak! 


O happy child, with the epithet 
Of Abe or Ike or Eliphalet 
Or Jack— 
Y ou little wot of the blush of shame 
That dyes my cheek when I hear the name 
Of Yak! 


Better a bok or a slithy sloe, 

Or a mythical beast in the starry zo 
Diac— 

A polypod or a pelican, 

An auk or an ichthyosaurus, than 
A Yak! 


And so, through the valleys hereabout 

I sob this plea, and the echoes shout 
It back— 

For the sake of art, and my pride as well, 

When you write my name will you kindly spell 
It Yacque! 


Dr. James Whitcomb Riley....Hartford Courant 


(The University of Pennsylvania has honored 
the Hoosier Poet with the degree of Doctor of 
Literature.) 


Now it’s Doctor Whitcomb Riley. Say, James, 
how does it feel 

To be a reg’lar doctor? 
sort o’ reel? 

Jes’ think way back to old days, James, when 
you was paintin’ signs, 

And the melody of bluebirds kind a- gitting in 
your lines. 

Didn’t think in them | old times, James, ‘“‘so 
happy and so poor,’ 

That some day you'd be doctorin’ other fellers’ 
liter’toor. 

I doan’ quite understan’, 
goin’ to do, 

Ther’s lots rom stuff to doctor, an’ 
won’t get through 

Re’bilitatin’ rhymin’ stuff that rolls in like the 
sea 

In time to write a word or two for common 
folks like me. 

You’ve got your recognishin, James; 
to endoor; 

Doan’ waste your time a-doctorin’ other fellers’ 
liter’ toor. 

Now, James, you’ve been a-speakin’ roun’ the 
country many a day; 

I s’pose of course your grammar has improved 
along the way; 


Doan’ it make you 


James, jes’ w’at you’re 


you may be 


it’s likely 


And the proud ones like to know ye and it may 
not do ye harm, 

But ’member, James, your story "bout “ How 
Johnny Quit the Farm.’ 

You may go to Philadelphy, see the greatest 

fokes ’at be, 

"en want to write an epick er a classic 

rhapsodee; 

Course, there ain’t no use complainin’, 
always take more stock 

In “the frost is on the punkin and the fodder’s 
in the shock.”’ 

But Doctor Whitcomb Riley, may you long be 
known to fame, 

And the future generations sing your songs and 
praise your name; 

May your life be sweet and merryas your song 

f ‘‘ Little Brook,”’ 

And the public never fail to buy and read your 

little book. 


And 
but we'll 


Wos y Gil to Yi Yonk Ik. . W. D. Nesbit. .Chi. Trib. 


Across the sad and solemn sea 
I reach a friendly hand to thee, 
My brother in adversity, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
I, too, have seen the lamp of fame 
Snuffed out, just when its rosy flame 
Filled the wick. 


I, too, have seen coy glory flit 
Just when my name had made a hit, 
And people tried pronouncing it, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
The splendor that I made mine own 
Now rests beneath a chiseled stone— 
*““Jacet hic.” 


Your name, with rhythmic clink and clank, 
Was one before which others shr 
Mine with more softness rose and sank, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
My name was like a serenade, 
Until some jealous lout or jade 
Threw a brick. 





My name was like a gentle sigh— 
A song beneath the southern sky— 
But still, we’re brothers, you and I, 
Yi Yonk Ik. 
Although your name, when spoken, makes 
A sound like Westinghouse’s brakes 
Clutching quick. 


But, do not mourn. Rejoice with me, 
For future ages still shall see 
Our names a-romp eta history, 
Yi Yonk Ik 
Yes, Yi Yonk Ik and Wos y Gil 
Shall through the coming epochs peal. 
We can’t kick. 
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The split infinitive is made the subject 
of an essay by Professor Lounsbury of Yale, 
in the April ‘‘Harper’s.”’ It is, he declares, 
as old as the fourteenth century, and has 
been used in every century since, but never 
so frequently as of late. Dr. Johnson and 
Macaulay are said to have used it but once in 
all their works; on the other hand, Browning 
used it frequently in the second part of 
‘““A Soul’s Tragedy,’’ which is written in 
prose. Professor Lounsbury believes that 
the split infinitive adds both clearness 
and force to expression, and that it seems 
probable it will be adopted in the face of 
the purists’ protest. 

He thus concludes his article: ‘‘It is 
clear that most of those who now refrain 
from the practise under discussion no longer 
do so instinctively, as was once the case, but 
rather under compulsion. They refrain 
not because they feel that it is unnatural 
or unidiomatic, but because they have been 
told that itisimproper. Artificial bulwarks 
of this sort will never hold back long a 
general movement of speech. Ifthe present 
attitude of men towards this particular 
usage continues—and of this there seems 
every likelihood—they can be relied upon 
to brush aside the objections of purists as 
summarily and as effectively as they have 
done in the case of the passive form ‘7s 
being. If they proceed so to do, no one 
need feel the slightest anxiety as to the 
injurious consequences which will befall 
the English tongue. It is not by agencies of 
this nature that the real corruption of 
speech is brought about. Were such the 
case, our language would have been already 
ruined any number of times and at any 
number of periods.” 


ex 


“The Youth of Washington, Told in the 
Form of an Autobiography,” by Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, is the novelty of the April Century. 
Among an inviting list of fiction and special 
articles we note also ‘“‘The Fights of the 
Fur Companies,’”’ a chapter of adventure in 
the Louisiana Purchase. 

The opening paragraphs quoted here give 
the key to the trend of the sketch: 

‘The purchase of Louisiana by the United 


States had the same effect at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century that the opening 
of new gold-fields has to-day. All the rest- 
less spirits of the day—such as have pioneered 
every westward movement of the race— 
set their faces toward a region as rich in 
precious furs as Spanish Eldorado was in 
gold. 

“From St. Louis and Detroit and Michi- 
limackinac, which were the outermost 
frontiers of civilization in those days, went 
forth an army of ragged tatterdemalions— 
white and half-breed and Indian, French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and American—without leader 


or commander, to conquer an empire the 


size of half a dozen European kingdoms. 
And while the trappers set out to their 
gigantic task as unaware of the value of 
their work in the progress of the race as a 
lot of carousing students loose on a lark, 
master minds were consciously planning 
for the exploitation of the new territory 
and the organization of this gipsy army, 
which, under disciplined leadership, could 
render splendid service. 

“In New York John Jacob Astor had 
already accumulated a fortune as a buyer 
of furs from American traders and as a seller 
to Europe. Astor had frequently met the 
principal fur-traders of Canada at Montreal, 
and knew the enormous profits which these 
traders were making from their Western 
field, that corresponded with the newly 
acquired territory of the United States. 
What was to hinder American traders from 
organizing as powerful a company as these 
Nor’westers had in Canada, engaging the 
hordes of free trappers now scouring west- 
ward of the Mississippi, and establishing 
fur posts to which all trappers would come 
through the American West as the Nor’- 
westers had through Canada? Astor was 
so enamored of his plans that in 1807 he 
laid them before the shrewd fur-merchants 
of Montreal and proposed a_ partnership 
that would remove all rivalry. But beware 
of exposing profitable ideas to a Scotchman! 
The Scotch merchants of Montreal took the 
profits and left Astor his idea. In other 


words, they rejected the partnership and at. 


once set about anticipating his plan.” 
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The Nor’westers, it seems, had schemes of 
their own, as had also other wide-awake 
traders and capitalists, and the result of 
their plots and counterplots make an inter- 
esting chapter as here told. 

x 

Not many realize that Col. Wm. Cody, 
‘“‘ Buffalo Bill,’ began life as a Pony Ex- 
press rider. A very good article in April 
‘“‘Outing”’ tells of his and others’ experiences 
in the extremely picturesque and adven- 
turous phase of early frontier life in the 
West, known as Pony Express riding. 

Here is one of the stories of Colonel Cody 
as a pony rider: 

“But the real story of the Pony Express is, 
after all, the story of the brave riders. 

‘‘Weather, Indians and highwaymen beset 
them; sometimes even the peaceful emigrants, 
scared by the speed and fierceness of passing 
messengers, would shoot them wantonly. More 
often, desperadoes, who knew the value of the 
letters in those little pouches, would lie in wait 
to catch the unwary riders at some quick turn 
of the road or in some narrow pass. 

‘*One of Colonel Cody’s struggles with a high- 
wayman is perhaps typical of the experiences 
and the courage of the riders. Billy—he was 
then only fifteen—was galloping around a sharp 
bend in a narrow trail when he came face to face 
with a burly man with an equally burly six- 
shooter. To the usual request, Billy lost no 
time in skying his hands, but he kept his head 
strictly level. As the pony sunk on his haunches, 
the robber saw that the rider was only a kid and 
accordingly lowered his gun, advancing with the 
not unkindly words: 

‘““Ver ain’t er goin’ to git hurt pervided yer 
part with them bags.’ 

“Saying nothing, the boy rose slowly in the 
saddle and regretfully loosened the saddle pouch. 
The man held out his hand for the booty. At 
just that moment the brave little rider drove 
both spurs into the steaming flank of his fiery 
mount. There was a wild plunge upon the out- 
law, a quick oath, a dull thud and a cloud of 
dust. By the time the fellow was able to walk, 
Cody was ready to tow him, a sad and swearing 
convoy, to the nearest station. Billy was twenty 
minutes behind his schedule, but he had a good 
excuse.”’ 

xx 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s article on 
“‘The Architecture of the St. Louis Fair,’’ 
which opens April ‘‘Scribner’s,’’ is tempting 
reading, and so, too, Captain Mahan’s in- 
stallment of his history of ‘‘The War of 
1812.” 

Perhaps because of the melancholy con- 
dition of our own dramatic field, Mr. John 
Corbin’s article on ‘‘ Play Going In London”’ 
holds our eye for a moment to see if they 


















































are better off. Mr. Corbin’s account of 
a London first night is interesting, and we 
quote it: 

A London first night is far more of an event 
than a first night in New York. As much of the 
world of fashion is there as can be got to come, 
and the world of playwrights turns out almost 
toaman. Onecan watch the face of Mr. Pinero 
or Mr. Jones and gather from it perhaps the 
judgment on a fellow craftsman. Mr. F. Anstey 
Guthrie is there, and you wonder whether he is 
meditating a theatrical skit for ‘‘ Punch” or 
another ‘‘Man from Blankeys.’’ Mr. Anthony 
Hope passes around between the acts to ex- 
change a cordial word with his friends who 
seem to be legion. (The most rigorous common- 
sense will not restrain you from guessing which 
is Dolly, and imagining the dialogue with her!) 
Mr. Barrie’s inscrutable, childlike smile con- 
vinces you outright that he is none other than 
Sentimental Tommy. 

It is not, of course, the first 'nighter, but the 
subsequent nighter, who determines the fate of 
the English drama. He may be a successful 
barrister, a Member of Parliament, a country 
gentleman, a peer of the realm; but he is far 
more likely to be a merchant who has risen from 
a commercial traveler, a successful broker, an 
adventurer from Africa or Australia—not the 
exponent of English life and feeling, but the 
outsider, who is eager to catch its point of view 
and make a way into it. 

After the play, it is off for supper—to Saint 
James’ if you have a roving eye on the nether 
world, or to the Carlton, if you are more mildly 
Bohemian. But you have to sup hurriedly, for 
at half-past twelve the triumphant arm of re- 
spectability reaches out through the law and 
decrees that the public house be closed. At 
Jimmy’s (the title of Saint is appropriately 
dropped in parlance) the reveler and his Bella 
Roba, as Justice Shallow would say, are herded 
out upon the sidewalk, where no less than four 
stately Bobbies most politely make way for 
him and his lady to the cab if he is orderly, 
or handle him without gloves if he is not.” 


We cannot lay ‘‘Scribner’s”’ aside without 
mentioning the beautiful illustrations by 
Jules Guérin of the St. Louis Fair buildings. 
There are four in colors, two of day and 
two of night effects, and three plain half- 
tones—convincing as illustrations and subtle 
and delicate as art. 


x x 


Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell appears 
in a new light in the ‘‘New” Lippincott 
for April. Hitherto she has shone for the 
most part as humble scribe to “‘ write-up”’ 
the illustrations of her illustrious spouse. 
Here she shines with a bright and sparkling 
light—quite her own and without illustra- 
tions. Under the title ‘‘The Woman Ques- 
tion In Utopia,’’ Mrs. Pennell has, after 
careful research and reading, collated the 
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testimony upon that question offered 
through many ages, from Cicero and Socrates 
to Bellamy and Wells, with such caustic 
comment of her own as makes delightful 
reading. 

“Well, here, anyway, my investigation 


ends. Do you ask me what I have gained 
by it? Not exactly what I wanted, I ad- 
mit. I had heard of Utopia as a Promised 


Land, flowing with milk and honey; I sent 
out my spies, and they returned laden with 
strange spoils for women; but, rather than 
pay the price demanded, I would go bur- 
dened with my problem the rest of my 
natural days. And yet, after all, it may be 
something gained to have learned that man, 
left to himself, free to be generous at no 
risk of personal discomfort, has done less 
for woman than nature and circumstances 
working together. However, I leave that 
for others, wiser than myself, to decide. 
For me, personally, the one thing certain 
is that I would not go to Utopia, not even 
if I were offered a free pass.”’ 
x 

The April ‘‘McClure’s’’ contains three 
serious articles of unusual interest. Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens lays bare the State ramifi- 
cations of the St. Louis corruption he had 
previously exposed with so much power, 
and shows that Circuit Attorney Folk is not 
making war upon a ring, but upon a 
‘“‘system.’’ This ‘“‘system’”’ is by no means 
peculiar to Missouri—Missouri being ex- 
ceptional only in having a man in Mr. Folk’s 
position at war with its public enemies. 
The real entrenchments of these enemies, he 
says, are not in the machine, but in “big 
business.’’ ‘‘ Not the politician,’’ he writes, 
“not the bribe-taker, but the bribe-giver, 
the man we are so proud of, our successful 
business man—he is the source and the 
sustenance of our bad government. The 
captain of industry is the man to catch.” 
This sweeping indictment of the laxity of 
what may be called our corporate conscience 
is supported by fact after fact drawn from 
Missouri’s recent experience, until the reader 
is ready to accept his characterization of 
bribe-givers as ‘‘traitors” to the State, who 
have overthrown its constitutional govern- 
ment through representatives of the people 
and substituted a usurping government by 
the lobby. This stirring article by Mr. 
Steffens is followed by one from Mr. Thomas 
Nelson Page, presenting the Southern view 
of the reconstruction epoch. As this is 
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virtually a reply to the article by Mr. Carl 
Schurz, which we quoted at much length 
last month, we shall give to it similar at- 
tention in our next issue. The third notable 
serious article is,of course, that of Miss Tarbell, 
who in this issue shows herself as much of a 
master in writing of the battles of the 
Standard Oil Company with the attorney- 
generals of Ohio, as she had previously done 
in writing of its battles with its smaller 
competitors. 
a x 

In ‘‘ Everybody’s Magazine”’ for April, the 
article which the publishers signal out for 
especial attention is one by Newell Dwight 
Hillis on ‘‘Consolidating the Churches.” 
The present pastor of Plymouth has no 
faith whatever in the advantage of relatively 
small churches in binding the congregations 
closer together, closer to their pastors, and 
closer to the church work for which most of 
them are more directly responsible. Dr. 
Hillis presents the following picture of his 
ideal church: 


“One noble building,centrally situated, crowded 
from Sunday morning until the next Saturday 
night, a church that is the center of the social, 
the musical, the literary, the ethical life of the 


community; the home of light and joy; the 
pride of all the people. With numbers comes 
enthusiasm, economy, emulation, efficiency. 


When all the musical talent of the community 
is organized and unified, music, the highest of the 
fine arts, will become a great moral force. When 
all the teaching forces—and the art of teaching is 
a great gift and there are only a few teachers 
out of two thousand that know how to impart 
wisdom—are united, the Sunday-school will 
again become popular. Instead of ten preachers 
there ought to be three.” 

More important, however, than this article 
of Dr. Hillis’s—or at least more convincing— 
is one by Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill ‘on the 
‘*Menace of the Law’s Delay,’’ showing how 
all classes are embarrassed by this im- 
memorial, but now increasingevil. ‘In New 
York City,’’ says Mr. Hill, ‘‘matters have 
come to such a pass that the average jury 
case cannot be brought to trial inside of two 
years—a condition of affairs which frequently 
amounts to a complete denial of justice. 

There are on the calendars of one 
court alone more than eleven thousand cases 
awatting treal, and the full capacity of that 
court is not over five thousand cases a year.”’ 

But the grievance, as Mr. Hill points out, 
is by no means confined to the great 
metropolis, ‘‘gagged and bound by red tape,”’ 
but extends to rural commonwealths, in 
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some of which it has been directly responsible 

for the reversions to lynch law, and the 

disgraceful savagery accompanying them. 
x 

If there is any fact—no matter how 
obscure and elusive—lacking in your knowl- 
edge of Japan or of Russia, or of their 
present unpleasantness, or of England’s 
relation to either nation, or of America’s 
attitude to both or all three—do not de- 
spair. You will find it and everything else 
you may possibly care to know in the 
April ‘‘ World’s Work.”’ 

It is a magnificently complete ‘‘ who’s 
who”’ and ‘‘what’s what’’ of the Russo- 
Japan question, covering almost every 
point of policy, equipment, personnel, and 
national characteristic. 

Not the least interesting individual on 
the Japanese side is Mr. Kogoro Takahira, 
Japanese Minister to the United States. 
He is the subject of a sketch in this admir- 
able number, by Isaac F. Marcosson, from 
which we quote: 

‘“‘He reads English, German, French, and 
Chinese. He seldom reads fiction, but he is 
fond of science and history and economics. 
He reads the American newspapers, and keeps 
abreast with the news of the world. 

‘What was the greatest service rendered Japan 
by the United States?’ I asked Mr. Takahira. 

“The Minister leaned forward in his chair, his 
fingers nervously tapped the top of his desk. 
Then he said: ‘It was the United States, 
represented by Commodore Perry, that opened 
the Empire of Japan. No other nation but an 
Anglo-Saxon nation could have done it so well— 
so auspiciously—for there is no civilization like 
the Anglo-Saxon civilization.’ 

“Mr. Takahira took a pen from his desk and, 
pointing toit, said: ‘The Japanese believe that 
the civilization represented by the pen is greater 
than all the civilization represented by the 
sword. Education and literature were the key- 
notes in the awakening of Japan.’ : 

“Mr. Takahira is a descendant of the Samaurai, 
the feudal lords of Japan, who carried two 
swords as signs of their aristocracy. When he 
was twenty-six years old he was a student 
attaché in the Foreign Office at Tokio. To-day, 
at the age of about fiftv, he is one of the most 
distinguished diplomats in the Emperor’s service. 
He has been successively chargé d’affairs of the 
Legation at Washington, Chief of the Political 
Bureau of the Japanese Foreign Office, Consul 
General at New York, resident Minister of Den- 
mark and Holland, Ambassador to Italy, Austria, 
and Switzerland, Vice-Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and, since 1900, Minister to the United 
States.” 


an 


The April ‘‘Good Health’’ is a special 
Mother’s Number, containing in a most 
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attractive form almost everything that a 
prospective mother or a mother with young 
children needs to know about the hygiene 
of infancy and motherhood. 

Besides these articles on the special sub- 
ject to which this number is devoted, there 
is no lack of general articles on timely 
topics, among which may be mentioned 
well illustrated articles on the use of the 
Electric-Light Bath in the Treatment of 
Disease, ‘‘The Cold Towel Rub,” ‘‘The 
Experiment Squad,” and ‘Japanese Coal 
Heavers.”’ 

The Editorial budget is of unusual inter- 
est, containing, among other articles, ‘‘ How 
to Fletcherize,’’ ‘‘The No-Bath Theory,” 
“The New Plague’’ (Pneumonia), “ Japan- 
ese Wrestlers,’’ ‘‘ Fighting Mosquitoes,”’ etc. 

+ 

There is a good list for your choosing in 
the April ‘‘Leslie’s Monthly Magazine.”’ If 
you remember Mr. James L. Ford’s‘ Literary 
Shop,’’ ten to one you will turn first to his 
article on ‘‘Our Melancholy Pastimes.” 
Mr. Ford has keen observation, a penetrating 
eye for shams, and a saving sense of humor. 
Coupled wth a pen lightly dipped in gall, 
these factors make for diversion. This as- 
sertion does not lose its force when applied 
to the present article. 

He has ever in store a rap for social shams 
and none ever quite stir up the vials of his 
wrath as do the shams of so-called ‘‘ culture.’ 
Hear what he says: 

“And of all the melancholy attempts at recrea- 
tion with which New York’s social season is 
scourged, none is more deadly than that which 
carries upon its shoulders the added incumbrance 
of pretended culture. I never knew what 
boredom really meant until I was enticed into a 
huge drawing-room to listen to a lecture on the 
‘Folk-lore of Greenland’ delivered by a solemn 
ass with a college education in his head instead 
of brains. The room was crowded, chiefly by 
women not one of whom could have any sort of 
real interest in the subject under discussion. 
That they all went through the ordeal with 
comparatively cheerful countenances and even 
voted it ‘perfectly charming’ speaks better for 
their good manners than for their common sense. 

And so, whenever I am moved to ridicule the 
taste of school boys in the matter of their sports, 
or that of the Coney Island visitor who prefers 
the bad variety show and worse beer to a cooling 
ocean bath, I think of that intellectual salon and 
what I suffered there at the hands of the ‘Folk- 
lore of Greenland’ man while penned in by 
two solid rows of amusement-seeking women.”’ 


x 


We all have read ‘‘The Virginian” and 
some of us have seen the—play, we were 
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about to call it, but will say dramatization 
instead, in view of Alan Dale’s article on 
‘‘Some Dramatic Oddities,’’ in the April 
‘‘ Ainslee’s.’”” However you may agree or 
disagree with his conclusions generally in 
dramatic criticism, you will find his point of 
view and his literary expression diverting: 


‘‘We were bound to get ‘The Virginian.’ It 
was one of those certainties that routed specula- 
tion. I sat down and waited for it as soon as I 
heard that about seven million copies of Mr. 
Owen Wister’s novel had been sold. 

“Sad experience has taught me that these 
colossal sales mean but one mournful thing— 
and that is the stage. I declined to add a unit 
to the seven million, for reasons that I have 
already made clear. I ‘lay low,’ with eyes peer- 
ing into the future, and simply waited. I knew. 
Alas, I knew! 

““*The Virginian’ came to the Manhattan 
Theater, thither impelled by Mr. Kirke La Shelle, 
who, with Wister himself, tapped the shell of the 
novel and dished the contents upon the stage. 

“And a fine old omelette it proved to be! 
Perhaps the seven million people who read the 
book may possibly have appreciated its staging. 
The seven-million-and-oneth—to wit, your obedi- 
ent servant—wondered what it was all about, 
and had no very rabid curiosity to find out. 

“In one act the heroic Virginian was displayed 
mixing up babies at ‘Uncle Hewie’s’ christening 
party, noble fellow! It was the uncouth prelude 
to his heroism. In another act he was revealed 
making ardent love to a schoolmarm, who was 
jealous of ahennamed Emily. Yetagain we saw 
him leading an expedition into Horse Thief Pass 
in quest of cattle thieves, only to discover that 
the friend of his bosom was one of them. 

“That seemed to be about all. I could only 
hope that if Emily ever laid eggs they were not 
as addled as the play in which the poor old hen 
was asked to cackle. 

‘“‘ Assuredly this dramatization of ‘romance’ is 
a disease. It is something that one must cease 
to inveigh against and merely pity. Perhaps it 
is a germ, a microbe. 

“Tf scientists go on discovering qualities in 
radium, perchance they may light upon some 
subtlety that will kill this eerie predilection for 
staging book covers. For, as a rule, it is only 
the book covers that aredramatized. The titles 
are considered valuable. They have been ad- 
vertised. People know of them. The wonder is 
that patent medicines are not dramatized. 
People know of them, too, alas!” 

** 


From an interesting article in the 
‘‘“Woman’s Home Companion”’ we clip the 
following account of Lady Curzon and her 
position in English social life: 

“Tf she had stayed in England Lady Curzon 
would have been of small rank, for the Junior 
Irish baron is of no great importance; but it is 
in India that we find her, and in the chief city 
of Calcutta, in the capital of the great Mogul at 
Delhi, or in the summer resort of Simla at the 
foot of the Himalayas, she is the first lady of the 
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land. The Viceroy is the representative of the 
Emperor, and to him and his wife are done im- 
erial honor. They go out of a room before the 
rother of a king. To a democratic American 
that may not mean very much, but to an Eng- 
lishman or one brought up in the courts of Europe 
it means a great deal. 

‘‘Lady Curzon’s life in India has two sides. 
As the Vicerine she is of course largely before 
the public. Her chief residence is the govern- 
ment palace at Calcutta, which is shown in one 
of our illustrations. The great dragon gun was 
captured from the Chinese in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and is one of many guns 
which surround the palace and commemorate 
events in the history of British India. In this 
palace are held governmental receptions, and 
here Lady Curzon sees much of official life. 
There is also a viceregal palace at Barrockpore, 
where the Curzons spend a portion of their time. 
Their summer home is at Simla.” 


* 


The long anticipated series of articles 
upon Thomas Nast, the great cartoonist, 
begins at last in the April ‘‘ Pearson’s.”’ 
Mr. Nast’s papers were left by him to Mr. 
Albert Bigelow Paine as literary executor, 
and his first article gives promise of a rich 
field of reminiscence and anecdote. Mr. 
Paine’s article opens with the following 
account of Nast’s birth: 


“In Germany it is the stork that brings the 
babies, and it was on the 27th of September, 
in the year 1840, that the stork visited the 
military barracks of Landau, a little fortified 
town near Alsace, and left in the Nast household 
a very small baby boy, who was called Thomas. 
The family was not a large one. There was only 
an older sister, and the mother and father—the 
latter a gentle-hearted, outspoken German 
musician, who played the trombone in the Ninth 
Regiment Bavarian Band. 

“It was not often that babies came to the 
Landau barracks. The soldiers found many 
excuses for seeing this one, and as the little fellow 
grew older and gained daily in size and wisdom, 
they made him their pet. Presently, in the field 
back of the barracks he was playing ‘‘soldier’”’— 
a game in which he was always “captain,’’ and 
the Commandant confided to a proud mother that 
little Thomas, with that head of his, certainly 
would become nothing short of a general officer. 
Prophecy could go no further in Landau. Even 
the most gracious of commandants could not 
foresee that the “‘little captain,’’ with that head 
of his, was one day to attain a rank which 
generals would regard with awe—to which 
presidents and kings would yield their homage. 

“‘He was to suffer a defeat, however, in this 
early time. Among the sheep that used to feed 
in the field behind the barracks was a pet lamb 
that had sprouted a pair of horns—also, a desire 
to use them. Little Thomas had nurtured and 
fostered this lamb as his own. Now, all at once, 
it became ungrateful, and charged and pursued 
its benefactor, much to the entertainment of 
his soldier friends. It was an early lesson in mis- 
placed confidence.” 
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A Dream of Springtime......... Frank L. Stanton 
(Atlanta Constitution) 


I know it isn’t far to spring—though lots o’ 
you will doubt it— 

Because, around the eaves, the birds are 
talkin’ all about it! 

The sparrows, in their coats o’ brown, they 
keep up such a hummin’ 

You’d think that spring was “loafin’ ’round,”’ 
or on the rose-way comin’! 


But yesterday the snow lay white against 
my window shutter. 

When suddenly a speck o’ light set all their 
wings a-flutter! 

It seemed to me I almost heard their little 
hearts a-drummin’, 

And, plain as day, they seemed to say: ‘‘ The 
nestin’ time is comin’!’’ 


And sure, they know—each bird o’ them the 
kindly God gave wings to; 

The God they hear in rustlin’ leaves—the 
God each songster sings to! 

Though man may think that wisdom dwells 
alone in his dominions, 

The birds—they hear the heavenly bells, and 
brush the angels’ pinions! 


Then come, O spring! from valleys dim— 
from wintry hills and hazy, 

And teach the mocking bird his hymn, and 
whisper to the daisy! 

And for these wintry spells that long in grief 
and gloom have bound us, 

Give us your birds and blooms and light that 
wraps God’s love around us! 


This Thing Called Fame... .Cincinnati Times-Star 
(A CASE OF SOUR GRAPES.) 
Now what a fickle jade is so-called Fame! 
She puts you on a pedestal awhile; 
The people grow familiar with your name, 
And then—she casts you over with a smile 
To take another mortal up and make 
Him think he keeps the whole wide world 
awake! 
What scurvy tricks she plays upon each one 
On whom she showers favors for a time; 
They bask a day or two in Fortune’s sun 
And then—the Winter of Neglect, cold 
winds and rime! 
While he who craves a niche in history 
Achieves a place in some small cemet’ry! 


Time was when [I laid careful plans to be 
A Famous Man—but that was long ago; 
The game’s not worth the candle now, I see— 
I turn my back on Fame and bid her go! 
A murrain on her! Tell me what’s the 


use 
Of praise to-day—and later on, abuse? 


Let others strive to win the laurels that 
Fade ere they’re placed securely on your brow; 
(I’d rather wear an ordinary hat 
It’s more becomng to me, anyhow.) 
It isn’t wise to fool with nature’s plan— 
So I’ll just be a mediocre man! 


If Bill Was There....W. D. N.....Chicago Tribune 


If Bill was there— 

There where the Jap and Russ 

Are raisin’ such a fuss— 
The cable would be sizzin’ hot 
A-tellin’ of the fights they fought. 
For Bill—he’s got the whole thing planned: 
How each one ought to make a stand, 
And just how either could begin 
And, with no trick at all, could win. 

There would be trouble in the air 

If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 

He’d take his submarines 

And rapid-fire machines 
And tow ’em slowly, after dark, 
Right up to where he’s put a mark 
Near that there town—it’s name, b’gee! 
Runs out some fifteen miles to sea— 
And then you bet there’d somethin’ drop. 
He’d fight below ’em and on top, 

And some one sure would get a scare 

If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 
He’s stuck a dozen pins 
To mark the outs and ins 
Of how’d he’d march a million men 
Across the land and back again 
And put the foeman in the ‘ditch. 
Whose men? What side? He don’t care which! 
He says sometimes he fairly aches 
To see how both sides make mistakes. 
There would be fightin’ everywhere 
If Bill was there. 


If Bill was there— 

But he’s at Miller’s store— 

Him and a dozen more 
Of our town’s keenest strategists, 
With stubby pencils in their fists, 
Concoctin’ battles and campaigns 
That take in all the seas and plains. 
If either one—the Russ or Jap— 
Is lookin’ for a likely chap 

To run the war with tact and skill, 

They’ll send for Bill. 


The Heart of Ice. Oliver Herford. .Cosmopolitan 


Now whither are you flying 
And on what game intent, 

Cupid? There’s no denying 
6n mischief you are bent. 

What is the use of trying 
To look so innocent? 
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What means your empty quiver? 
Did heart of some coquette 
Your golden arrows shiver? 
Or did you, boy, upset 
Your darts in Lethe’s river, 
Or break them in a pet? 


What is it you’re concealing, 
My patience to annoy? 

A heart you have been stealing, 
Or some such foolish toy? 
Come now—no double dealing! 
Out with it—Cupid, boy! 


“T have,’’ quoth Cupid, shyly, 
“A thing wherewith to hew 
Cold hearts” (he hinted slyly 
That such a heart I knew). 

‘’Tis recommended highly— 
An ice-pick—what say you?”’ 


Gravely I shake my finger 
At Cupid—‘'’Tis indeed 

The very thing to bring her 
To reason boy, so speed! 

Fly, Cupid! Do not linger— 
Jove grant you may succed!”’ 


Dorothy Goes Skating...... Cincinnati Times-Star 


When Dorothy goes out to skate, it is a busy 
time, 
Through snowdrifts deep her lovers wade and 
over fences climb. 
Will Billy lugs a canvas chair, Jim drags along 
a sled 
On which a basket full of lunch is held by 
patient Fred. 
For skating much, you know, will make 
The healthiest appetite awake. 


Arrived upon the festive scene, she calmly 
takes the chair; 
Then George kneels at her little feet and works 
with loving care 
To fasten on her shining skates—how very 
small they seem! 
Bob sweeps the ice and watches her, lost in a 
lover’s dream, 
While twenty other willing swains 
To help her somehow rack their brains. 


At last a graceful start is made upon the 
sharpened steels, 
Fair Dorothy slides off with ease, a crowd 
close at her heels; 
About the pond she circles once and then 
gives her commands, 
“Spread out the lunch and make the tea—I 
want to warm my hands!”’ 
But ere they finish, clumsy men. 
It’s time to start back home again! 


When Dorothy goes out to skate, the people 
who look on 
May think the sport is but a farce, with all the 
int’rest gone, 
But none of those who go with her seem put 
out by the way 
She wastes their time—in fact, it is a privilege, 
they say. 
(When they desire to skate, I know 
They don’t ask Dorothy to go). 


NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


Home Folks. James Whitcomb Riley. Nat’l Magazine 


Oh, Riley, with your home folks you’ve won 
my heart entire; 

I wander with them by the creek, I join them 
at the fire. 


They do not shame my shyness with any 
wordly show— 

The plain folks, the kind folks that you have 
made me know. 


I met them and spoke them when I was but a 
boy, 

But never saw the pure gold, only the alloy. 

For I was keen to take the road that led 
towards the Town, 

Beyond the range of purple hills to where the 
sky came down. 


There were the great folk, the powerful, the 
wise; 

We were but the toiling hands, they were 
watchful eyes. 


The Town’s ways were strange ways, uncivil 
and unkind; 

Grace they had but not the grace of them I 
left behind. ‘ 


For pride I bide among them and make their 
ways my own; 

And in their work am one of them, but in my 
heart—alone. 


House have I and wife have I and babes to 
bear my name; 

I think it like my father’s house, but it is not 
the same. 

A hunger, deep, unsatisfied, is urging me to 
roam— 

The long road, the lost road, the end of which 
is Home. 


The old home, the old scenes—I long for them 
in vain; 

The dear hearts, the true hearts I shall not 
meet again. 


But sometimes, with your folks, I glimpse the 
olden glow, 

And love them as I never knew I loved them 
long ago. 


ee ee Somerville Journal 


I.—LAST WINTER. 
Said the plumber to the coal man:— 
‘Say, | want a ton of coal.” 
Said the coal man to the plumber:— 
“Do you, really? Why, how droll!”’ 
Said the plumber to the coal man — 
“Well, perhaps an eighth will do.”’ 
Said the coal man to the plumber:— 
“There are scores ahead of you!”’ 


II.—THIS WINTER. 


Said the coal man to the plumber :— 
‘**Are you busy, then, to-day?”’ 

Said the plumber to the coal man :— 
“Am I busy? I should say!”’ 

Said the coal man to the plumber:— 
‘All my water pipes is froze; 

Will you kindly come and clear them?’’ 
And the plumber thumbed his nose! 
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Humor From Real 


Life 








Typical Stories of Senator Hoar 


Senator Hoar looms so large in the public 
eye as pre-eminently our serious statesman 
of the old school that the fun-loving side of 
him has been almost obscured. Yet this 
side is strongly developed—as indeed it is 
with most reformers who have the mental 
poise to keep them working along sane 
lines. His recent ‘‘Autobiography’’ makes 
this clear to those who read it; yet the 
reviews have dealt so exclusively with the 
serious events he helped to make, that many 
of the charming yarns he tells have not 
even been started on the rounds of the 
press. We select two of these relating to 
old Chief Justice Shaw which have the merit 
of supplementing each other, and which 
may serve as samples of dozens more to be 
found in the volumes: 

Chief Justice Shaw is said to have been a very 
dull child. The earliest indication of his gift 
of the masterly and unerring judgment which 
discerned the truth and reason of things was, 
however, noticed when he was a very small boy. 
His mother one day had a company at tea. 
Some hot buttered toast was on the table. 
When it was passed to little Lemuel he pulled 
out the bottom slice, which was kept hot by the 
hot plate beneath and the pile of toast above. 
His mother reproached him quite sharply. 
“You must notdo that, Lemuel. Suppose every- 
body were to do that?” “Then everybody 
would get a bottom slice,’’ answered the wise 
urchin. - 

Judge Shaw, in his latter days, was reverenced 
by the people of Massachusetts as if he were a 
demi-god. But in his native county of Barn- 
stable he was reverenced as a god. ne winter, 
when the Supreme Court held a special session 
at Barnstable for the trial of a capital case, 
Judge Merrick, who was one of the judges, 
came out of the courthouse just at nightfall, 
when the whole surface of the earth was covered 
with ice and slush, slipped and fell heavily, 
breaking three of his ribs. He was taken up 
and carried to his room at the hotel, and lay 
on the sofa waiting for the doctor to come. 
While the Judge lay, groaning and in agony, 
the old janitor of the courthouse, who had 
helped pick him up, wiped off the wet from 
his clothes and said to him, ‘Judge Merrick, 
how thankful you must be it was not the Chief 
Justice!”” Poor Merrick could not help laughing, 
though his broken ribs were lacerating his flesh. 


But it must not be thought that Senator 
Hoar has merely treasured up humorous 
stories about other people. He is a man 
who says witty things, as well as recounts 


them. Not long since at Washington one 
of his friends was laid up with what seemed 
at first to be an attack of appendicitis, 
but proved to be merely indigestion. When 
Senator Hoar received word of this he 
promptly wrote his friend, congratulating 
him that his trouble was in his table of 
contents and not in his appendix.”’ 


Speaker Cannon Pays for His Lesson 


Speaker Cannon, of the House of Repre 
sentatives, is one of the men who have so 
much good sense that they can see and joke 
about their occasional want of it. Recently 
he sent his check to the publishers of a 
sixty volume historical work with this en 
dorsement on the back of it: 

“This check is in full payment, both legal and 
moral, for sixty volumes of books called in the 
contract with the payee ( . The books 
are not worth a , and are high at that. ‘We 
are never too old to learn,’ but the way your 
gentlemanly agent came it over your ‘Uncle 
Joseph’ is worth the check.”’ 








Protecting the American Frog 


Two of the most amusing bits of humor 
from real 1 fe published last month appeared 
in the Evening Post—the most serious of 
the New York dailies as well as the ablest. 
One of them, too, dealt with that most 
serious of subjects—the tariff. A great 
many Americans have ‘aughed over the 
story of the troub'es of the English railroad 
guard in fixing the baggage rate for a turtle 
—troubles which ended in his exclaiming to 
the passenger as he shut up his tariff book: 
‘“‘A’are is a ’ound and a ’en isa ’ound, but 
a turtle is a hinsect, and there ain’t any 
tariff on hinsects.’’ Secretary Shaw, it 
seems, has been in a similar predicament 
about frogs’ legs, which are being imported 
over the Canadian border in competition 
with the legs of our home-grown frogs. 
Says the Post: 

Unluckily the Dingley bill ignored the frog. 
: As a biological specimen he falls under 
‘‘ philosophical and scientific apparatus, utensils, 
instruments and preparations imported 
in good faith’’ for educational purposes, and is 
entitled to free entry under section 638 of the 


present tariff. But imported as an edible, the 
pauper-caught frogs of foreign nations are a 
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menace to our self-respecting American frogging 
industry. 

. . .. It was time for Secretary Shaw to act. 
In his decision that frogs’ legs, for tariff purposes, 
are ‘“‘dressed poultry” and taxable at 5 cents a 
pound, he was ostensibly guided by the “simili- 
tude clause,” section 7, which declares that an 
unenumerated article shall pay the duty of “the 
enumerated article which it most resembles.” 
In this classification Secretary Shaw declined to 
be misled by superficial resemblances. He re- 
jected ‘fresh-water fish not especially provided 
for in this act,’’ and also ‘‘fish, skinned and 
boned;” these only provided for duties of one- 
quarter of a cent and of a cent a pound—a futile 
barrier to the bounty-fed Canadian frog. He 
went straight to the highest duty on the list— 
that of 5 cents a pound on “dressed poultry,” to 
which, “in material, quality, texture, or the use 
to which [they] may be applied,”’ frogs’ legs are 
now legally declared to be similar. 

We believe that epicures will condemn un- 
flinchingly the suggestion that frogs’ legs are 
similar to any other delicacy, and that they will 
deplore Secretary Shaw’s lapse into the vulgar 
error which declares any strange and tasty flesh 
to be ‘like chicken.” 


Unlabeled Jokes in Minnesota 


The other bit of humor from real life for 
which we are indebted to the Post was found 
by one of its exchange editors in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press. Last month we told the 
story of Charles Bowen’s mistake in deliv- 
ering a humorous charge to an English jury. 
To judge from the Pioneer Press’s ex- 
perience there is as much danger of a joke 
being taken seriously in the dry, bracing 
atmosphere of the Northwest, as in more 
humid and soothing air of England. When 
the recent extraordinary spell of cold 
weather set in, the Pioneer Press received a 
despatch from a neighboring town telling 
the adventures of a gentleman who went 
out to shoot a cat perched on a water tank, 
but who shot the water tank instead, and 
was forthwith deluged with water, which 
immediately froze, so that he had to be 
chopped out by the neighbors, who found 
the cat frozen to death on his back. The 
sequel as told by the Pioneer Press, was as 
follows: 


‘The bright young man who edits our copy, 
thought, in the innocence of some forty years’ 
experience, that this tale might be as amusing 
to the readers of the Pioneer Press as it was to 
him. And soit wastomostofthem. Butinthe 
rush of his labors he neglected to insert the foot- 
note: ‘Thisisa joke! Beware of the lie!!’ This 
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was a very grave mistake and shall not occur 
again. . . . 

“Not that we have yet heard of any one who 
put implicit faith in the story. But from several 
quarters we have received angry protests at this 
attempt to impose on the intelligence of our 
readers.”’ 

“Two or three days later, before the full horror 
of our offence was called to our attention, we 
published under a Winnipeg date-line a tale of a 
whole village or so wiped out by frost amid such 
an uproar of snapping timbers and nails that, 
carelessly wandering into a megaphone, it broke 
the omirens of a poor old lady. This, it ap- 
pears, was an indictable offence—the story, not 
the breaking of the eardrums. The Winnipeg 
Free Press devotes a whole half column of edi- 
torial denunciation and a column of news space 
to the enormity of this ferocious slander on Mani- 
toba’s climate. It is brazen enough to assert 
that ‘the idea of houses bursting on ac- 
count of cold with sounds like cannon shot’ is a 
piece of imaginative fiction,’ that the village of 
Nestpas—which may possibly have stood for 
N’est pas, in lame and not entirely idiomatic 
French—has never been heard of before, and, 
worse than all else, that the story was probably 
written in the Pioneer Press office at the instance 
of jealous United States land agents.’ ‘It is high 
time,’ it adds, ‘that steps should be taken to give 
the party or parties guilty of these practices a 
taste of Canadian justice’ in accordance with sec- 
tion 126 of the Criminal Code.” 


The Pioneer Press is now afraid to publish 
an interesting despatch it has received from 
Kansas describing a high wind that raged 
over the western part of the State and which 
blew so hard that it was impossible to keep 
the curls in the pigs’ tails. 


An Unexpected Toast 


The San Francisco Argonaut is authority 
for the following yarn about Senator Sulli- 
van of New York, who seems to have put 
in a new form a joke as old as medicine. 
The occasion was a recent banquet of homceo- 
pathic physicians: ‘‘During the banquet, 
the usual toasts were drunk. To the health 
of ‘the ladies,’ of ‘the president,’ of ‘ Hahne- 
mann, the father of homoeopathy,’ and of a 
dozen other persons and subjects, glasses 
were drained duly, and then, all of a sudden, 
the toastmaster remarked: ‘Senator Sulli- 
van has not yet been heard from. Senator 
Sullivan will now propose a health.’ The 
Senator arose and beamed upon the as- 
semblage of physicians. ‘I propose,’ he 
said, ‘the health of the sick.’”’ 
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